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"More and more" mankind will dis- 
cover/* wrote Matthew Arnold In \vords 
strangely applicable to our own clay, 
**that we have to turn to poctrv to in- 
terpret iii'e for us, to console us, to 
sustain us/ 1 

"The best poetry/* he continues, "is 
what we want .... Indeed there can he 
no more useful help for disco\ ering 
what poetry belongs to the class of the 
tmly rxc-olleiit, and c*an tlicrei'ore do us 
most jjjood, than to have aHvavs in one's 
mind litios and expressions of the great 
masters, and to apply them as a touch- 
stone to other poetry/" 

Kleven passages are then proposed: 
three ouch from Homer, Dante, and 
Milton two from Shakespeare. 

Although Arnold's theory is of great 
importance, it has heretofore received 
insufficient crit ical notice. 

In this searching- study, Professor 
Kells devotes a chapter to each of the 
touchstone passages. He seeks to ascer- 
tain the* influences which swayed Ar- 
nold in their selection and application, 
the relation of those influences to Ar- 
nold's own work, and the resultant val- 
idity of the passages as touchstones. 
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FOREWORD 



MY WABMEST THANKS are due to my old friend 
and former teacher, Professor Chauncey B. Tinker of Yale, who 
allowed me to examine all of Arnold's MS notebooks, number- 
ing 44. Of these the earliest is for the year 1852; and they 
exist in unbroken sequence up to 1888, the year of Arnold's 
death. A meager and unsatisfactory gleaning from the note- 
books is contained in a small volume published (New York, 
Macmillan, 1902) by Arnold's daughter, The Hon. Mrs. 
Wodehouse, later Viscountess Sandhurst. Fifty years later Dr. 
Howard Lowry and others published the definitive edition. 
(New York, Oxford University Press, 1952). 

I have also made use of two of Arnold's commonplace 
books (not properly part of the notebook series), and a diary 
of Mrs. Arnold for the year 1867, all owned by Professor 
Tinker. For his permission to publish extracts from these I 
am deeply grateful. 

Unless otherwise indicated, all references to Arnold's pub- 
lished works are to be found in the Edition de Luxe, 15 vols. 
(London, Macmillan and Co.; Smith, Elder and Co.; 1903-04), 
die only complete uniform edition 

JOHN S. EELLS, JR. 
Beloit College 
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Below the surface-stream, shallow and light, 
Of what we say we feel below the stream, 
As light, of what we think we feel there flows 
With noiseless current strong, obscure and deep, 
The central stream of what we feel indeed; 

and by this alone are we truly characterized. 
St. Paul and Protestantism 



INTRODUCTION 



ON A BLANK PAGE in the front of Matthew 
Arnold's pocket diary and almanac for 1880, under the head- 
ing "To write-1880," is the entry "Preface to Ward's Poets"; 
and as late as November of that year he tells his sister of his 
preparation for the task: 

I have been reading Chaucer a great deal, the early French poets 
a great deal, and Burns a great deal Burns is a beast, with splendid 
gleams, and the medium in which he lived, Scotch peasants, Scotch 
Presbyterianism, and Scotch drink, is repulsive. Chaucer, on the 
other hand, pleases me more and more, and his medium is infinitely 
superior. But I shall finish with Shakespeare's King Lear before I 
finally write my Introduction, in order to have a proper taste in my 
mouth while I am at work. 

In 1872 Arnold's niece, Mary Augusta, the daughter of his 
younger brother Tom, had married Thomas Humphry Ward, 
then fellow and tutor of Brasenose, who in 1880 went up to 
London for a life of literary work. There his first task was to 
bring out the important selections of verse called The English 
Poets, a work considerably enriched by the contribution of his 
wife's eminent uncle. For the "Preface to Ward's Poets," one of 
Arnold's most important critical utterances, is widely known as 
The Study of Poetry, under which title it heads the nine papers 
published in 1888 as Essays in Criticism, 2nd Series. In it he 
enunciates his famous test of poetry by means of the applica- 
tion of "touchstone" passages. These passages, and their bear- 
ing on Arnold's characteristic states of mind and habits of 
thought, are the chief concern of this work. 

Arnold was, in 1880, at the very height of his influence and 
powers. He was in his fifty-eighth year. For nearly thirty years 
he had been an inspector of schools, and the period of his official 
employment was drawing to a close. Save for "Westminster 
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Abbey" his poetical work had long been done. Behind him were 
the years of divergence from letters of incursion into fields 
social, political, and theological, wherein to many he had 
seemed "a foil'd circuitous wanderer"; before him lay, in the 
main, a serene resumption of the critical r61e which had so 
adorned his tenure of the Oxford Chair of Poetry a role which 
was his "luminous home." He had eight more years to live, 
and these were to be enriched by travel in America and on the 
Continent; years in which grief for his dead sons was assuaged 
by the joy of grand-parenthood. Humphry Ward could not 
have enlisted his aid at a more propitious time. 

One rarely finds a poet who is articulate about the secrets 
of his craft; and when the poet is a great one, and an eminent 
critic as well, his utterances dealing with that craft cannot but 
command the deepest interest and attention. Such an utterance 
is The Study of Poetry, which must now be briefly examined. 
"Poetry," says Arnold, is "a criticism of life under the condi- 
tions fixed for such a criticism by the laws of poetic truth and 
poetic beauty"; and of poetry we want the best and nothing 
but the best: 

Yes; constantly in reading poetry, a sense for the best, the really 
excellent, and of the strength and joy to be drawn from it, should 
be present in our minds and should govern our estimate of what we 
read. But this real estimate, the only true one, is liable to be super- 
seded, if we are not watchful, by two other kinds of estimate, the 
historic estimate and the personal estimate, both of which are 
fallacious. 

These false estimates he then explains. First the historic: 

The course of development of a nation's language, thought, and 
poetry, is profoundly interesting; and by regarding a poet's work as 
a stage in this course of development we may easily bring ourselves 
to make it of more importance as poetry than in itself it really is, we 
may come to use a language of quite exaggerated praise in criticis- 
ing it; in short, to overrate it. So arises in our poetic judgments the 
fallacy caused by the estimate which we may call historic. 

Next, the personal: 

Then, again, a poet or a poem may count to us on grounds 
personal to ourselves. Our personal affinities, likings, and circum- 
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stances, have great power to sway our estimate of this or that poet's 
work, and to make us attach more importance to it as poetry than 
in itself it really possesses, because to us it is, or has been, of high 
importance. Here also we overrate the object of our interest, and 
apply to it a language of praise which is quite exaggerated. And 
thus we get the source of a second fallacy in our poetic judgments 
the fallacy caused by an estimate which we may call personal. 

Here is language which challenges the closest attention; for 
how, one may ask, did Arnold himself employ these estimates? 
The "real estimate," in judging poetry, is a "sense for the best/* 
opposed to which are two false estimates, the historic and the 
personal. "A sense for the best" we should expect Arnold, as a 
person poetically gifted, to possess; but were the false estimates 
apt to lead him astray? He confesses to danger from both: 

In the present work . . . we are sure of frequent temptation to 
adopt the historic estimate, or the personal estimate, and to forget 
the real estimate. . . . 

One does not, however, expect the historic estimate greatly to 
warp Arnold's judgment. The simple fact is he was not learned 
enough to be endangered by it. An admirably educated, per- 
fectly cultivated man, he was, nevertheless, quite unburdened 
by learning. Nor is this lack at all to be regretted. His inno- 
cence of scholarship undoubtedly strengthened him as a cre- 
ative artist, and as a critic it caused him no pangs. ". . . For 
the labourer in the field of potential criticism learning has its 
disadvantages" he had said, with characteristic aplomb, many 
years before; and, somewhat later, the same comforting thought 
was repeated: 

Yet it remains true, and a truth never to be lost sight of, that in 
the domain of religion, as in the domain of poetry, the whole 
apparatus of learning is but secondary, and that we always go wrong 
with our learning when we suffer ourselves to forget this. 

Homer and the Greek poets he knew and loved; but no scho- 
lastic bias tempted him to compare Caedmon to Milton, to 
see in the Chanson de Roland, "a monument of epic genius/* 
or to attach poetical importance to Christian of Troyes. 

What, however, of the personal estimate? How did Arnold's 
"personal affinities, likings, and circumstances" sway his judg- 
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ment? That is a question of great importance; and the chapters 
which follow seek to discover the real, the underlying reason 
for Arnold's choice of the passages themselves; and, having 
done so, to assess their value as touchstones. To these we now 
come. 

The "real estimate," in judging poetry is "a sense for the 
best/* But how, one asks, is that "sense" to be acquired? Here is 
Arnold's answer: 

\_ Indeed there can be no more useful help for discovering what 
poetry belongs to the class of the truly excellent, and can therefore 
do us most good, than to have always in one's mind lines and 
expressions of the great masters, and to apply them as a touchstone 
to other poetry^ Of course we are not to require this other poetry to 
resemble theni; it may be very dissimilar. But if we have any tact 
we shall find them, when we have lodged them well in our minds, an 
infallible touchstone for detecting the presence or absence of high 
poetic quality, and also the degree of this quality, in all other poetry 
which we may place beside them. Short passages, even single lines, 
will serve our turn quite sufficiently. . . . Take that incomparable line 
and a half of Dante, Ugolino's tremendous words: 

lo no piangeva; si dentro impietrai 
Piangevan eli l 

take the lovely words of Beatrice to Virgil: 

lo son f atta da Dio, sua merc&, tale, 
Che la vostra miseria non mi tange, 
Ne fiamma d'esto incendio non m'assale. . . . 2 

take the simple, but perfect, single line: 

In la sua volontade e nostra pace. 3 

take of Shakespeare a line or two of Henry the Fourth's expostula- 
tion with sleep: 

Wilt thou upon the high and giddy mast 

Seel up the ship-boy's eyes, and rock his brains 

In cradle of the rude imperious surge. . . . 4 

and take, as well, Hamlet's dying request to Horatio: 

If thou didst ever hold me in thy heart, 

Absent thee from felicity awhile, 

And in this harsh world draw thy breath in pain, 

To tell my story 5 
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Take of Milton that Miltonic passage: 

Darken'd so, yet shone 
Above them all the archangel; but his face 
Deep scars of thunder had intrenched, and care 
Sat on his faded cheek 6 

add two such lines as: 

And courage never to submit or yield 
And what is else not to be overcome 7 

and finish with the exquisite close to the loss of Proserpine, the loss 

which cost Ceres all that pain 
To seek her through the world. 8 

These few lines, if we have tact and can use them, are enough 
even of themselves to keep clear and sound our judgments about 
poetry, to save us from fallacious estimates of it, to conduct us to a 
real estimate. 

The touchstone passages are eleven in number; three each 
from Homer, Dante, and Milton; two from Shakespeare. They 
are "lines and expressions of the great masters/' "short passages, 
even single lines," "the poet's comment," "the address of Zeus/* 
"the words of Achilles," "Ugolino's tremendous words," "the 
lovely words of Beatrice," "the simple, but perfect, single line/' 
"Henry the Fourth's expostulation/' "Hamlet's dying request," 
"that Miltonic passage," "the exquisite close." 

We now come to the generalization which purports to unite 
these fragments. Though differing widely from one another 
they have, we are told, a common poetic cement. 

1. They have in common the possession of the very highest poetical 
quality; a quality revealed in matter, substance, manner, and 
style. 

2. In substance and matter they are characterized by an eminent 
degree of truth and seriousness. 

3. The special character of the style and manner is given by diction 
and movement. 

4. Two and three are inseparable. 

Such is Arnold's generalization on the touchstone passages 
taken together. He next proceeds to apply his theory, and com- 
ment on such application will be found in the final chapter of 
this book. Suffice it now to say that Arnold rejects Chaucer a$ 
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a great classic for an alleged lack of "high and excellent serious- 
ness/* and Dryden and Pope because they are classics not of 
poetry but of prose. Gray, "the scantiest and frailest of classics," 
is a classic not because he possessed "high seriousness" but be- 
cause he caught the poetic manner of the Greeks. Burns, 
though a "puissant genius," like Chaucer lacks seriousness, 
and "the virtue of matter and manner which goes with that 
high seriousness is wanting to his work." 
In concluding his Essay Arnold says: 

A collection like the present, with its succession of celebrated 
names and celebrated poems, offers a good opportunity to us for 
resolutely endeavoring to make our estimates of poetry real. I have 
sought to point out a method which will help us in making them so, 
and to exhibit it in use so far as to put any one who likes in a way 
of applying it for himself. 

But how did Arnold come by this touchstone method? To 
what extent is it characteristic of his critical approach? Where 
else has he used it? What limitations, what habits of mind, 
perhaps even of style, led him, in The Study of Poetry, to say: 

Critics give themselves great labour to draw out what in the 
abstract constitutes the characters of a high quality of poetry. It is 
much better simply to have recourse to concrete examples; to take 
specimens of poetry of the high, the very highest quality, and to 
say: The characters of a high quality of poetry are what is expressed 
there. They are far better recognized by being felt in the verse of the 
master, than by being perused in the prose of the critic. 

These questions must be dealt with in order; and an attempt to 
estimate the extent to which the touchstone method is a typi- 
cally Arnoldian approach necessitates a brief chronological 
survey of his prose. 

As early as 1860 one finds indications of his distrust of 
mere theory. On October 29 of that year he writes to his 
mother: 

I am in full work at my lecture on Homer. ... I shall try to lay 
down the true principles on which a translation of Homer should be 
founded, and I shall give a few passages translated by myself to add 
practice to theory. 9 
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But it is, rather, in connection with Arnold's exposition of "the 
grand style" that the touchstone method appears most clearly 
in the lectures On Translating Homer (1861). "The grand 
style/' like "a high quality of poetry" is, it would appear, a 
conception which defeats exposition. That Virgil, Dante, and 
Milton have "the grand style" and Scott has not, "can only be 
spiritually discerned." Hence the necessity for the use of "emi- 
nent specimens": 

I may discuss what, in the abstract, constitutes the grand style; 
but that sort of general discussion never much helps our judgment 
of particular instances. I may say that the presence or absence of 
the grand style can only be spiritually discerned; and this is true, 
but to plead this looks like evading the difficulty. My best way is to 
take eminent specimens of the grand style. . . . 

In 1862, still dealing with "the grand style," Arnold pro- 
duces a touchstone in preference to a definition. The following 
passage occurs in On Translating Homer: Last Words. 

Alas! the grand style is the last matter in the world for verbal 
definition to deal with adequately. One must say of it as is said of 
faith: "One must feel it in order to know what it is. . . " 

But let me, at any rate, have the pleasure of again giving, before 
I begin to try and define the grand style, a specimen of what it is. 

Standing on earth, not rapt above the pole, 
More safe I sing with mortal voice, unchanged 
To hoarse or mute, though fall'n on evil days, 
On evil days though falTn, and evil tongues. . . . 

There is the grand style in perfection; and any one who has a 
sense for it, will feel it a thousand times better from repeating those 
lines than from hearing anything I can say about it. 

In the same essay Arnold quotes three short passages as being 
typical of "the most essentially grand and characteristic things 
of Homer"; and cites, as examples of their "tone," a line and a 
half of Dante and one line of Milton. 

In Maurice de Guerin (1863), speaking of the interpreta- 
tive power of poetry, he says: 

It is not Linnaeus or Cavendish or Cuvier who gives us the true 
sense of animals, or water, or plants, who seizes their secret for us, 
who makes us participate in their life; it is Shakespeare, with his 
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daffodils 

That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty; 

it is Wordsworth, with his 

voice . . . heard 

In spring-time from the cuckoo-bird, 
Breaking the silence of the seas 
Among the farthest Hebrides; 

it is Keats, with his 

moving waters at their priestlike task 
Of cold 10 ablution round Earth's human shores; 

and at another point in the same paper Arnold makes two 
further selections of two lines each to illustrate Shakespeare's 
simultaneous interpretation of natural magic and moral pro- 
fundity. 

In Arnold's General Report for the year 1867 appears an 
untouchable stone. He there prints a "specimen of popular 
poetry from the Fifth Standard book," with the indignant com- 
ment that "it is provoking to think that such rubbish as this 
should be palmed off on a poor child," 

A rather striking example of the touchstone method occurs 
in Literature and Dogma (1873). The true meaning of re- 
ligion, Arnold is saying, is "not simply morality, but morality 
touched by emotion: 

And if some one now asks: But what is this application of emo- 
tion to morality, and by what marks may we know it? we can 
quite easily satisfy him; not, indeed, by any disquisition of our 
own, but in a much better way, by examples. 

He then quotes Quintilian, Cicero, Greek maxims, and other 
passages illustrating morality, and, alternately with these, 
Proverbs, Matthew, Paul, and other lines in which morality, 
being touched with emotion, is transmuted into religion. 

So what is meant by the application of emotion to morality has 
now, it is to be hoped, been made clear. The next question will 
probably be: But how does one get the application made? Why, 
how does one get to feel much about any matter whatever? By 
dwelling upon it, by staying our thoughts upon it, by having it 
perpetually in our mind. 
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As in the case of the "rubbish" from the School Reader there 
are, as it were, negative touchstones. For instance, in A Guide 
to English Literature (1877), Arnold, like an irritated school- 
master reaching for the red ink, exclaims: 

... as, therefore, a perfect artist, we do not conceive of Shakes- 
peare. His workmanship is often far from being pure and flawless. 

Till that Bellona's bridgegroom, lapp'd in proof 
Confronted him with self-comparisons- 

There is but one name for such writing as that, if Shakespeare had 
signed it a thousand times, it is detestable. And it is too frequent in 
Shakespeare. 11 

In The French Play in London (1879), Shakespeare is back 
in Arnold's good graces. "Let us have/' he says, 

a line or two of Shakespeare's verse before us, just to supply the 
mind with a standard of reverence in the discussion of this matter. 
We may take the lines from him almost at random. 

Five lines are quoted, and fortunately "Bellona's bridegroom" 
does not slip in. Arnold then proceeds to test the poetry of 
Victor Hugo by comparing it with passages from Shakespeare 
and Wordsworth. "Who," he asks, "does not recognize the dif- 
ference of spirit here?" And the difference is, that the English 
lines "have the distinctive spirit of high poetry, and the French 
lines have not." 

In 1880, the year in which The Study of Poetry was written, 
Arnold applies his touchstone method in the essay on Gray: 
and in the essay on Byron ( 1881 ) , lines from Shakespeare and 
Milton appear to aid Arnold in reaching the rather obvious 
conclusion that these great poets "are of another and an alto- 
gether higher order from Byron." Elsewhere in the same paper 
passages from Dante and Shakespeare are quoted to show 
th^t neither Leopardi nor Wordsworth is of their "order." 

These illustrations of its use, gleaned from twenty years of 
Arnold's prose, will serve to show that the touchstone method 
was, indeed, entirely characteristic of his critical approach. It 
now remains to inquire why this was so. It is easy merely to 
say that Arnold was dealing with delicate concepts which 
defeated exposition and which called, rather, for specific tests 
or criteria; that is, for touchstones. And this point is, in a sense, 
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valid. But if we examine somewhat more closely into Arnold's 
habits of mind we shall find some clues more interesting and 
suggestive than this obvious answer. Of these the first seems to 
lie in Arnold's weakness in reasoning on a high level of abstrac- 
tion; a weakness which appears to have necessitated, as a sort 
of mental crutch, the use of touchstones (which Coleridge, 
for instance, did not habitually employ). One must next notice 
the almost magical power which seemed to Arnold to be in- 
herent in words and phrases as such; and lastly that unfortunate 
trick of style, closely connected with this semimystical feeling, 
which led him to mar his prose by the wearisome repetition of 
favored phrases. It were well to consider these points in order. 
Arnold was quite aware of his lack of metaphysical sub- 
tlety, and was frank to admit it. For instance, in the Introduc- 
tion to Literature and Dogma (1871), he says: 

And what a consolation to us, who are so perpetually being 
taunted with our known inaptitude for abstruse reasoning, if we can 
find that for this great concern of religion, at any rate, abstruse 
reasoning does not seem to be the appointed help. . . . 

"Inaptitude" seems, indeed, to be rather too mild a word; for 
when Arnold tried to reason abstrusely the result was extremely 
awkward. Take (by way of touchstone), the following sentence 
from St . Paul and Protestantism. It sounds like Henry James 
in a pulpit: 

That self-sacrificing obedience of Jesus Christ's whole life, which 
was summed up in this great, final act of his crucifixion, and which 
is palpable as sacrifice, obedience, dolorous effort, only there, is, 
therefore, constantly regarded by Paul under the figure of this final 
act, as is also the believer's conformity to Christ's obedience. 

This deficiency, however, in nowise daunted Arnold; he 
was, in fact, rather tickled by the deft way in which, as it 
seemed to him, a disability had been turned into a blessing. 
Thus in the Conclusion of Literature and Dogma he says: 

For while they ["our dogmatic friends"] were born with talents 
for metaphysical speculation and abstruse reasoning, we are so 
notoriously deficient in everything of that kind, that our adver- 
saries often taunt us with it, and have held us up to public ridicule 
as being "without a system of philosophy based on principles inter- 
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dependent, subordinate, and coherent." And so we were thrown on 
letters; thrown upon reading this and that, which anybody can do, 
and thus gradually getting a notion of the history of the human 
mind, which enable us (the "Zeit-Geist" favouring) to correct, in 
reading the Bible, some of the mistakes into which men of more 
metaphysical talents than literary experience have fallen. Cripples 
in like manner have been known, now and then, to be cast by their 
very infirmity upon some mental pursuit which has turned out 
happily for them; and a good fortune of this kind has perhaps 
been ours. 

And in God and the Bible (1875), lie remarks, complacently: 

Descartes, as is well known, had a famous philosophical method 
for discovering truths of all kinds; and people heard of his method 
and used to press him to give them the results which this wonderful 
organ had enabled him to ascertain. Quite in a contrary fashion, 
we sometimes flatter ourselves with the hope that we may be of use 
by the very absence of all scientific pretension, by our very want 
of "a philosophy based on principles interdependent, subordinate, 
and coherent"; because we are thus obliged to treat great questions 
in such a simple way that any one can follow us, while the way, 
at the same time, may possibly be quite right after all, only over- 
looked by more ingenious people because it is so very simple. 

There can be little doubt as to the existence of this weak- 
ness in "abstruse reasoning," examples of which could easily 
be multiplied; and its connection with Arnold's use of the 
touchstone method must by now be equally clear. Where an 
abstract approach cannot be made, a concrete one is demanded. 
Pater, in characterizing subtle responses to works of art, com- 
manded a felicity, a delicacy, an abstraction of phrase to 
which Arnold could never attain. Coleridge, as I have already 
suggested, had precisely the power which Arnold lacked; and 
yet he dealt with concepts even more subtle and difficult of 
exposition than those with which Arnold was concerned. Cole- 
ridge's famous definition of the imagination, 12 for instance, the 
original formulation of which I. A. Richards considers his 
"greatest contribution to critical theory," is entirely abstract. 
Such a definition Arnold could never have formulated. His 
critical instinct, his tact, would have told him wherein imagi- 
nation lay but his reason would have maintained an embar- 
rassed silence. Thus from Arnold we should have had, not 
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an abstract definition, but, by way of compensation for its lack, 
a series of concrete specimens, of touchstones. "Take this, and 
this, and this/' he would have said. "Imagination is there! 9 
And then he would have cemented the pieces together by some 
sort of generalization. The abstract mind of Coleridge weaves 
a shimmering and iridescent tissue; the concrete mind of 
Arnold fits fragments into a mosaic. 

One feels, moreover, that Arnold himself was aware that 
his characteristic method was in lieu of, and by way of com- 
pensation for, a metaphysical forte. ". . . We are obliged to 
treat great questions in such a simple way that any one can 
follow us," he says in the passage from God and the Bible al- 
ready quoted. And again: 

... It is the very simplicity of our understanding that incapaci- 
tates us for the difficult style of the philosophers, and drives us to 
the use of the most ordinary phraseology. . . . 

These words are, of course, intended as irony; but they are 
none the less true. 

If an inability to characterize the subtle abstractly, or to 
reason on a high level of abstraction, drove Arnold to deal, by 
way of definition and illustration, with concrete words and 
phrases, he was strengthened in so doing by a reverence for 
the power which he attributed to such words and phrases. Of 
particular interest because of language which clearly fore- 
shadows the touchstone theory as set forth in The Study of 
Poetry are these lines from a letter to William Steward (a 
workingman at Bedford). It is dated May 8, 1872, 

And as to useful knowledge, a single line of poetry, working 
in the mind, may produce more thoughts and lead to more light, 
which is what man wants, than the fullest acquaintance (to take 
your own instance) with the processes of digestion. 13 

The magical force of single lines, though with respect to 
different use, Arnold feels to be operative in religion as well 
as in poetry. In Literature and Dogma (1873), he says: 

Instructive and beautiful as the parables are, however, they 
have not the importance of the direct teaching of Jesus. But in his 
direct teaching we are on the surest ground in single sentences, 
which have their ineffaceable and unforgettable stamp: My yoke 
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is kindly and my burden light; Many are called ? jew chosen; They 
that are whole need not a physician, but they that are sick; No 
man having put his hand to the plough, and looking back, is fit 
for the kingdom of God. 

This point he makes again, two years later, in God and 
the Bible; 

Now, the teaching of Jesus, as of the nation and race to which 
he belonged, really had in general this character. His deliverances 
were "concise utterances touching the things of concernment to the 
truth." And for practical use among Christians it is in this way, 
as maxims, detached sayings, that they are in fact generally em- 
ployed; and it is when they are employed in this way that their 
practical usefulness is greatest. As single sayings the mind ruminates 
them, turns them over and over, feeds upon Item. 

Arnold, indeed, was a ruminant, finding almost physical 
pleasure in "detached sayings." They are for him, as it were, the 
cud of the mind. Thus he writes, in 1874: 



Who shall say what share the turning over and over in their 
mind, and masticating, so to speak, in early life as models of their 
Latin verse, such things as Virgil's 

Disce, puer, virtutem ex me, verumque laborem 
or Horace's 

Fortuna saevo laeta negotio 

has not had in forming the high spirit of the upper class in France 
and England. . . , 14 

To ruminate poetry, Arnold believed, was therapeutic. It is 
interesting to note how, in the years preceding 1880, this belief 
took shape in his mind. It had been stated in 1872 as a personal 
conviction, in the letter to William Steward, quoted above: 
now it becomes an official and professional opinion. "Learning 
by heart," he says in his General Report for the Year 1878, 

is an exercise to which I attach great value. . . . Poetry is almost 
always taken for this exercise, not prose. ... To have the power 
of reading is not in itself formative. . . . But good poetry is forma- 
tive; it has, too, the precious power of acting by itself and in a way 
managed by nature, not through the instrumentality of that some- 
what terrible character, the scientific educator. I believe that even 
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the rhythm and diction of good poetry are capable of exercising 
some formative effect, even though the sense be imperfectly 
understood. 

And in his General Report for the Year 1880, in language again 
reminiscent of The Study of Poetry, Arnold says: 

The acquisition of good poetry is a discipline which works 
deeper than any other discipline in the range of work of our schools; 
more than any other, too, it works of itself, is independent of the 
school teacher, and cannot be spoiled by pedantry and injudicious- 
ness on his part. . . . Wordsworth says, "To be incapable of a feeling 
for poetry, in my sense of the word, is to be without love of human 
nature and reverence for God/* And it is only through acquaintance 
with poetry, and with good poetry, that this "feeling of poetry" can 
be given. 

Good poetry does undoubtedly tend to form the soul and 
character; it tends to beget a love of beauty and of truth in alliance 
together, it suggests, however indirectly, high and noble principles 
of action, and it inspires the emotion so helpful in making principles 
operative. Hence its extreme importance to all of us; but in our 
elementary schools its importance seems to me to be at present 
quite extraordinary. . . . 

The choice of passages to be learnt is of the utmost importance, 
and requires close and intelligent observing of the children. . . . 
That the poetry chosen should have real beauties of expression and 
feeling, that these beauties should be such as the children's hearts 
and minds can lay hold of, and that a distinct point or centre of 
beauty and interest should occur within the limits of the passage 
learnt, all these are conditions to be insisted upon. ... To secure 
this, the teacher may without scruple plunge into the middle of a 
scene or passage. . . . 

In 1887, the year before Arnold's death, we have, in A 
Friend of God, a frank and concise admission: 

Let me be candid. I love the mystics, but what I find best in 
them is their golden single sentences, not the whole conduct of their 
argument and result of their work. 

No, "not the whole conduct of their argument and result of 
their work," for to grasp that necessitates an exercise of reason- 
ing on a level of abstraction which would be, for Arnold, dis- 
tasteful if not impossible. But as with the teachings of Jesus, 
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so with the work of the mystics. The important thing, for 
Arnold, his "surest ground/' is to deal with "single sentences 
which have their ineffaceable and unforgettable stamp"; with 
"golden single sentences"; with "isolated sentences fitted to 
abide in the memory, to be a possession for the mind and soul, 
to form the character." 

Here is an extraordinary preoccupation with single sen- 
tences, phrases, and fragments. It now remains to suggest a 
connection between this preoccupation and the cardinal defect 
of Arnold's prose style. 

This defect, against which, as Lowry says, "so many of his 
readers have rebelled," is, of course, a repetition, frequently 
tiresome, of favored phrases. It amounted to what Arnold him- 
self might have called "a tic, a mania." In condemning this 
fault it is easy, and rather unkind, to use his own words. In 
Dr. Stanleys Lectures on the Jewish Church (1863), Arnold 
scolds the liberals in terms not inapplicable to the scolder 
[italics mine]: 

Ah! these liberals! the power for good they have had, and lost: 
the power for good they will yet again have, and yet again lose! 
Eternal bondsmen of phrases and catchwords, will they never arrive 
at the heart of any matter, but always keep muttering round it 
their silly shibboleths like an incantation? 

And in The Incompatibles (1881), referring to "The pedant, 
the man of routine," in words almost painfully descriptive of 
himself, Arnold says: 

. . . Simplicity cannot be had without thinking, without consid- 
erable searchings of spirit. . . . He has his formula, his catchword, 
which saves him from thinking, and which lie is always ready to 
apply; and anything simple is, from its very simplicity, more likely 
to give him an opening to apply his formula. 

For this trick of repetition various explanations have been 
offered. Hugh Kingsmill has this to say: 

Arnold's habit of repeating certain key-words and phrases . . . 
has been attributed to a theory that only by incessant pressure can 
any new idea be urged into the head of an Englishman. A plausible 
theory; but I think this repetition was also due to an unconscious 
desire to strengthen his always uncertain hold on whatever idea 
had him in thrall at the moment 15 
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H. W. Paul finds it "amazing that a man of Mr. Arnold's 
fastidious taste and true scholarship should not have instinc- 
tively avoided so paltry a device," 16 and adds, by way of be- 
lated explanation, "Mr. Arnold was apt to think, with the bell- 
man in the Hunting of the Snark, that what he told you three 
times was true." In reply to these comments one might say 
that Arnold did not avoid this "paltry" device because he 
could not. One's instincts do not avoid a tic; they submit to it. 
And if, as I suggest, the tic, in Arnold's case, was compensa- 
torywas in lieu, one might say, of certain reasoning powers- 
its avoidance becomes doubly difficult. Nor did he share the 
weakness of the bellman. Arnold firmly believed that what 
he told you once was true. 

Dr. Lowry has a rather subtle and interesting explanation of 
this habit of repetition, although he does subscribe, in part, to 
the bellman theory. He begins by quoting a letter from Arnold 
to Clough, and then proceeds with his observations: 17 

"The Preface is done," he [Arnold] writes to Clough in 1853. 
"How difficult it is to write prose: and why? Because of the articu- 
lations of the discourse: one leaps these over in Poetry places one 
thought cheek by jowl with another without introducing them and 
leaves them but in prose this will not do. It is, of course, not right 
in poetry either but we all do it." 

Here we have the secret, I believe, of those repetitions in 
Arnold's essays, against which so many of his readers have rebelled. 
He was a schoolmaster and, as such, knew the magnitude of human 
inattention. It was, therefore, a principle with him to say the same 
thing several times. But it was also this other self-consciousness 
about "articulations in the discourse" that put often in his best 
work double and triple joints that clinch his meaning to the point 
of boredom. 

And in a note on this passage Lowry adds: 

It is only fair to remember, however, that Arnold was used to 
putting quotations in his note-books and reflecting on them re- 
peatedly. This habit made him attach to certain phrases overtones 
and connotations that escape his reader, who sees these same 
phrases time and again in the essays. The error was the failure to 
realize that others had not constructed about these words the same 
aura of meditation that he had. The grace of God, he believed, often 
consisted in setting certain thoughts strongly before the mind and in 
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keeping off others. But he forgot that Alcibiades could not tolerate, 
even from Socrates, the same thing twice. 

I find it difficult, however, to accept Dr. Lowry's suggestion 
that the secret of the repetitions in Arnold's essays lies in his 
"self -consciousness about 'articulations in the discourse/" If 
the secret were indeed here, we should expect to find this 
repetition in the Preface of 1858, to which the passage from the 
letter to Clough, quoted by Lowry, refers; yet of such repeti- 
tion the Preface is, as it seems to me, singularly free. And why? 
Because it is a document in which, for Arnold at least, the 
reasoning on a high level of abstraction is strong; one in which 
he successfully explores those situations the representation of 
which is, as he says, painful; one in which he skillfully analyzes 
the poetical theory of the Greeks. It is a document, accordingly, 
in which his usual weakness in such reasoning is not apt to 
drive him to a mystical repetition of favored phrases and sen- 
tences. Dr. Lowry would seem, therefore, to show us not the 
source of Arnold's repetitions, but their absence due to the 
appearance of a power usually lacking to him; a power whose 
manifestations renders these repetitions unnecessary. 

With some of Dr. Lowry's remarks about the quotations in 
the notebooks I entirely concur. Arnold did, indeed, "attach to 
certain phrases overtones and connotations that escape his 
reader/' He did, indeed, fail "to realize that others had not con- 
structed about these words the same aura of meditation that he 
had/' But the cart is put before the horse. It was not the habit 
of entering quotations in the notebooks which led Arnold to 
"attach to certain phrases overtones and connotations/' It was 
because these overtones and connotations existed in Arnold's 
mind and were by him intermingled with the phrases, that he 
entered .them in his notebooks. 

I must, accordingly, suggest another explanation for the 
repetitions in Arnold's prose, and it is simply this : An inability 
to characterize the subtle abstractly, a confessed inability to 
reason on a high level of abstraction, forced Arnold to adopt, 
as a critical approach, a compensatory method which employed 
concrete examples and illustrations. These took the form of 
fragmentary passages, phrases, and isolated sentences. They 
had, as he thought, a therapeutic value; he regarded them with 
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an almost mystical reverence, and attached to them "overtones 
and connotations." Their use was a settled habit of his mind; 
and when they punctuate his prose they appear not as the 
cheap employment of a paltry device not as a schoolmaster's 
claim on attention not because of "selfconsciousness about 
'articulations in the discourse*" but instinctively. 

Such critical notice as the touchstone passages have hereto- 
fore received has been cursory. The earliest is, so far as I 
know, Albert S. Cook's introduction to The Touchstones of 
Poetry, from the writings of Matthew Arnold and John Ruskin 
(1887). This work is, on the whole, slight. After some interest- 
ing comments on Arnold's reaction to Virgil, Cook concentrates 
his attention on certain canons enunciated by Ruskin. 

Arthur Galton, in Two Essays upon Matthew Arnold (Lon- 
don, 1897), mentions the essential nature of the touchstone 
passages, and proceeds to compare their style, briefly, with that 
of Arnold's poetry. He quotes one passage each from "Sohrab 
and Rustum," "Tristram and Iseult," "Urania," "Isolation," 
"Grande Chartreuse," and "Dover Beach," but draws no con- 
clusions other than that "it is more convincing to take a few 
examples and compare them with test passages from the great 
masters, than to assert that Matthew Arnold's poetry has 
various abstract qualities of style, such as restraint, severity, 
directness, or simplicity." 

Sir Walter Raleigh (Some Authors, Oxford 1923), is ve- 
hemently scornful of Arnold. "What could be more whimsical/' 
he asks, "than to attempt to judge the relative greatness of 
poets by a comparison of single lines chosen at random from 
their works?" (Note the assumption that the choice was "at 
random.") "Nothing so bizarre," he proceeds, "has ever been 
done in so serious a spirit since the foolish fellow of the classical 
story brought a sample brick to market in an attempt to sell his 
house. He too was a pedant, but he must yield the pride to the 
English professor, who taught poetic architecture all his life, 
and when he was asked to pass judgment on the merits of a 
church and a town-hall, was content to handle a brick from 
each." Raleigh concludes, of course, that Arnold was essen- 
tially and wholly dogmatic, his comment being a really master- 
ful piece of indignant obtuseness. 
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Stanley Williams (in Matthew Arnold as a Critic of Litera- 
ture, 1924) stresses the fact that each touchstone passage is 
ethical in tone, and holds that the Theory is not criticism, but 
an arbitrary selection of what an individual thinks most desir- 
able for mankind. J. B. Orrick, on the other hand, interprets the 
touchstone doctrine as a mechanical acceptance of the imitation 
of masterpieces as a standard of judgment. (See Matthew 
Arnold and Goethe, PubL English Goethe Soc., ns, iv. 1928.) 

In The Humanism of Matthew Arnold ( Symposium, 1931 ) , 
Edwin B. Bur gum discusses the touchstone passages as keys to 
intuition, and says that Arnold's theory sacrifices the whole for 
the sake of the part. 

H. W. Garrod (Poetry and the Criticism of Life, Oxford, 
1931 ) notes with relish that Arnold misquotes Dante, Chaucer, 
and Milton, and calls the Touchstone Theory "the method of 
the Frogs." In A Study of Matthew Arnold's Conception of 
Poetry, a doctoral dissertation, (University of California 1933), 
Joseph Sumner Keeney discusses the touchstone passages 
briefly in connection with Arnold's conception of the Grand 
Style. E. L. Hunt (Matthew Arnold and his Critics, Sewanee 
Rev., Oct.-Dec. 1936), describes the Touchstone Theory as a 
"selection of essences." And Lionel Trilling (Matthew Arnold, 
1939 ) maintains that Arnold seems to mean, when speaking of 
"the highest poetical quality," poetry in the "grand style"; 
poetry of which "grimness or sadness or melancholy or resig- 
nation" is the essence. 

Of these notices none, it seems to me, is distinguished by 
the insight shown by Dr. Lowry in his comment (previously 
quoted) on Arnold's habit of putting quotations in his note- 
books. "This habit," says Lowry, "made him attach to certain 
phrases overtones and connotations that escape his reader. . . . 
The error was the failure to realize that others had not con- 
structed about these words the same aura of mediation that he 
had/' These words might be applied with more force to the 
touchstone passages than to the entries in the notebooks; and 
an attempt to recapture the overtones, to reconstruct, to some 
extent, the connotations to examine the "aura of meditation" 
with which Arnold's mind may have invested the touchstone 
lines is a principal undertaking of this work. In order to do so, 
one must study states of mind. 
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In a letter written in April, 1856, to his eldest sister, Mrs. 
Forster, Arnold says: 

My poems are making their way, I think, though slowly, and 
perhaps never to make way very far. . . . The fact is, however, that 
the state of mind expressed in many of the poems is one that is 
becoming more common, and you see that even the Obermann 
stanzas are taken up with interest by some. 18 

The appeal of a poem, he seems to be saying, lies in part, 
at least, in a correspondence between the poet's state of mind 19 
and that (existing or evoked) of the reader. If sympathy of 
mood, 20 for example, thus results in appreciation, how is a 
critic's work conditioned by the relation, if any, between his 
own characteristic states of mind, and the psychological con- 
texts of the poetry which he praises or condemns? More spe- 
cifically what, in the case of Arnold, is the relation, if any, be- 
tween his characteristic states of mind, and those reflected by 
the touchstone passages which, culled from all the poetry of 
the western world, he offers as supreme examples and tests of 
poetic excellence? It is my contention that a very real relation- 
ship exists; and this study will attempt to trace it, to determine 
its significance, and, in the light of such relationship, to assess 
the value of the passages as touchstones. 

Of the eleven touchstone verses eight are, in denotation, 
definitely pessimistic, while one expresses resignation. Two, 
for example, contain the word pain (a key word in Arnold's 
poetry). Each of them must have held, for Arnold, a signifi- 
cance very precious, yet very elusive; one which defeated 
exposition. To his conscious mind each may have invoked, by 
allusion, 21 an element which he felt to be of the essence of the 
touchstone's author; and each may have summoned up for 
Arnold a series of similar states of mind characteristic of that 
author and of other great works. Such appeal, moreover, may 
have gone deeper than the conscious intellect. These lines may 
have struck some singularly sympathetic note in Arnold's mind; 
some note subtly attuned to profound and possibly melancholy 
habits of his mind. 

"The specimens I have quoted," he says, "differ widely from 
one another, but they have in common this: the possession of 
the very highest poetical quality/' i.e., truth and seriousness. 
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The touchstone verses, one is tempted to reply, do not differ 
widely from one another, and they have in common this: allu- 
siveness and Arnoldian pessimism. Perhaps, as F, L. Lucas says, 
"the greatest poetry in the world is largely the saddest." Were 
the touchstone passages, then, unconsciously selected by an 
exercise of that personal estimate against which Arnold him- 
self has warned us? Is their common denominator truth and 
seriousness (as we are told), or a subtle and irresistible 
appeal to the heartsick mind which assembled this collection 
of gloomy fragments? Finally, may a new link be established 
between Arnold's criticism and his poetry? These are some of 
the questions with which the following chapters will deal. 



CHAPTER 



I 



THE PATHOS OF YOUNG DEATH 

(Iliad iii, 243-244) 



THE FIRST TOUCHSTONE passage as translated by 
Dr. Hawtrey reads thus: 

So said she; they long since in Earth's soft arms were reposing, 
There, in their own dear land, their fatherland, Lacedaemon. 

In a study of these lines, of the state of mind which they reveal, 
and of that state of mind as being characteristic of Arnold, both 
denotation and connotation are of extreme importance. Of 
these a translation can, as a rule, render only the former. The 
aura, the overtones, to which the manner, style, and sound of 
a language give rise are, in translation, lost. A recognizable 
state of mind has, however, a definable core, common to normal 
intelligences. Such denotation does survive translation; and 
since we must deal with the denotative aspects of states of mind 
the use of translation is, it seems, permissible. 

Of the lines now to be considered we have, fortunately, the 
translation which Arnold knew and admired. In the lectures 
On Translating Homer he says: 1 

The most successful attempt hitherto made at rendering Homer 
into English, the attempt in which Homer's general effect has been 
best retained, is an attempt made in the hexameter measure. It is 
a version of the famous lines in the third book of the Iliad, which 
end with the mention of Castor and Pollux. . . . The author is the 
accomplished Provost of Eton, Dr. Hawtrey. . . . The passage is 
short; and Dr. Hawtrey's version of it is suffused with a pensive 
grace which is, perhaps, rather more Virgilian than Homeric; still 
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it is the one version of any part of the Iliad which in some degree 
reproduces for me the original effect of Homer: it is the best, and it 
is in hexameters. 

When these lectures were published, Arnold printed the 
whole passage in a note. In so doing he restored the touch- 
stone verses to their context; a practice which I shall follow, 
underscoring, in each case, the magic lines. The elders of Troy 
("like grasshoppers that in a forest sit upon a tree") are at 
the Skaian gates, viewing the Achaian host. They are joined 
by Helen, who, when questioned by Priam, identifies various 
personages among the Greeks. After pointing out Aias and 
Idomeneus, she says: 

Clearly the rest I behold of the dark-eyed sons of Achaia: 
Known to me well are the faces of all; their names I remember; 
Two, two only remain, whom I see not among the commanders, 
Castor fleet in the car, Polydeukes brave with the cestus, 
Own dear brethren of mine, one parent loved us as infants. 
Are they not here in the host, from the shores of loved Lacedaemon, 
Or, though they came with the rest in ships that bound through 

the waters, 

Dare they not enter the fight or stand in the council of Heroes, 
All for fear of the shame and the taunts my crime has awakened? 
So said she; they long since in Earth's soft arms were reposing, 
There in their own dear land, their Fatherland, Lacedaemon. 

To the touchstone lines, as they stand thus in their context, 
a state of mind must now be ascribed. The Greek, literally 
translated, reads simply: 

Two young men already life-bestowing earth held, 
In Lacedaemon, their dear fatherland. 

Such is the denotation. As to the connotation one may say that 
the death of the young, in common experience, is always 
endowed with especial pathos. Arnold's individual connotation 
can, however, be reconstructed only in part only to the extent, 
perhaps, of establishing the fact that the pathos of young 
death was a state of mind habitual with him. 

Before attempting to define the mood which the touch- 
stone passage reveals, one would do well to avail oneself of 
every possible aid offered by Arnold. The important thing, after 
all, is to discover, in so far as one can, just what these lines 
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meant to him. He comments, in the lectures On Translating 
Homer, on an unfortunate dictum of Ruskin s; and in so doing 
reveals, in some degree, his own feeling about the passage. 
We can, at least, see Arnold's mind playing over it when he 

says: 2 

The frame of mind in which we approach an author influences 
our correctness of appreciation of him; and Homer should be ap- 
proached by a translator in the simplest frame of mind possible. 
Modern sentiment tries to make the ancient not less than the modern 
world its own; but against modern sentiment in its applications 
to Homer the translator, if he would feel Homer truly and unless 
he feels him truly, how can he render him trulyp-cannot be too 
much on his guard. For example: the writer of an interesting 
article on English translations of Homer, in the last number of the 
National Review, quotes, I see, with admiration, a criticism of Mr. 
Ruskin on the use of the epithet ["life-giving"] in that beautiful 
passage in the third book of the Iliad, which follows Helen's men- 
tion of her brothers Castor and Pollux as alive, though they were 
in truth dead. . . . "The poet," says Mr. Ruskin, 'lias to speak of the 
earth in sadness; but he will not let that sadness affect or change 
his thought of it. No; though Castor and Pollux be dead, yet the 
earth is our mother stiD, fruitful, life-giving." This is a just speci- 
men of that sort of application of modern sentiment to the ancients, 
against which a student, who wishes to feel the ancients truly, 
cannot too resolutely defend himself. It reminds one, as, alas! so 
much of Mr. Ruskin's writing reminds one, of those words of the 
most delicate of living critics: "Comme tout genre de composition 
a son ecueil particulier, celui du genre romanesque, cest le faux." 
The reader may feel moved as he reads it; but it is not the less an 
example of "le faux" in criticism; it is false. It is not true, as to that 
particular passage, that Homer called the earth ["life-giving"] be- 
cause, "though he had to speak of the earth in sadness, he would 
not let that sadness change or affect his thought of it," but con- 
soled himself by considering that "the earth is our mother still, 
fruitful, life-giving." It is not true as a matter of general criticism, 
that this kind of sentimentality, eminently modern, inspires Homer 
at all. "From Homer and Polygnotus I every day learn more clearly," 
says Goethe, "that in our life here above ground we have, properly 
speaking, to enact Hell*; if the student must absolutely have a key- 
note to the Iliad, let him take this of Goethe, and see what he can 
do with it; it will not, at any rate, like the tender pantheism of 
Mr. Ruskin, falsify for him the whole strain of Homer. 
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The translator ( and presumably the reader also, since Bus- 
kin was not a translator), should approach Homer in the 
simplest possible frame o mind, free of all modern sentiment; 
and the proper key-note to the Iliad is "that in our life here 
above ground we have, properly speaking, to enact Hell." But 
in what frame of mind does Arnold himself approach Homer? 
Is it simple? Is it free of modern sentiment? By no means; 
for if it were, how could he praise Hawtrey's rendering of the 
touchstone lines? That translation, as Arnold concedes, is "suf- 
fused with a pensive grace which is, perhaps, rather more Vir- 
gilian than Homeric." It omits entirely the lovely epithet 'life- 
giving/' "life-bestowing," which Homer commonly applies to 
the earththat epithet upon which Buskin commented in so 
sentimental a manner. The Greek, translated literally, reads 
"life-bestowing earth held," which Hawtrey, with pensive Vk- 
gilian grace, renders "in Earth's soft arms were reposing." Now 
Arnold, of course, in praising Hawtrey, was arguing in favor 
of hexameters as the proper meter for Homeric translation into 
English. But Arnold also, and to a very significant extent was, 
in conferring this praise, exhibiting his own propensity for the 
"personal estimate" his own tendency to be blind to anything 
that did not please and satisfy him. He does not practice what 
he preached. He neglects the "real estimate." Arnold could 
read Greek he knew that these lines, accurately translated, 
should contain the epithet "life-bestowing," so rich in conno- 
tation, with its implication that death is but life come full 
circle; that the earth, which bestowed life, receives it back. 
No one who approached Homer in a simple frame of mind, and 
devoid of modern sentiment, could praise a translation which 
ignored this epithet, and invented "soft arms were reposing." 
But soft arms, and repose, undoubtedly appealed to Arnold; 
and that was enough. He would sooner please himself, one 
feels, than heed Homer. This unfortunate habit of paring down 
the richness of poetry to fit the mould of his own mind we shall 
encounter repeatedly, in Arnold, as we study the other touch- 
stone passages. 

Three more references by Arnold to the touchstone lines 
should be noticed. In On Translating Homer, while praising 
Dr. Hawtrey's hexameters, he speaks of these verses as being 
"the poef s comment on Helen's mention of her brothers"; and, 
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in condemning Ruskin's dictum, he refers to "the famous lines 
in the third book of the Iliad, which end with the mention of 
Castor and Pollux." Nearly twenty years later, in recollecting 
the lines for use as a touchstone, he calls them, in The Study 
of Poetry, "that beautiful passage in the third book of the 
Iliad, which follows Helen's mention of her brothers Castor 
and Pollux as alive, though they were in truth dead." With 
these comments in mind, the lines must now be read. 

So said she; they long since in Earth's soft arms were reposing, 
There, in their own dear land, their fatherland, Lacedaemon. 

A first impression of the state of mind here revealed is, 
perhaps, that it is one of ironic ignorance of loss. But this read- 
ing does not long survive a closer scrutiny of the lines. We are 
told to approach Homer in the simplest possible frame of mind, 
devoid of modern sentiment, remembering that he was, to 
Arnold, "a poet most plain and direct in his ideas." We are 
told to remember that the proper key-note to the Iliad is "that 
in our life above ground we have, properly speaking, to enact 
Hell." The guilty sister, watching at the Trojan gates, "enacts 
Hell"; but as for the gallant and innocent young brothers, "they 
long since in Earth's soft arms were reposing." Moreover, it is 
upon them, and not upon Helen, that the thought dwells. The 
verses are, not the poet's comment on Helen, but "the poet's 
comment on Helen's mention of her brothers"; "the famous 
lines . . . which end with the mention of Castor and Pollux." 
The state of mind they reflect, therefore, is not Helen's is not 
her ironic ignorance of loss; it is, rather, one centered on the 
fate of the brothers, who "were in truth dead." This might be 
described, in particular, as that state of mind which contem- 
plates the solemnity, the loneliness, the languor of death, and 
the seemliness of burial in native, life-bestowing soil. All these 
subordinate elements are included in it. The lines are, however, 
pervaded with a deep and abiding pathos. Life is a hell, and 
death is not without its aspects of peace: and yet (the lines 
are "pensive") one sighs over the sleep of young warriors 
"cyningas geonge/sweordurn aswefede" who now may never 
drink delight of battle with their peers, "Far on the ringing 
plains of windy Troy." This pathos would seem to be the domi- 
nant mood of the lines; and the state of mind which they 
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express must therefore, I think, when described in general, and 
reduced to its simplest terms, be said to be the abiding pathos 
of the early death of the young. 

Now if we examine Homer we shall see that it is possible 
to assess the potential allusiveness, to Arnold, of these touch- 
stone lines; for there are, in the Iliad (from which all the 
Homeric touchstone verses are taken), at least twelve passages 
involving a like state of mind. These it would be tedious to 
quote, and the reader will no doubt recall many of them, I 
refer to the fate of Protesilaus; 3 the murderous attack of Dio- 
medes upon the young sons of Phaenops; 4 the twin sons of 
Diocles who "fell like tall fir trees" at the hands of Aeneas; 5 
the wistful words of Andromache to Hector; 6 the slaying of 
Iphidamas by Agamemnon; 7 the death of Cebriones; 8 Homer's 
comment on the amis of Achilles; 9 the fall of Hippothoos be- 
fore the spear of Aias; 10 the mournful prophecy of Achilles; 11 
the lament of Briseis for Patroclus; 12 the words of Priam to 
Hector; 13 and the pathetic passage in which the wife of Hector 
orders the bath to be prepared for his return "neither wist she 
anywise that far from all baths flashing-eyed Athene had laid 
him low by the hand of Achilles." 14 In the Odyssey, moreover, 
are two such passages, 15 the first of which deals with Helen's 
brothers, the subject of the touchstone verses, and mentions 
them as being under "the earth, the giver of life" that phrase 
which elicited from Buskin the unfortunate apergu with which 
Arnold so vigorously dealt. 

All these passages reflect a state of mind concerned with 
"the pathos of the young man doomed to early death"; a pathos 
which seems, in the Iliad, to be as Trilling notes, a recurrent 
theme. Since Arnold's familiarity with Homer is unquestioned, 
one may infer that to passages such as these the touchstone 
verses could, by allusion, have directed his mind; those verses 
being, perhaps, as its most concise and perfect statement, 
representative to him of a mood recurrent in Homer's poetry 
and of its essence. 

The mood of this first touchstone passage, moreover, 
though not, as in the Iliad, recurrent and essential, is common 
to many classical writers. It exists in them in sufficient force and 
with sufficient frequency to allow one further to infer that the 
allusive power of the touchstone verses may, in Arnold's mind, 
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have gone beyond Homer to include as well the classics in 
general. 16 

But if we would attempt to ascertain the extent to which 
this state of mind was characteristic of Arnold himself, we 
must turn to his poetry, prose, letters, and notebooks. 

The Homeric spirit is, perhaps, stronger in the heroic frag- 
ment, Sohrab and Rusttira, than in any other of Arnold's poems. 
Here, surely, is the pathos of the young man doomed to early 
death. 

But me thou must bear hence, not send with them, 

But carry me with thee to Seistan, 

And place me on a bed, and mourn for me, 

Thou, and the snow-hair'd Zal, and all thy friends. 

And thou must lay me in that lovely earth, 

And heap a stately mound above my bones, 

And plant a far-seen pillar over all. 

# # & 

Unwillingly the spirit fled away, 
Regretting the warm mansion which it left, 
And youth, and bloom, and this delightful world. 

We pity Sohrab; and we pity, too, the noble youth done 
to death by the boar him who rests, in The Church of Brou, 
in a "marble grave": 

Where thou, young Prince! shalt never more arise 
From the fringed mattress where thy Duchess lies, 
On autumn-mornings, when the bugle sounds, 
And ride across the drawbridge with thy hounds. 

He is, it would seem, less like Sohrab than like "the twittering 
ghosts" who, in Balder Dead, swarmed around Hermod in Hell: 

. . . young men who died 

Too soon for fame, with white ungraven shields. 

But the note of personal loss makes this state of mind, in 
Arnold, even more poignant. On April 9, 1859, his brother 
William Delafield, returning ill from India, died, a young man, 
at Gibraltar. In Arnold's diary for that year occurs the follow- 
ing entry: 

April 13th. M. Rapet came for me as I was going out with 
him received Susy's letter "Dear Willy died at San Roquet" 
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Writing to his mother from Paris on May 8th he says: 

I thought of Willy the other day at Carnac while I looked over 
the perfectly still and bright Atlantic by Quiberon Bay, and saw 
the sails passing in the distance where he would have passed had 
he lived to come home. 17 

The thought at Carnac is thus expressed: 

Ah! where is he, who should have come 
Where that far sail is passing now, 
Past the Loire's mouth, and by the foam 
Of Finistere's unquiet brow, 

Home, round into the English wave? 
He lingers where the Rock of Spain 
Mediterranean waters lave; 
He enters not th' Atlantic Main. 

Oh could he once have reached this air 
Freshen'd by plunging tides, by showers! 
Have felt this breath he lov'd, of fair 
Cold northern fields, and grass, and flowers! 

He long'd for it, press'd onIn vain! 
At the Straits fail'd that Spirit brave. 
The South was parent of his pain, 
The South is mistress of his grave. 

To the sad fate of this same younger brother A Southern 
Night also refers: 

Thy memory, thy pain, tonight 
My brother! and thine early lot, 
Possess me quite. 

The murmur of this Midland deep 

Is heard tonight around thy grave, 

There, where Gibraltar's cannon'd steep 
O'erfrowns the wave. 

For there, with bodily anguish keen, 
With Indian heats at last fordone, 

With public toil and private teen 
Thou sank'st, alone. 
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A somewhat less personal loss, but one which nevertheless 
invoked the state of mind with which we are concerned, was 
that of the old Rugbaean, Clough. His death, on November 
13, 1861, cut short a career which had seemed to the Arnold 
family, as they watched it with affectionate interest, to be one 
of brilliant promise. On November 20 Arnold wrote to his 
mother: 18 

First of all, you will expect me to say something about poor 
Clough. That is a loss which I shall feel more and more as time 
goes on, for he is one of the few people who ever made a deep 
impression upon me, and as time goes on, and one finds no one else 
who makes such an impression, one's feeling about those who did 
make it gets to be something more and more distinct and unique. . . . 
I know no details except that he died at Florence. 

Four and a half years later Arnold's "deep impression" is, 
at length, transmuted into poetry; for ". . . Thyrsis never more 
we swains shall see"; and, in these lines, the mood of the touch- 
stonethe mood of Bion and Moschus 19 again appears: 

I cannot reach the signal-tree to-night, 
Yet, happy omen, hail! 

Hear it from thy broad lucent Arno-vale 

(For there thine earth-forgetting eyelids keep 
The morningless and unawakening sleep 

Under the flowery oleanders pale), 

Hear it, O Thyrsis . . . 

Haworth Churchyard commemorates Charlotte Bronte, that 
strange, passionate creature, who died too soon. Elegy by now 
had become Arnold's "one form of natural poetic utterance." 20 

How shall we honour the young, 
The ardent, the gifted? how mourn? 
Console we cannot, her ear 
Is deaf. Far northward from here, 
In a churchyard high 'mid the moor 
Of Yorkshire, a little earth 
Stops it for ever to praise. 
# & ** 

Strew with laurel the grave 
Of the early-dying! Alas, 
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Early she goes on the path 

To the Silent Country, and leaves 

Half her laurels unwon, 

Dying too soon! . . . 

But this state of mind, in Arnold, obtains independent of 
actual event. He speaks thus, for instance, of Orion "The 1 
Hunter of the Tanagraean Field" 

But him, in his sweet prime, 

By severance immature, 

By Artemis' soft shafts, 

She, though a Goddess born, 

Saw in the rocky isle of Delos die. 21 

And of mankind in general, in The Lord's Messengers, he says: 

Some, unconquer'd, are crossed 
(Not yet half through the day) 
By a pitiless arrow of Death. 

Merope, too, in her Hamlet-like indecision, sounds the note: 

Or with what voice shall I the questions meet 
Of my two elder sons, slain long ago. . . . 

There is, finally, Demophoon "The charrn'd babe of the Eleu- 
sinian king" 

In some chance battle on Cithaeron-side 
The nursling of the Mighty Mother died, 
And went where all his fathers went before. 22 

But the state of mind of the touchstone verses, though abun- 
dantly expressed in Arnold's poetry, is found also in his prose. 
He quotes, for instance, in detail, Eugenie de Guerin's account 
of the death of her brother: 

How we have gazed at him and loved him, and kissed him, his 
wife, and we, his sisters; he lifeless lying in his bed, his head on 
the pillow as if he were asleep! Then we followed him to the church- 
yard, to the grave, to his last resting-place. . . , 23 

He lingers with tenderness over Arthur Mynors, "An Eton 
Boy," who, instead of going up to Oxford or Cambridge, joined 
the army, and succumbed in Africa. 
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On the 26th of April, the day after his death, Arthur Mynors was 
Juried under a mimosa-tree, on a grassy slope looking down to the 
sea over the lovely valley of the Tugela. ... It was a happy nature 
that, by the banks of the Tugela, passed thus early away a happy 
and beautiful nature. 24 

And Carlyle, of whom Arnold was often extremely critical, is 
praised when he strikes the elegiac note: 

Never, surely, was Carlyle's prose so beautiful and pure as in 
his rendering of the Youths' dirge over Mignon! "Well is our 
treasure now laid up, the fair image of the past. Here sleeps it in 
the marble, undecaying. . . ." 25 

Writers on Arnold, both modern and Victorian, have, in- 
deed, been struck by the extent to which the theme of death 
absorbs him. This preoccupation was, in large measure, due to 
a settled habit of mind. But even if this habit of mind had 
been lacking, the events of Arnold's life the personal tragedies 
which in cruel succession befell him would alone have sufficed 
to sustain the elegiac mood. For his married life, as Trilling, 
quoting A Question (to Fausta) observes, was "to become "one 
long funeral'; in four years he was to carry three sons to their 
graves, two in the same year, 1868." These sad events are re- 
corded, not in Arnold's formal prose, not in his essays, reviews, 
and lectures, but in his letters and notebooks. There, as in his 
poetry, one reads his heart. 

The first to die was his infant son Basil. Of the lingering ill- 
ness of this baby there is, in Mrs. Arnold's diary for the last 
months of 1867, an agonizing account. On January 4, 1868, 
occurs the inevitable entry in Arnold's notebook: "Little Basil 
died." And on the 6th he wrote his mother: 

Flu's [his wife's] first desire was to lay the dear little man in 
Ambleside churchyard, where you and Fan would be near him and 
see to his little grave: and it was my first wish too, but I am afraid 
it is impracticable. Ambleside being not possible, my next wish is 
Laleham, for which I, more than any of us, perhaps, except Jane, 
shall always have a home feeling. 26 

On January 11 the entry in the notebook reads: 
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Dear little Basil was buried. 

Whosoever shall humble himself as this little child, the same 
is greatest in the kingdom of Heaven. 

And on the same day he again writes his mother: 

And that little darling we have left behind us at Laleham; and 
he will soon fade out of people's remembrance, but we shall re- 
member him and speak of him as long as we live, and he will be 
one more bond between us, even more perhaps in his death than 
in his sweet little life. 27 

A week passes, and he writes to his mother yet again: 

. . , more and more, I daresay, I shall have to do, till my thoughts 
turn more and more to that to which they have even now turned 
with pleasure the thought of my pretty little Basil, and resting 
by him in his quiet churchyard. 28 

On November 23, 1868, a second blow fell. Arnold's eldest 
son, "dear, dear Tommy/' died at Harrow, aged sixteen. He 
was sweet-natured, lovable, and musical. He had been an in- 
valid from birth, and the watchful care which both parents had 
lavished upon him had knit him so closely to their hearts that 
his loss was almost insupportable. We turn first to that pathetic 
notebook for 1868: 

Nov. 23. Tommy died 

Leva igitur faciem tuam in coelum! . 

Nov. 28. Tommy's funeral. 

Awake, thou lute and harp: 
I myself will awake right early. 

On the day following the funeral Arnold wrote to Mrs. 
Clough, the widow of his old friend: 

I suppose every one, but his mother and I, thought that he could 
not live to grow up but we had seen him spared so often when he 
was threatened, that we went on day after day and hoped he 
would be spared still. We took him yesterday to Laleham where 
my father lived when he was first married, and laid him in the 
churchyard there by his poor little brother. Mrs. Arnold got 
through the long endless day better than I could have hoped. 29 

To Lady de Rothschild he wrote, on November 30: 
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I was sure you would be touched by the death of my poor little 
boy, to whom you have so often showed kindness. I imagine every 
one here thought he could not get through the winter, though 
they could give no special name to his complaint except to call it, 
with the doctors, "failure in vital power" following upon the slight 
shock given to him by his fall from a pony in Westmoreland. But 
his mother and I had watched him through so many ebbings and 
flowings of his scanty stock of vital power that we had always 
hopes for him, and till I went into his room last Monday morning 
an hour before the end I did not really think he would die. 30 

The fatal year draws at length to a close, and on his forty- 
sixth birthday Christmas Eve, 1868 Arnold wrote to Ms 
mother: 

Everything has seemed to come together to make this year the 
beginning of a new time to me: the gradual settlement of my own 
thought, little Basil's death, and then my dear, dear Tommy's. 81 

The abiding pathos of the early death of the young. Such 
is the mood of the touchstone, and such is Arnold's mood; for 
he was, indeed, in these middle years, "a man of sorrow, and 
acquainted with grief/' The letters to his mother continue: 

HARROW, FEBRUARY 27, 1869. 

It is wonderfully clear, a bright day with a cold wind, so I went to 
a field on the top of the hill, whence I can see the clumps of Botleys 
and the misty fine of the Thames, where Tommy lies at the foot 
of them. 32 

KNERWORTH, MAY 12, 1869. 

Before I left yesterday I saw dear Flu start for Laleham in a 
waggonette with two greys, and Rover barking before them. She 
had the two little girls, Mrs. Tuffin, and Price on the box. They 
were laden with plants, wreaths, and flower-crosses for the dear 
graves, and I was very glad Flu should have an opportunity of 
making this expedition, which has been long in her mind. 33 

Some two months later Arnold himself visited "the dear 
graves"; and the entry in the notebook for 1869 is: 

JULY 6. LALEHAM. 
My delicate ones have gone rough ways. 

"My delicate ones have gone rough ways." Where, one asks, 
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could a more beautiful example of "the grand style simple" be 
found than in this cri de coeur? 

In August Arnold writes, from the Athenaeum, to his 
mother: 

On Saturday Flu and I went together to Laleham. It was 
exactly a year since we had driven there with darling Tommy and 
the other two boys to see Basil's grave; he enjoyed the drive, and 
Laleham, and the river, and Matt Buckland's garden, and often 
talked of them afterwards. And now we went to see his grave, poor 
darling. 34 

And always Tommy, "dear, dear Tommy/' haunts him. The 
anniversary of the death comes round, and in the notebook 
the entry for November 23, 1869 an entry repeated on No- 
vember 23, 1870-is: 

Tommy! 

Leva igitur faciem tuam ad caelum! 

To his mother he writes on November 28, 1871: 

This time three years ago we were just preparing to take dear 
little Tom to Laleham. 

But death was to strike, yet again, at the heart of a very 
loving father. On February 16, 1872, Arnold's second son, 
Trevenen William, known as "Budge," died at Harrow. He 
was just eighteen. Budge was a handsome, hearty, healthy 
boy; without the wistful charm of Tommy, but endowed with 
the debonaire grace of Arnold's own youth. He was sick for 
less than a week. Here are the entries in the notebook: 

Feb. 16. Budge died. 

I called mine own ways to remembrance, and 
turned my feet unto thy testimonies. 

Feb. 19. Tommy and Basil moved into church. 

Feb. 22. Budge's funeral. 

Two days after Budge's death, Arnold wrote to his mother: 

He looks beautiful, and my main feeling about him is, I am glad 
to say, what I have put in one of my poems, the "Fragment of a 
Dejaneira." 35 

It is to the following lines that he refers: 
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But him, on whom, in the prime 

Of life, with vigor undimm'd, 

With unspent mind, and a soul 

Unworn, undebased, undecay'd, 

Mournfully grating, the gates 

Of the city of death have for ever closed 

Him, I count him well-starr'd. 

Yes, poor cheerful Budge is one with "Fratres Helenae, lucida 
sidera." 

On the day before the funeral, Arnold wrote to his friend, 
Wyndham Slade: 

Your kind note carried me back to the day when we stood in 
the crowd at Boulogne with those two little boys, both of them 
now gone. ... He is buried tomorrow at Laleham, by his two 
brothers. 36 

And several days later, in the bewilderment of grief, he con- 
fesses to his mother: 

I cannot write his name without stopping to look at it in stupe- 
faction at his not being alive. ... A vault has been made, and the 
three brothers are together, and I am better pleased myself, al- 
though if Budge had not died I could not have borne to disturb 
the other two. 37 

Thus, by the spring of 1872, three of Arnold's four sons 

... in Earth's soft arms were reposing, 

There, in their own dear land, their fatherland. . . . 

Budge, who lived longest, had died at eighteen. 

But now Arnold was to lose a second of his younger broth- 
ers. "Dear Willy" is immortalized in Stanzas from Carnac and 
A Southern Night; but no poetry commemorates Edward, who 
died in 1878. On April 17 of that year Arnold writes, rather 
wearily, to Lady de Rothschild: 

. . . these losses are blows which beat us down and age us, however 
good, in general, our health and spirits may be. I have now lost the 
two brothers who came together in the middle of our family; both 
of them born with happy dispositions and keen enjoyment of life, 
and both of them naturally called, as it seemed, to enjoy it longer 
than I should. I have come back low and depressed. . . , 38 
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One cannot well leave this funereal theme without mention 
of Arnold's own death. On April 17, 1880, he wrote in his 
notebook: 

Let me alone, that I may take comfort a little, before I go 
whence I shall not return, even to the land of darkness as darkness 
itself, and of the shadow of death without any order, and where 
light is as darkness. 

And on August 3, 1882: 

Pline avait toujours estim6 "qu'une mort subite est la derni&re 
felicite de la vie." Ste. Beuve. 

"Une mort subite" he was, indeed, to have. More than twenty 
years before, in A Wish, Arnold had described the death he 
desired: 

Spare me the whispering crowded room, 

The friends who come, and gape, and go. ... 

And on April 15, 1888, while in Liverpool to meet his daughter 
and grandchild who were to arrive from America on a visit, 
excitement and sudden exertion overcame his ailing heart, and 
he fell dead in the street. 

His notebook reveals that strange prescience of death which 
had illuminated the final weeks of Dr. Arnold. The entry for 
his last day is: 

Weep bitterly over the dead, as he is worthy, and then comfort 
thyself; drive heaviness away: thou shalt not do him good but hurt 
thyself. 

And for the following Sunday he had written: 

When the dead is at rest, let his remembrance rest; and be 
comforted for him when his spirit is departed from him. 

Sir William Watson thus describes Arnold's resting place: 

Nor silent peak nor dalesman's cot 

Looks on his grave. 
Lulled by the Thames he sleeps, and not 

By Rotha's wave. 39 

He lies at Laleham, where he was born, and where, before the 
Rugby days, his father took pupils. Near him are his three sons; 
and above him is inscribed: 
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There is sprung up a light for the righteous and joyful gladness 
for such as are true-hearted. 

We have been dealing, in this chapter, with a state of mind 
which contemplates the pathos of the young man doomed to 
early death. Arnold died in his sixty-sixth year. His poetical 
power had, it is true, long since waned. But so keen his enthus- 
iasm for "the best which has been thought and said in the 
world," so gallant his hold on life, that one feels in his sudden 
death much of the pathetic loss of the young. Arnold died young 
in spirit. He seemed, in a sense, to remain to the end as George 
Sand had seen him many years before: un Milton jeune et 
uoyageant. 

About this touchstone passage some brief remarks may now, 
by way of summary, be made. It is first mentioned by Arnold 
in the lectures On Translating Homer ( 1861 ) . Nineteen years 
later, when writing The Study of Poetry, he recalled it for use 
as one of three Homeric touchstones. He may actually have 
turned over his old lectures in a search for memorable lines; but 
one rather supposes that the verses, "the poet's comment on 
Helen's mention of her brothers," had lingered, through all 
these years, in his mind. They were, by denotation and conno- 
tation, singularly fitted to cling there. For the mood which they 
express was one which held, for Arnold, a very definite sig- 
nificance. 

There is, first, the significance of allusion. Many passages 
from Homer have been cited, all of them reflecting a state of 
mind closely approximating that of the touchstone verses. It 
is, in the Iliad, as a recurrent theme, of the essence of the 
poem. The inference then, it seems, is inescapable, that to 
passages such as these, and possibly to other classical passages, 
the touchstone verses must, by allusion, have directed Arnold's 
mind. 

There is, second, the significance of this state of mind as 
characteristic of Arnold himself. It is quite as recurrent and 
essential in Arnold's poetry as in Homer's. It is a mood found 
likewise in Arnold's prose, where, particularly in the letters and 
notebooks, its most frequent and poignant expression is evoked 
by the sad events of his life. 

Looking thus at these touchstone verses at their strong and 
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inclusive powers of allusion at their magnetic pull on Arnold's 
heart one cannot wonder that their use as a test of the highest 
poetry was, for him, well-nigh inevitable. They deal with the 
fate of Castor and Pollux, those gallant brothers, celebrated for 
long ages in song and story; and no subject could better fit the 
mood. They are, one should not fail to note, the most concise 
and perfect statement of their mood. One searches in vain for 
lines expressive of it which Arnold might better have used. The 
economy of the touchstone verses is exquisite. As a statement 
of the abiding pathos of the early death of the young these lines 
on the Dioscuri, the quintessential type, are cast in quintessen- 
tial words. 



CHAPTER 



II 



THE SECOND TOUCHSTONE passage consists of the 
famous lines commonly known as the address of Zeus to the 
horses of Peleus. Patroclus, having fought in the armor of 
Achilles, and with his chariot, is slain at last by Hector, and 
the horses mourn his death: 

But the horses of the son of Aeacus being apart from the battle 
were weeping, 1 since first they learned that their charioteer had 
fallen in the dust beneath the hands of man-slaying Hector. In sooth 
Automedon, valiant son of Diores, full often plied them with blows 
of the swift lash, and full often with gentle words bespake them, 
and oft with threatenings; yet neither back to the ships to the broad 
Hellespont were the twain minded to go, nor yet into the battle 
amid the Achaeans. Nay, as a pillar abideth firm that standeth on 
the tomb of a dead man or woman, even so abode they immovably 
with the beauteous car, bowing their heads down to the earth. 
And hot tears ever flowed from their eyes to the ground, as they 
wept in longing for their charioteer, and their rich manes were be- 
fouled, streaming from beneath the yoke-pad beside the yoke on 
this side and on that. And as they mourned, the son of Cronos 
had sight of them and was touched with pity, and he shook his head, 
and thus spake unto his own heart: "Ah unhappy pair, wherefore 
gave we you to King Peleus, to a mortal, while ye are ageless and 
immortal? Was it that among wretched men ye too should have 
sorrows? For in sooth there is naught, I ween, more miserable than 
man among all things that breathe and move upon earth. 2 
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The touchstone verses, italicized above, though they begin with 
a vocative, are, in fact, not the address of Zeus to the horses, 
but his comment occasioned by their grief; for "when the son 
of Kronos beheld them mourning he had compassion on them, 
and shook his head and spake to his own heart. . . ." 

To this comment of Zeus four references are made by 
Arnold in the lectures On Translating Homer. In the first he 
objects to the word celestial, as used by F. W. Newman: 

And the word "celestial," again, in the grand address of Zeus 
to the horses of Achilles, "You, who are born celestial, from Eld 
and Death exempted!" seems to me in that place exactly to jar upon 
the feeling as too bookish. 

He then makes two criticisms of Chapman's rendering: 

Again; in another passage which I have before quoted, where 
Zeus says to the horses of Peleus, "Why gave we you to royal Peleus, 
to a mortal? but ye are without old age, and immortal" Chapman 
sophisticates this into: 

"Why gave we you fa mortal king, when immortality 
And incapacity of age so dignifies your states?" 

In a passage which I have already quoted, the address of Zeus 
to the horses of Achilles, . . . Chapman has "Poor wretched beasts!" 
. . . This expression is good enough for the old English ballad, 
good enough for the Nibelungen Lay, good enough for Chapman's 
Iliad, good enough for Mr. Newman's Iliad, good enough for Dr. 
Maginn's Homeric Ballads; but it is not good enough for Homer. 

After these preliminary skirmishes with Newman and Chap- 
man, Arnold returns to dwell on this passage at some length. 
He gives Cowper's translation, the whole effect of which he 
finds "much too slow," and Pope's, which is "too artificial." 
Then he renders it in his own somewhat shaky hexameters: 

And with pity the son of Saturn saw them bewailing, 

And he shook his head, and thus addressed his own bosom: 

"Ah, unhappy pair, to Peleus why did we give you 
To a mortal? but ye are without old age and immortal. 
Was it that ye, with man, might have your thousands of sorrows? 
For than man, indeed, there breathes no wretcheder creature 
Of all living things, that on earth are breathing and moving." 3 
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It is clear from the foregoing that Arnold considered this to 
be a memorable passage. Yet why did he fail to include, in the 
touchstone verses, the most forceful lines it contains? 

For than man, indeed, there breathes no wretcheder creature 
Of all living things, that on earth are breathing and moving. 

Was their statement of the mood too brutal? Did they fail to 
reflect that pensive Virgilian grace which Arnold found so 
appealing in the translation, by Hawtrey, of the first touch- 
stone passage? Here again, it would seem, is an example of 
Arnold's willingness to pare down the richness of poetry, to 
shut his eyes and ignore what he is unresponsive to to exer- 
cise, that is to say, the personal estimate against which he has 
warned us. 

The second touchstone passage is one of three which Arnold 
rendered, in On Translating Homer, into hexameters. It seems, 
like the first Homeric touchstone, to be a passage the signifi- 
cance of which he had felt while preparing these lectures, and 
which he recalled, nineteen years later, when writing On the 
Study of Poetry. Again, as in the case of the first touchstone 
passage, the state of mind which the lines reveal is sharpened 
and brought into focus by a contrast. Those verses were also 
a comment or aside that of the poet on Helen's mention of her 
brothers and the state of mind therein expressed was focused 
by a contrast between the feverish life of Helen, and the repose, 
in death, of the brothers. In the second touchstone passage the 
state of mind is focused, in like manner, by a contrast between 
the ever young and deathless horses, and the ill-fated race of 
Patroclus for whom, like Rustum's Ruksh, they wept. 

We have now to describe this state of mind; and Arnold 
does not much assist us. In his first reference to the passage, he 
calls it "the grand address of Zeus to the horses of Achilles/* 
Yet it is not an address to the horses, but a brief comment by 
Zeus on their grief; and one supposes that Arnold calls it 
"grand" because he considers it to be in the grand style. His 
other allusions are no more enlightening: they are to the "pass- 
age . . . where Zeus says to the horses of Peleus. . . ." and to 
"the address of Zeus to the horses of Achilles." 

Two further remarks may, however, guide us somewhat in 
ascertaining the state of mind which Arnold may have found 
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in this passage. They are his reference, in On Translating 
Homer, to 

. . . Goethe's saying which I mentioned, that our life, in Homer's 
view of it, represents a conflict and a hell. . . . 

and the observation, in On Translating Homer: Last Words, 
that 

The most essentially grand and characteristic things of Homer 
are such things ... as ... 

"For so have the gods spun our destiny to us wretched mortals, 
that we should live in sorrow; but they themselves are without 
trouble." 

These lines, quoted in Greek, appear, also, in a letter to Clough, 
postmarked March 9, 1861, in which Arnold says: 

I am a good deal out of sorts with an influence I cannot shake 
off, and have ear-ache tooth-ache sore throat and lumbago all be- 
setting me at once. "To live in pain is the lot spun by the gods for 
miserable men." We lead a dog's life, even with health. 4 

With these remarks in rnind we must examine Arnold's 
own rendering of the passage, in an attempt to assign a state 
of mind to the touchstone lines as they appear in their context. 

And with pity the son of Saturn saw them bewailing, 

And he shook his head, and thus addressed his own bosom: 

"A/i, unhappy pair, to Peleus why did we give you 
To a mortal? but ye are without old age and immortal. 
Was it that ye, with man, might have your thousands of sorrows? 
For than man, indeed, there breathes no wretcheder creature 
Of all living things, that on earth are breathing and moving." 

It was, of course, the death of their charioteer Patroclus at 
the hands of Hector which caused the horses to weep; and this 
grief of the horses elicited the comment of Zeus. But the 
thought does not dwell on Patroclus. The words of Zeus merge 
the particular fate of Patroclus in the general misery of all 
mankind. Thus the state of mind which the comment reveals 
may best be described as one which contemplates the manifold 
sorrow of man, who is mortal, ill-fated, and the most piteous 
thing that breathes and creeps upon the earth. It is a state of 
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mind which leads to the admission that, as Arnold wrote to 
Clough, "we lead a dog's life, even with health." 

Four passages only, in the whole of Homer, appear to me 
clearly to express the mood of the touchstone lines. They are 
the words of Apollo to Poseidon in the twenty-first book of the 
Iliad; Athene's reply to Zeus, when he asks the gods whether 
Hector should be saved from Achilles; 6 the aching words of 
Achilles to Priam; 7 and the searching remark of Odysseus to 
Amphinomus. 8 One cannot, therefore, infer that in their powers 
of Homeric allusion they were, as compared to the first pass- 
age, at all extensive. Yet, as we have seen, referring to the 
words of Achilles to Priam "For so have the gods spun our 
destiny to us wretched mortals, that we should live in sorrow; 
but they themselves are without trouble" Arnold placed them 
among the "most essentially grand and characteristic things of 
Homer." Grand in style and grand in their criticism of life 
they may perhaps be; but one hesitates, because the state of 
mind which they express occurs so infrequently in Homer, to 
agree that they are characteristic. However, because of their 
strong hold on Arnold's mind, they undoubtedly seemed to him 
to be so. 

Indeed it is possible that the touchstone lines directed 
Arnold's mind more strongly to the classics in general than to 
Hoiper. 9 

In examining Arnold's own work, it is well to turn first to 
the p oetry . The touchstone note is struck with the publication, 
in IF t9, of his first volume of verse. He was not yet twenty- 
s^ver years old. In A Question (To Fausta) occur these lines: 

Dreams dawn and fly, friends smile and die 

Like spring flowers; 
Our vaunted life is one long funeral. 

Men dig graves with bitter tears 

For their dead hopes; and all 

Mazed with doubts and sick with fears 
Count the hours. 

As Homer in his day lamented the misery of man, so man's 
contemporary woe is deplored by Arnold. Thus it is from con- 
tact with modern man that the Scholar-Gipsy was warned to 
fly: 
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O born in days when wits were fresh and clear, 
And life ran gaily as the sparkling Thames; 

Before this strange disease of modern life, 
With its sick hurry, its divided aims 

Its head o'ertax'd its palsied hearts, was rife- 
Fly hence, our contact fear! 



But fly our paths, our feverish contact fly! 

For strong the infection of our mental strife, 

Which, though it gives no bliss, yet spoils for rest; 
And we should win thee from thy own fair life, 
Like us distracted, and like us unblest 

Soon, soon thy cheer would die, 
Thy hopes grow timorous, and unfix'd thy powers, 

And thy clear aims be cross and shifting made; 

And then thy glad perennial youth would fade. 
Fade, and grow old at last, and die like ours. 

Wretched indeed is mankind; but Goethe, Arnold thought, 
saw humanity through the eyes of a god: 

And he was happy, if to know 
Causes of things, and far below 
His feet to see the lurid flow 
Of terror, and insane distress, 
And headlong fate, be happiness. 

The common course of life that life above which Goethe's 
Olympian powers raised him is further described in Rugby 
Chapel: 

What is the course of the life 
Of mortal men on the earth? 
Most men eddy about 
Here and there eat and drink, 
Chatter and love and hate, 
Gather and squander, are raised 
Aloft, are hurl'd in the dust, 
Striving blindly, achieving 
Nothing; and then they die- 
Perish; and no one asks 
Who or what they have been, 
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More than he asks what waves, 
In the moonlit solitudes mild 
Of the midmost Ocean, have sweU'd, 
Foam'd for a moment, and gone. 

And in Dover Beach, "the grating roar of pebbles which the 
waves draw back," brings to the mind of Arnold, as it brought 
to the mind of Sophocles, 

. , . the turbid ebb and flow 
Of human misery. . . . 

The state of mind of the touchstone passage appears, also, 
in these lines from the Epilogue to Lessings Laocoon: 

But ah! how few, of all that try 
This mighty march, do aught but die! 
For ill-endow'd for such a way, 
Ill-stored in strength, in wits, are they. 
They faint, they stagger to and fro, 
And wandering from the stream they go; 
In pain, in terror, in distress, 
They see, all round, a wilderness. 

In A Summer Night the mood, again, is strong: 

For most men in a brazen prison live, 

Where, in the sun's hot eye, 

With heads bent o'er their toil, they languidly 

Their lives to some unmeaning taskwork give, 

Dreaming of nought beyond their prison wall. 

And as, year after year, 

Fresh products of their barren labour fall 

From their tired hands, and rest 

Never yet comes more near, 

Gloom settles slowly down over their breast; 

And while they try to stem 

The waves of mournful thought by which they are prest, 

Death in their prison reaches them, 

Unfreed, having seen nothing, still unblest. 

For a mind as sensitive as Arnold's or de Senancour's the 
healing power of nature could only dull it could not cure the 
deeps of human pain: 
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Yet, through the hum of torrent lone, 
And brooding mountain-bee, 
There sobs I know not what ground-tone 
Of human agony. 10 

In The Strayed Reveller the "wise bards," like Goethe, 
Olympian in their vision, contemplate human weakness and 
misery: 

They see the Indian 

On his mountain lake; but squalls 

Make their skiff reel, and worms 

In the unkind spring have gnawn 

Their melon-harvest to the heart. They see 

The Scythian; but long frosts 

Parch them in winter-time on the bare stepp, 

Till they too fade like grass; they crawl 

Like shadows forth in spring. 

They see the merchants 

On the Oxus stream; but care 

Must visit first them too, and make them pale. 

Whether, through whirling sand, 

A cloud of desert robber-horse have burst 

Upon their caravan; or greedy kings, 

In the walTd cities the way passes through, 

Crush'd them with tolls; or fever-airs, 

On some great river's marge, 

Mown them down, far from home. 

In the Fragment of an "Antigone" occur these lines: 

In little companies, 

And, our own place once left, 
Ignorant where to stand, or whom to avoid, 
By city and household group'd, we live; and many shocks 

Our order heaven-ordain'd 

Must every day endure: 
Voyages, exiles, hates, dissensions, wars. 

Many more passages might be examined; but those already 
quoted will suffice to show that this state of mind was, indeed, 
intensely characteristic of Arnold's poetry, where its most 
trenchant expression is found in the deep sadness of that choral 
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comment in Merope: "Wheresoever men are, there is grief." 
In the prose, the abundance of material is such that some 
arbitrary method of dealing with it is necessary; and the devel- 
opment and persistence in Arnold of this state of mind can 
probably best be shown chronologically. That he was, in gen- 
eral, deeply dissatisfied with human society as he saw it, is 
obvious to the most casual reader. He found modern man, as 
Trilling says, to be "crippled and incomplete"; 11 and he writes 
to his mother, in May, 1855: 

The want of independence of mind, the shutting their eyes and 
professing to believe what they do not, the running blindly to- 
gether in herds, for fear of some obscure danger and horror if 
they go alone, is so eminently a vice of the English, I think, of the 
last hundred years-has led them, and is leading them into such 
scrapes and bewilderment. . . , 12 

In the notebook for 1860 is an entry in a more mystical 
strain: 

Let him reflect on the transmigrations of man caused by their 
sinful deeds, on their downfall into a region of darkness, and 
their torments in the Mansion of Yama; 

On their separation from those whom they love, and their 
union with those whom they hate, on their strength overpowered 
by old age, and their bodies racked with disease; 

On their agonizing departure from this corporeal frame; their 
formation again in the womb, and the glidings of this vital spirit 
through ten thousand millions of passages; 

On the misery attached to embodied spirits from a violation of 
their duties, and the imperishable bliss attached to them from the 
abundant performance of all duties. 

The sinful deeds of men, and "their downfall into a region 
of darkness" Arnold had ample occasion to contemplate while 
acting as marshal of the court held by his father-in-law, Mr. 
Justice Wightman. Thus in March, 1862, he writes to his mother 
from Hertford: 

The culprits in front of metwo Hertford labourers and a straw 
plaiter (a girl) are such specimens of barbarism to look at as you 
seldom saw, the girl more particularly. The state of the peasantry 
in these metropolitan counties is lamentable. 13 
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He was shocked, too, by the murder, in Nottingham, of her 
baby by an unfortunate person named Wragg, and comments 
on it sadly: 

And "our unrivalled happiness;" what an element of grimness, 
bareness, and hideousness mixes with it and blurs it; the workhouse, 
the dismal Mapperly Hills, . . . the gloom, the smoke, the cold, the 
strangled illegitimate child! 14 

Man is, indeed, ill-fated; and the most piteous thing that 
breathes and creeps upon the earth. 

One explanation of man's pain is offered by Maurice de 
Guerin; and in 1863 Arnold quotes him as follows: 

"Do you know what it is," M. Feli said to us on the evening of 
the day before yesterday, "which makes man the most suffering of 
all creatures? It is that he has one foot in the finite and the other 
in the infinite, and that he is torn asunder, not by four horses, as in 
the horrible old times, but between two worlds/* 15 

One has only to recall the familiar lines in Stanzas from the 
Grande Chartreuse, 

Wandering between two worlds, one dead, 
The other powerless to be born, 
With nowhere yet to rest my head, 
Like these, on earth I wait forlorn, 

to perceive the affinity between de Guerin's mood and Arnold's. 
Such spiritual maladjustment is the source of much suffer- 
ing for intellectuals; but the pain of common men needs no 
subtle explanation; and Arnold writes, in 1864: 

Poverty and suffering are the condition of the people, the multi- 
tude, the immense majority of mankind. . . , 16 

And, in another expression of the same state of mind, he placed, 
on a blank page in the front of his notebook for 1865, these 
familiar words: 

The days of man are but as grass: for he flourisheth as a flower 
of the field. 

For as soon as the wind goeth over it, it is gone: arid the place 
thereof shall know it no more. (But the merciful goodness of the 
Lord, etc.) 
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"The days of man are but as grass"; yet such is his wretchedness 
that he should welcome death. To this effect Arnold, in 1869, 
quotes Lucretius: 

"O man," he exclaims again, "the lights of the world, Scipio, 
Homer, Epicurus, are dead; wilt thou hesitate and fret at dying, 
whose life is well-nigh dead whilst thou art yet alive; who con- 
sumest in sleep the greater part of thy span, and when awake dron- 
est and ceasest not to dream; and earnest about a mind troubled 
with baseless fear, and canst not find what it is that aileth thee 
when thou staggerest like a drunken wretch in the press of thy 
cares, and welterest hither and thither in the unsteady wandering 
of thy spirit/' 17 

No less pessimistic in his view of man is de Senancour, on 
whose thought Arnold comments thus: 

That religion should be of use as some restraint to the ignorant 
and brutal mass of mankind, shows, he thinks, not so much the 
beneficence of religion as the state of utter confusion and misery 
into which mankind has, in spite of religion, drifted. . . , 18 

In Culture and Anarchy (1869), are found some of Arnold's 
clearest expressions of the state of mind of this touchstone 
passage. The mood lives, for instance, in this explanation of the 
triumph of Hebraism: 

As one passes and repasses from Hellenism to Hebraism, from 
Plato to St. Paul, one feels inclined to rub one's eyes and ask one- 
self whether man is indeed a gentle and simple being, showing the 
traces of a noble and divine nature; or an unhappy chained captive, 
labouring with groanings that cannot be uttered to free himself 
from the body of this death. 

Apparently it was the Hellenic conception of human nature 
which was unsound, for the world could not live by it. 19 

There was not, indeed, much of Hellenism in the East End of 
Londonthe terrible quarter of "those vast, miserable, unman- 
ageable masses of sunken people" and of pitiful children: 

I remember, only the other day, a good man looking with me 
upon a multitude of children who were gathered before us in one 
of the most miserable regions of London, children eaten up with 
disease, half-sized, half-fed, half-clothed, neglected by their parents, 
without health, without home, without hope. . . . 20 
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So, too, in the slums of Glasgow: 

... for the poorest class, who that has seen it can ever forget 
the hardly human horror, the abjection and uncivilisedness of 
Glasgow? 21 

Yes, man is, as in the Hebraistic view, "an unhappy chained 
captive"; he is, as in the mood of the touchstone passage, a 
creature of manifold sorrow. 

In Arnold's notebook for 1876 are these entries: 

Feb. 20 Faciles imitandis 

Turpibus et pravis omnes sumus. . . . 
[repeated on May 17, 1883] 

Aug. 17. II est evident, meme, a priori, que le monde est con- 
damn au mal et qu'il est le regne de 1'absurde, car la 
volonte va d'elle meme a la vie, et la vie suppose de 
toute necessite concurrence et destruction. 

In 1879 specific instances of human misery occupy Arnold's 
mind. In contemplating the French peasantry of the eighteenth 
century he sees the counterpart of those wretched inhabitants 
of London's East End in the nineteenth: 

"Everywhere," says Turgot, "the laws have favoured the in- 
equality of fortunes which corrupts a certain number, to doom the 
rest to degradation and misery." Vehement as this language sounds, 
I saw that the spectacle France is described as presenting, under the 
old system, was enough to account for it. I saw that the French 
peasants, under that system, were described by a sober and grave 
authority as presenting the appearance of a number of puny, dingy, 
miserable creatures, half clad and half articulate, creeping about on 
the surface of the ground and feebly scratching it. 22 

Like the French peasants, and the poor of the London slums, 
are the unhappy Irish: "poor brainsick creatures, distraught 
with misery and incurable ignorance"; the Irish, who "pul- 
lulated in the warm stream of their miser/'; who were "in a 
chronic state of misery, discontent, and smouldering insur- 
rection/' 23 

Finally, in the later notebooks, the mood of the touchstone 
passage is revealed, like a somber undertone, sounding in 
Arnold's heart. Here are entries for 1880, the year in which he 
wrote On the Study of Poetry: 
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April 4. Wherefore hast them brought me forth out of the 
womb? Oh that I had given up the ghost and no eye had seen me! 
I should have been as though I had never been, I should have been 
carried from my mother's womb to the grave. (Job 10:18,19.) 

April 10. If I be wicked, woe unto me; and if I be righteous, 
yet may I not lift up my head. I am full of shame and confusion; 
I am beholder of my own misery. (Job 10:15). 

And these entries appear in the notebook for 1882: 

January 2. Behold, the Eternal turneth the earth upside down; 
because the inhabitants thereof have transgressed the laws, changed 
the ordinance, broken the everlasting covenant. (Isaiah xxiv: 1,5.) 

April 11. Is not the life of man upon earth a soldier's service, 
are not his days also the days of an hireling? (Job vii:l. ) 

The foregoing pages have presented evidence of what may 
be called the primary statement of the mood, in Arnold's prose, 
of this touchstone passage. There is, however, a secondary but 
closely related state of mind (too familiar to warrant detailed 
discussion), involving his social criticism and culminating in 
his repeated attacks upon the Philistinism of the English middle 
class of which he was a self-confessed member. It seems justi- 
fiable to call this social criticism a secondary expression of the 
touchstone mood because, with the possible exception of the 
lower class, its objects were aware of no suffering. The Vic- 
torians, on the whole, regarded with complacency those cir- 
cumstances of their lives which to Arnold seemed so atrocious. 
And yet, though secondary, this social criticism is an expression 
of the mood; for with his ardent advocacy of culture goes a 
strong declaration that in its absence the lives of his country- 
men seemed, to Arnold, "hideous, and arid, and vile." 

His first specific criticism of the middle class is, strangely 
enough, directed, in his official capacity as Inspector of Schools, 
against its children. In his General Report for the Year 1852, 
Arnold says, in reference to them: 

. . . nowhere have I seen such insubordination, such wilfulness, 
such a total want of respect for their parents and teachers as among 
these children. 

Writing to his sister in November, 1859, he speaks of 
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our natural bane the immense vulgar-mindedness, and, so far, 
real inferiority of the English middle classes. 24 

And at length, in the commonplace book marked 

M. A. 

bought at Geneva, 1865 

his thought crystallizes in the familiar words of this entry: 

Philistinism. 

On the side of beauty and taste, vulgarity; 
on the side of morality and feeling, coarseness; 
on the side of mind and spirit, unintelligence. 

In the Introduction to The Study of Celtic Literature (1867), 
these very words appear; 25 they become part of that stock of 
phrases which, as everyone knows, he repeated so wearisomely. 
For Philistinism, as H. W. Paul says, "is a convenient and 
expressive term. But it describes a frame of mind, not a class." 
Does it not rather describe Arnold's frame of mind with respect 
to a class? Other criticisms of the middle class reflecting this 
mood, being too frequent and familiar for mention here, have 
been collected in a note. 26 

In the notebook for 1879, the entry for March 22 is: 

The British middle class presents: A defective type of religion, 
a narrow range of intellect and knowledge, a stunted sense of 
beauty, a low standard of manners. 

These words reappear as the entry for June 13, 1880. Still 
another favorite saying of Arnold's one the repetition of which 
occurred like a nervous tic is this: 

. . . our inequality materialises our upper class, vulgarises our 
middle class, bratalises our lower. 27 

These words appear again and again in his essays. 

But the middle class was not alone the object of his censure. 
"The Populace/* the lower class he saw, through the eyes of 
his father, as a dangerous rabble, 28 addicted to porter and gin, 
and "half-hidden amidst its poverty and squalor." The "eternal 
spirit of the Populace" was, in Arnold's mind, endowed with 
every evil quality of primeval wickedness: 
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And as to the Populace, who, whether he be Barbarian or Philis- 
tine, can look at them without sympathy, when he remembers how 
often, every time that we snatch up a vehement opinion in igno- 
rance and passion, every time that we long to crush an adversary by 
sheer violence, every time that we are envious, every time that we 
are brutal, every time that we adore mere power or success, every 
time that we add our voice to swell a blind clamour against some 
unpopular personage, every time that we trample savagely on the 
fallen, he has found in his own bosom the eternal spirit of the 
Populace, and that there needs only a little help from circumstances 
to make it triumph in him untamably. 29 

Nor did the aristocratic class escape Arnold's strictures. He 
thought it "materialised and null"; he deplored "the hideous 
English toadyism with which lords and great people are in- 
vested with the commands in the corps they join, quite without 
respect of any considerations of their efficiency"; he noted "the 
want of ideas of the aristocratic class," and considered its 
agency, the English Divorce Court, to be "hideous." In a blank 
page in the back of his notebook for 1877 occurs this damning 
observation the ripe wisdom of an accomplished diner-out: 

Lady M is typical of the ladies of the higher class. Having little 
to do, they spend their time planning and scheming ambitious 
projects, for the accomplishment of which they will not scruple 
to use any means in their power. 

And in the notebook for 1883 the entry for September 10 is: 

Paley calls the higher "class "this important, but most incor- 
rigible class of the community." 

So much for Arnold's opinion of the three great classes 
which constituted the English society of his day. But a keen 
sense of the pitiful lack in mankind of qualities which seemed 
to him to be essential to the acquisition of mental and moral 
dignity did not allow him to confine his social criticism to his 
own shores. To his sister he wrote bleakly, in 1861, as the clouds 
of civil war darkened over the still-united States, 

I have not much faith in the nobility of nature of the Northern 
Americans. 30 
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Four years later an untimely encounter with that most perplex- 
ing of creatures, the American tourist, confirmed his suspicions, 
and he wrote to his sister again: 

Both French and Italians dislike the Americans, and call them a 
nation mal elevee, and so they are: such awful specimens as I was 
in the Coliseum with! and by moonlight too. 31 

The Queen would have called them "most extraordinary!" 

But the full force of Arnold's criticism of the Americans 
comes after his own first venture across the Atlantic. In A Word 
More About America, he says, commenting on an account of 
life in Colorado: 

What is this but the hideousness, the immense ennui, of the life 
on which we have touched so often, the life of our serious British 
Philistine, our Murdstone; that life with its defective type of religion, 
its narrow range of intellect and knowledge, its stunted sense of 
beauty, its low standard of manners? Only it is this life at its sim- 
plest, rudimentary stage. 32 

And he refers, in the same work, to 

The complaints one hears of the state of public life in America, 
of the increasing impossibility and intolerableness of it to self- 
respecting men, of the "corruption and feebleness'* of the blatant 
violence and exaggeration of language, the profligacy of clap- 
trap. . . . 

It was the irony of fate that Arnold's last years were to be 
brightened by the birth of an American grandchild. 

Americans and Germans; these, besides the English, were 
the objects of his scorn. The Frenchman he thought naughty; 
"frivole, superficiel, sans haute moralite" 33 one rather suspects 
that this naughtiness intrigued him, since he spoke of the 
French in terms comparatively mild. But to Wyndham Slade 
he wrote from Dresden, in 1865: 

. . . the Germans, with their hideousness and commonness, are no 
relief to one's spirit but rather depress it. Never surely was there 
seen a people of so many millions so unattractive. 34 

And to his brother-in-law: 

In Germany . . . the whole middle class hates refinement and 
disbelieves in it; this makes North Germany, where the middle 
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class has it, socially though not governmentally, all its own way, so 
intensely unattractive and disagreeable. 35 

Perhaps, however, Arnold's impression of the Germans is best 
summed up in the Study of Celtic Literature, where he com- 
plains of 

The universal dead-level of plainness and homeliness, the lack of 
all beauty and distinction in form and feature, the slowness and 
clumsiness of the language, the eternal beer, sausages, and bad 
tobacco, the blank commonness everywhere, pressing at last like a 
weight on the spirits of the traveller in Northern Germany, and 
making him impatient to be gone. . . , 

# <* 

The state of mind of this second touchstone passage has 
been described as one which contemplates the manifold sorrow 
of man, who is mortal, ill-fated, and the most piteous thing 
that breathes and creeps upon the earth. The reason for its 
strong hold on Arnold lies in the fact that it is entirely charac- 
teristic of him. It is, first of all, a mood expressed clearly and 
repeatedly in his verse. In his formal prose, in his letters, and 
in his notebooks it appears again and again. His social criticism 
is, moreover, a secondary expression of this mood. In those 
mordant, constantly recurring phrases which attack the Philis- 
tinism of the English middle class in the fear and pity of his 
comments on the lower class in the shrewdness of his estimate 
of Victorian aristocrats in the harshness of his judgments of 
America and Germany are to be seen Arnold's innate sense of 
the utter inadequacy, the essential misery, of that pitiful 
creature, man. 



CHAPTER 



Ill 



THE PATHETIC VICISSITUDES OF MAN 

(Iliad xxiv, 543) 



THE THIRD TOUCHSTONE consists of a single line, 
which Arnold translated thus: "Nay and thou too, old man, in 
times past wert, as we hear, happy." Hector has been slain by 
Achilles, and Priam, guided by Hermes, has come to the victor 
to ransom his son's body. The great warrior receives the old 
man tenderly, for Priam reminds him of his own father, Peleus. 
Raising the Trojan king by the hand he says: 

Ah, unhappy man, full many in good sooth are the evils thou 
hast endured in thy soul. How hadst thou the heart to come alone to 
the ships of the Achaeans, to meet the eyes of me that have slain 
thy sons many and valiant? Of iron verily is thy heart. But come, sit 
thou upon a seat, and our sorrows will we suffer to lie quiet in our 
hearts, despite our pain; for no profit cometh of chill lament. For on 
this wise have the gods spun the thread for wretched mortals, that 
they should live in pain; and themselves are sorrowless. For two 
urns are set upon the floor of Zeus of gifts that he giveth, the one 
of ills, the other of blessings. To whomsoever Zeus, that hurleth 
the thunderbolt, giveth a mingled lot, that man meeteth now with 
evil, now with good; but to whomsoever he giveth but of the bane- 
ful, him he maketh to be reviled of man, and direful madness 
driveth him over the face of the sacred earth, and he wandereth 
honoured neither of gods nor mortals. Even so unto Peleus did the 
gods give glorious gifts from his birth; for he excelled all men in 
good estate and in wealth, and was king over the Myrmidons, and 
to him that was but a mortal the gods gave a goddess to be his 
wife. Howbeit even upon him the gods brought evil, in that there 
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nowise sprang up in his halls offspring of princely sons, but he 
begat one only son, doomed to an untimely fate. Neither may I tend 
him as he groweth old, seeing that far, far from mine own country 
I abide in the land of Troy, vexing thee and thy children. And of 
thee, old sire, we hear that of old thou wast blest; how of all that 
toward the sea Lesbos, the seat of Macar, encloseth, and Phrygia 
in the upland, and the boundless Hellespont, over all these folk, 
men say, thou, old sire, wast preeminent by reason of thy wealth 
and thy sons. Howbeit from the time when the heavenly gods 
brought upon thee this bane, ever around thy city are battles and 
slayings of men. 1 

Arnold's only mention of this line, prior to its appearance 
as a touchstone, is found in On Translating Homer: Last Words. 
There he lists passages which illustrate "the most essentially 
grand and characteristic things of Homer," and among them 
the line, quoted in Greek, appears. But in a note Arnold trans- 
lates it, with an illuminating comment: 

"Nay and thou too, old man, in times past wert, as we hear, 
happy." Iliad, xxiv, 543. In the original this line, for mingled pathos 
and dignity, is perhaps without a rival even in Homer. 

It is the pathos and dignity of the line which make it seem, in 
the original, so memorable to Arnold; and these qualities, one 
might add, survive to a very considerable degree in his transla- 
tion. It would be interesting to know why the line struck 
Arnold as it did; and possibly if asked, he could not have told 
us. One may, however, hazard a guess. Although to have his 
comment elucidated by a reference to Tennyson would, no 
doubt, have nettled Arnold, it may be said, perhaps, that the 
line seemed to him essentially pathetic because 

This is truth the poet sings, 
That a sorrow's crown of sorrow is remembering happier things. . . . 2 

And the power of the line, both in pathos and dignity is, as 
Arnold perhaps realized, immeasurably enhanced by the fact 
that this restrained and poignant reference to his former happi- 
ness is uttered not, as one might expect, by the wretched Priam 
himself, but by the noble and compassionate Achilles. 

Other touchstone passages those, for instance, already con- 
sideredcontain undeniable elements of pathos. But this line 
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alone, of all these passages, is directly referred to by Arnold as 
being pathetic. It seems appropriate, therefore, to take brief 
notice of the strong attraction which the pathetic held for him. 
In a commonplace book which, though undated, appears 
to have been in his possession as early as 1847, he wrote: 

Chateaubriand on the true pathetic. 

C'est une dangereuse erreur avancee, comme tant d'autres, par 
Voltaire, que "les bons ouvrages sont ceux qui font le plus pleurer." 
II y a tel drame, dont personne ne voudrait etre 1'auteur, et qui, 
dechire le coeur bien autrement que 1'Eneide. Les vraies larmes 
sont celles que fait couler une belle poesie; il faut qu'il s'y mele 
autant d'admiration que de douleur. C'est Priam disant a Achille: 
. . . c'est Joseph s'ecriant: "J e suis Joseph votre frere que vous avez 
vendu pour 1'Egypte. Je n'ai jamais pleure que d'admiration.* 

This passage Arnold translated in the essay on Joubert (1864), 
as an example of Chateaubriand's instinct "for what is really 
admirable": 

And only consider this criticism of Chateaubriand's on the true 
pathetic! "It is a dangerous mistake ... to suppose that the best 
works of imagination are those which draw most tears. One could 
name this or that melodrama, which no one would like to own hav- 
ing written, and which yet harrows the feelings far more than the 
Aeneid. The true tears are those which are called forth by the 
beauty of poetry; there must be as much admiration in them as 
sorrow. They are the tears which come to our eyes when Priam says 
to Achilles, . . . 'And I have endured, the like whereof no soul upon 
the earth hath yet endured, to carry to my lips the hand of him 
who slew my child;' or when Joseph cries out: *I am Joseph your 
brother, whom ye sold into Egypt/" Who does not feel that the 
man who wrote that was no shallow rhetorician, but a born man 
of genius, with the true instinct of genius for what is really 
admirable? 

The "calm pathos" of the classics was, Arnold felt, an ele- 
ment essential to the effect which they produced. Thus, in the 
Preface to the First Edition of Poems (1853), he says: 



As he [the individual writer] penetrates into the spirit of the 
great classical works, as he becomes gradually aware of their 
intense significance, their noble simplicity, their calm pathos, he 
will be convinced that it is this effect, unity and profoundness of 
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moral impression, at which the ancient poets aimed; that it is this 
which constitutes the grandeur of their works, and which makes 
them immortal. 

The student of Arnold will ask himself, perhaps, why there 
is no Virgilian touchstone. Of the pathos of Virgil there can 
be no question; but, as Professor Cook realized, when com- 
pared to the other touchstone poets, Virgil is more affected, 
less independent, and less easily capable of sublimity or 
grandeur. He "mounts with more effort, and awakens the 
apprehension that his wings are Daedalian, and will melt if 
he approaches the sun too nearly." Pathos is extraordinarily 
attractive to Arnold but one may say that a passage could 
be acceptable to him as a touchstone only if its pathos was 
supported by the tonic vehicle of the grand style. It may have 
seemed to Arnold that Virgil lacked this style, and that its 
absence rendered the pathetic too unadulterated, too cloying. 
Virgil's almost unvarying elegance, moreover, tends to make 
his lines wistful; it tends to sap them of the vigor of high seri- 
ousness. Arnold lacked such elegance, but he lacked neither 
pathos nor seriousness, and he did not appreciably weaken, by 
habits of style, these qualities in his own work. Instead of 
choosing a Virgilian touchstone, therefore such a line, say, as 

"Non ignara mali, miseris succurrere disco" 
or 

"Sunt lacrimae rerum et mentem mortalia tangunt" 

Arnold might better have submitted one of his own lines, had 
modesty permitted him to do so; a line such as 

"In breathless quiet after all their ills." 

"We all of us," says Arnold, in The Study of Poetry, "have a 
leaning towards the pathetic. . . " This "leaning," as it is re- 
vealed by the expression of the touchstone mood in Arnold's 
own poetry, will presently be examined at some length. 

We have now, however, to describe the state of mind which 
this touchstone line may be said to reveal. The key to its 
mood is supplied by the context. Achilles is, of course, moved 
by the pathetic contrast between the former greatness and 
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splendor of Priam and his present misery. Priam reminds him 
of his own father Peleus and to both the words of Achilles 
apply: 

To whomsoever Zeus whose joy is in the lightning dealeth a 
mingled lot, that man chanceth now upon ill and now again on 
good. . . . 

To Peleus, even, endowed from birth with splendid gifts, 
and with a goddess for his bride, came the evil of childless- 
ness, and a lonely old age. 3 He, like Priam, was dealt "a mingled 
lot"; and so the conquering Achilles, remembering his own 
father, finds it in his heart to be tender to Priam, in the hour 
of his dreadful reversal of fortune. 

Thus the state of mind which the touchstone line reveals 
may be said to be a dignified contemplation of the pathetic 
vicissitudes of man. 

Of all the great figures in the Iliad none was more poig- 
nantly aware of reversal of fortune than Nestor. The calamity 
which befell him was the limitation imposed upon a youthful 
and gallant spirit by the infirmity of extreme old age. By this 
burden he was constantly thwarted, and his lot was mingled 
with evil and sorrow. In many unforgettable verses he mourns 
his lost youth, and the day when he was happy. But the fate of 
Nestor is common to all the young in spirit who live too long 
while that of Priam, on the other hand (misfortune far be- 
yond his deserts) is a less common lot. Disregarding, therefore, 
those passages which relate to Nestor, and looking elsewhere 
for reflections of the touchstone mood, we may come upon it 
in the words of Achilles to the dead Patroclus, 4 in Odysseus 
speaking to Euryalus; 5 to Athene; 6 to Antinous 7 (the most 
arrogant of the suitors); and, with simple pathos, to Amphino- 
inous. 8 Nor should one forget the sad fate of the hound Argos, 
lying old and forgotten, full of vermin, in the deep dung of 
mules and cattle him who of old no wild creature could 
escape. 9 Arnold, who like most Englishmen was inclined to 
sentimentalize over dogs, must have found these lines im- 
mensely moving. Other passages from the classics which reveal 
the mood with which we are here concerned are cited in a 
note. 10 

Since this touchstone line is the lovely and quintessential 
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utterance of that heart and core of classical tragedy reversal 
of fortune it is not surprising to find, in the Greek tragedians, 
scores of passages in which its state of mind is reflected. Be- 
cause it expresses so clearly a situation essential to their con- 
ception of tragedy, one might almost say that of them no state 
of mind is more characteristic. Thus the power of allusion with 
which, for Arnold, this line may have been clothed would seem, 
in the realm of classical literature, and particularly of Greek 
tragedy, to have been almost limitless. 

If we turn to his poetry, we shall find the first expression of 
this mood in Alaric at Rome. This was a prize poem, recited at 
Rugby on June 12, 1840, when Arnold was seventeen; and it 
is, so far as I know, the earliest specimen of his verse to have 
been preserved. Its thought dwells on the tragic vicissitudes of 
a great city rather than of man; but Rome, beset by Alaric, is, 
like Priam before Achilles, the victim of a tragic reversal of 
fortune: 

But thou, imperial City! that has stood 

In greatness once, in sackcloth now and tears. . . . 

Like Priam, too, Rome once was happy: 

And the dim glories of departed days 

Fold like a shroud around thy withered bones. . . . 

The story of Mycerinus is told by Herodotus. The evil for- 
tune which befell him, an upright king, was the sentence of 
death pronounced by an oracle; and he comments thus upon his 
fate: 

Vain dreams, which quench our pleasures, then depart. . . . 
When, on the strenuous just man, Heaven bestows 
Crown of his struggling life, an unjust close! 

Achilles, considering the vicissitudes of life, spoke to Priam 
of man's "mingled lot"; and Arnold, in The New Sirens, refers 
to "this balanced measure": 

Is this all? this balanced measure? 
Could life run no happier way? 
Joyous, at the height of pleasure, 
Passive at the nadir of dismay? 
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In Stagirius the poet prays for salvation from the tribula- 
tions of a world 

Where comfort turns to trouble. 
Where just men suffer wrong; 
Where sorrow treads on joy, 
Where sweet things soonest cloy, 
Where faiths are built on dust. 

And the opening lines of A Question (To Fausta), reflect the 
same mood: 

Joy comes and goes, hope ebbs and flows 

Like the wave: 
Change doth unknit the tranquil strength of men. 

The pathos and tragedy of Sohrab and Rustum recalls, says 
Professor Carleton Stanley, "as nothing else does, that crowning 
glory of the Iliad, Priam begging Achilles for the body of 
Hector." n Stanley, by way of explaining this remark, refers to 
no specific passage in Arnold's poem. He is speaking, perhaps, 
of the mood and tone of the whole. But one rather suspects that 
he may have had in mind lines such as the following, since, 
like Priam, Rustum once was happy: 

. . . tears gather'd in his eyes; 
For he remembered his own early youth, 
And all its bounding rapture; as, at dawn, 
The shepherd from his mountain-lodge descries 
A far, bright city, smitten by the sun, 
Through many rolling clouds so Rustum saw 
His youth; saw Sohrab's mother, in her bloom; 
And that old king, her father, who loved well 
His wandering guest, and gave him his fair child 
With joy; and all the pleasant life they led, 
They three, in that long-distant summer-time; 
The castle, and the dewy woods, and hunt 
And hound, and morn on those delightful hills 
In Ader-baijan. 

The mood of the touchstone passage is expressed repeatedly 
in Balder Dead. One detects it, for instance, in the sorrowful 
words to Balder of the ghost Regner, once King of "Denmark 
and the heathy isles": 
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Thy voice of joyance minded us, and youth, 
And wife, and children, and our ancient home, 
Yes, and I, too, remember'd then no more 
My dungeon, where the serpents stung me dead, 
Nor Ella's victory on the English coast- 
But I heard Thora laugh in Gothland Isle, 
And saw my shepherdess, Aslauga, tend 
Her flocks along the white Norwegian beach. 
Tears started to mine eyes with yearning joy. 

To Balder, likewise, the wretched Hoder says: 

I too had once a wife, and once a child, 

And substance, and a golden house in Heaven. 

Like Priam, like Rustum, like Regner and Hoder, Tristram, 
the victim of cruel vicissitudes, had once been happy: 

... for through the haggard air, 

The stain'd arms, the matted hair 

Of that stranger knight ill-starr'd, 

There gleamed something, which recalTd 

The Tristram who in better days 

Was Launcelots guest at Joyous Card. 

In The Scholar-Gipsy the pathetic effects of changes of for- 
tune are thus described: 

For what wears out the life of mortal men? 

Tis that from change to change their being rolls; 
'Tis that repeated shocks, again, again, 
Exhaust the energy of strongest souls 

And numb the elastic powers. 

To such changes even the aged Wordsworth was not im- 
mune; for he, like Priam and "the Theban seer," "died in his 
enemies' day": 

He grew old in an age he condemned. 

He look'd on the rushing decay 

Of the times which had shelter'd his youth; 

Felt the dissolving throes 

Of a social order he loved; 

Outlived his brethren, his peers; 

And, like the Theban seer, 

Died in his enemies' day. 12 
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The mood appears, again, in these lines from The Itouih 
of Man: 

Not with the halo of youth 
Crowning their brows with its light, 
Not with the sunshine of hope, 
Not with the rapture of spring, 
Which they had of old. . . . 

Finally, in Empedocles on Etna, the touchstone state of 
mind is strikingly apparent. For Cadmus and Harmonia had, 
like Priam and Hecuba, known the fickleness of fortune. Their 
story is told by Callicles: 

They had stayed long enough to see, 
In Thebes, the billow of calamity 
Over their own dear children roll'd, 
Curse upon curse, pang upon pang, 
For years, they sitting helpless in their home, 
A grey old man and woman; yet of old 
The Gods had to their marriage come, 
And at the banquet all the Muses sang. 

And even the stars seem, to the tortured mind of Empedocles, 
to have suffered: 

And you, ye stars, 
Who slowly begin to marshal, 
As of old, in the fields of heaven, 
Your distant, melancholy lines! 
Have you, too, survived yourselves? 
Are you, too, what I fear to become? 
You, too, once lived; 
You too moved joyfully 
Among august companions. 

The strain of pathos running through all of the foregoing 
passages is obvious. But the extent of Arnold's poetic preoccu- 
pation with pathos in general is, I believe, best summarized by 
Charles H. Harvey: 

In some sense it might be said that pathos is the most con- 
spicuous of the Arnold traits. If one takes a quick general view of 
the whole of his poetry, pathos can be seen as a strain running 
through it all. The weird legend of "The Forsaken Merman," the 
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anguish of a father in "Sohrab and Rustum," the tragic beauty of 
"Tristram and Iseult," the heavier gloom of "Merope," the last vic- 
torious grief of "Empedocles," all are united by this keen perception 
of unpitying Fate which overtakes the individual. 13 

What of the prose? It has already been noted that in his 
lectures On Translating Homer, Arnold selected three passages 
for translation into hexameters. Of these, one, a portion of the 
prophecy of Hector at his parting with Andromache, clearly 
reflects the touchstone mood: 

: SOI* a 

Then, perhaps, thou shalt work at the loom of another, in Argos, 

Or bear pails to the well of Messeis, or Hypereia, 

Sorely against thy will, by strong Necessity's order. 

And some man may say, as he looks and sees thy tears falling: 

"See, the wife of Hector, that great pre-eminent captain 

Of the horsemen of Troy, in the day they fought for their city/* 

So some men will say; and then thy grief will redouble 

At thy want of a man like me, to save thee from bondage. 

But let me be dead, and the earth be mounded above me, 

Ere I hear thy cries, and thy captivity told of. 14 

In On Translating Homer: Last Words, the following pas- 
sage from Pindar is quoted to illustrate the inimitable sim- 
plicity of the grand style. One should note the reference to 
Peleus, of whose "mingled lot" Achilles was reminded by the 
fallen Priam, and to Cadmus, whose story is told in Empedocles. 

A. secure time fell to the lot neither of Peleus the son of 
Aeacus, nor of the godlike Cadmus; howbeit these are said to 
have had, of all mortals, the supreme of happiness, who heard 
the golden-snooded Muses sing, one of them on the mountain 
(Pelion), the other in seven-gated Thebes. 15 

These lines Arnold quoted again, in a translation almost identi- 
cal with the above, in his essay on Gray. 16 

Also in On Translating Homer: Last Words, is a quotation 
from Wordsworth, introduced as evidence of "how the greater 
fulness and weight of his matter has here compelled the true 
and feeling poet to adopt a form of more volume than the 
simple ballad-form," of which, in Homeric translation, Arnold 
disapproved. These lines, also, reflect the touchstone mood: 
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I, too, have passed her on the hills, 
Setting her little water-mills 

By spouts and fountains wild; 
Such small machinery as she turned, 
Ere she had wept, ere she had mourned, 

A young and happy child. 17 

On January 4, 1868, after the death of his infant son Basil, 
Arnold wrote to his sister, Mrs. Forster: 

And so this loss comes to me just after my forty-fifth birth- 
day, with so much other "suffering in the flesh" the departure of 
youth, cares of many kinds, an almost painful anxiety about public 
matters, to remind me that the time past of our life may suffice 
us! words which have haunted me for the last year or two. . . , 18 

If these words, so reminiscent of those spoken in the touchstone 
line by Achilles to Priam, had haunted Arnold in the past, they 
were also to haunt him in the future; for they recur, seven 
years later, as the entry for January 1 in the notebook of 1875. 
In the notebook for 1870 are the following entries: 

July 10. Der ist der gliicklichste Mensh der das Ende seines 
Lebens mit dem Anfang in Verbindung setzen kann. 

July 24. Wir alle leben vom Vergangen und gehen am Ver- 
gangen zu Grunde. 

In January, 1875, the touchstone mood was awakened, in 
Arnold, by the death of Charles Kingsley, to whose daughter 
he wrote: 

It has seemed of late years as if he had not fortune on his 
side, as when he was young. 19 

A "keen perception of unpitying Fate which overtakes the 
individual" is, as Professor Harvey has pointed out, charac- 
teristic of Arnold's verse. That it likewise appears in his prose 
is shown by this comment on Falkland: 

To crown all, Falkland has for the imagination the indefinable, 
the irresistible charm of one who is and must be, in spite of the 
choicest gifts and graces, unfortunate, of a man in the grasp of 
fatality. Like the Master of Ravenswood, that most interesting by 
far of all Scott's heroes, he is surely and visibly touched by the 
finger of doom. 20 
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Where, in the world of literature, are vicissitudes more 
pathetic than those of Milton? They did not escape Arnold's 
notice. Thus, in A French Critic on Milton, he says: 

But Milton's days proceeded, and he arrived at the latter years 
of his life a life which, in its outward fortunes, darkened more 
and more, alia s'assombrissant de plus en plus, towards its close. 
He arrived at the time when "his friends had disappeared, his 
dreams had vanished, his eyesight was quenched, the hand of old 
age was upon him." 21 

Such vicissitudes are symbolized by the changing aspects of 
external nature, to which Arnold was extremely sensitive. From 
Pontresina he wrote, in September, 1880, to Miss Arnold and 
to his wife: 

But how different was the scene from that of yesterday! All 
the hollow of the glacier was filled with a sleety cloud, and not a 
single mountain summit was to be seen. 

This morning the fine weather of yesterday had totally de- 
parted; the clouds were low, the air was iron gray, and a fierce 
wind blew. 22 

In The Study of Poetry, he is at some pains to prove that 
the Chanson de Roland is "immeasurably inferior" to Homer. 
It is, however, "not without pathos"; and in choosing the best 
passage that he can find in it Arnold selects, quite character- 
istically, one which is pathetic. It is, moreover, in the touch- 
stone mood: 

Let us try, then, the Chanson de Roland at its best. Roland, 
mortally wounded, lays himself down under a pine-tree, with his 
face turned towards Spain and the enemy 

De plusurs choses k remember li prist, 
De tantes teres cume li bers cunquist, 
De dulce France, des humes de sun lign, 
De Carlemagne sun seignor ki Tnurrit. 23 

In the same essay Arnold quotes Villon to show that his 
voice "has at its happy moments (as, for instance, in the last 
stanza of La Belle Heaulmiere) more of this important poetic 
virtue of seriousness than all the productions of Chaucer." 
And from Villon, as from the Chanson de Roland, Arnold se- 
lects a passage which reflects the touchstone mood: 
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The name Heaulmi&re is said to be derived from a head-dress 
(helm) worn as a mark by courtesans. In Villon's ballad, a poor 
old creature of this class laments her days of youth and beauty. 
The last stanza of the ballad runs thus: 

Ainsi le bon temps regretons 
Entre nous, pauvres vielles sottes, 
Assises bas, a croppetons, 
Tout en ung tas comme pelottes; 
A petit feu de chenevottes 
Tost allumees, tost estainctes. 
Et jadis fusmes si mignottes! 
Ainsi en prend & maintz et maintes. 24 

To Kingsley, to Falkland, to Milton and Roland and La 
Belle Heaulmiere came, as it came to Priam, reversal of fortune. 
And finally it came to Arnold, too. Thus, to his elder daughter, 
in 1885, he writes of the ominous symptoms of an ailing heart 
which three years later was to kill him. Like Mycerinus, he 
was doomed: 

I cannot get rid of the ache across my chest when I walk; 
imagine my having to stop half a dozen times in going up Pains 
Hill! What a mortifying change. But so one draws to one's end. 25 

* * 

"Nay and thou too, old man, in times past wert, as we hear, 
happy." 

Thus, Arnold translates the third touchstone. Its significance 
for him must now be weighed. Although a state of mind com- 
parable to that of the touchstone line does, to be sure, run 
through Arnold's verse, his expression of it fails to reflect, 
very closely or strikingly, the utterance of Homer. But per- 
haps the very pervasiveness of pathos as a mood in Arnold's 
poetry leads, inevitably, to a certain diffuseness in its expres- 
sion. If it does not come into sharp focus it usually permeates 
the background. And if that aspect of the pathetic which the 
touchstone line reflects is expressed, by Arnold, in a manner 
less reminiscent of Homer than, say, of Euripides, are we 
then to infer that the touchstone is more impressive in its 
powers of potential allusion than as the expression of a state 
of mind characteristic of Arnold's verse? I do not think so. One 
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should, rather, say that a state of mind which keenly perceives 
the "unpitying Fate which overtakes the individual" closely ap- 
proximates that of the touchstone line, and that, because of the 
force and frequency of its occurrence in Arnold's verse, it is 
strong evidence that Homer's mood was characteristic of 
Arnold. 

It must, however, be admitted that the touchstone mood is 
not impressively revealed in his prose. Its appearance there is, 
for the most part, in interpolated poetry. There are, to be sure, 
a few prose passages, a few lines from the letters, a few entries 
in the notebooks which reflect the mood. But to Arnold it was, 
apparently, essentially one for poetic utterance. Then, too, 
one must recall that it was Arnold's habit in his prose, and 
particularly in his notebooks, consciously to combat his heart- 
sick moods with tonic passages. On his verse these do not 
impinge; but it is quite possible that they may, to some extent, 
have nullified the expression of the touchstone mood in his 
prose. 

Yet in the passage on Falkland there is a confession which 
must be stressed. Arnold there admits "the indefinable, the irre- 
sistible charm of one who is and must be, in spite of the choicest 
gifts and graces, unfortunate of a man in the grasp of fatality." 
The charm was "irresistible," one may infer, because such a 
man is pathetic. Since Priam, like Falkland, was "a man in the 
grasp of fatality" this passage gives us, then, the clearest state- 
ment of the hold which the touchstone mood undoubtedly 
had on Arnold. 



CHAPTER 



IV 



THE INWARD PETRIFACTION 

(Inferno, xxxiii, 49, 50) 



THE FOURTH TOUCHSTONE passage Arnold de- 
scribes as "that incomparable line and a half of Dante, Ugo- 
lino's tremendous words: 

lo no piangeva; si dentro impietrai. 
Piangevan elli. . . /* 1 

The poet is being told by Count Ugolino de' Gherardeschi how, 
with his sons and grandsons, he was imprisoned in a tower in 
Pisa, by command of the Archbishop Ruggieri, and there 
starved to death. "And below I heard/* says Ugolino, "the out- 
let of the horrible tower locked up": 

ed io sentii chiavar Fuscio di sotto 
all' orribile torre: ond' io guardai 
nel viso a' miei figliuoi senza far motto. 

Io non piangeua, si dentro impietrai; 
piangevan elli; ed Anselmuccio mio 
disse: *Tu guardi si, padre, che hai?' 

Pero non lagrimai, ne ripos' io 

tutto quel giorno, ne la notte appresso 
infin che Taltro sol nel mondo uscio. 2 

Arnold's only mention of this line, prior to its use as a touch- 
stone, is in On Translating Homer: Last Words. There, as has 
been said, three passages are cited as being among "the most 
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essentially grand and characteristic things of Homer"; and 
thereafter Ugolino's words, together with a line from Milton, 3 
are quoted as giving the "tone*' of the Homeric passages far 
better than "any thing of the balladists" could do. But these 
passages, though distinctly melancholy, are unrelated to^the 
state of mind which Ugolino's words reveal. The "tone" to 
which Arnold refers is not a mood common to all, but rather 
the tone of the grand style, for which "the ballad form is 
entirely inadequate/' A key to this touchstone mood is found, 
however, in the opening lines of the canto, when Ugolino, 
raising his mouth from Ruggieri's torn head, exclaims: 

. . . Tu vuoi ch' io rinnovelli 
disperato dolor che il cor mi preme, 
gia pur pensando, pria che io ne favelli. 4 

It was desperate grief which wrung Ugolino's heart when 
he heard the outlet of the tower locked up, for that ominous 
sound told him how terrible would be the fate of his sons, 
those beloved ones who looked to him for help. His thought 
was of them, and into their faces he looked. Dreadful indeed 
must have been his gaze for "Anselmuccio mio," innocent and 
frightened, said: "Tu guardi si, padre, che hai?" Over Ansel- 
muccio 5 it is tempting to linger. He is, surely, a most appealing 
figure in that group of helpless children who, shadowed by 
death, are yet deathless. He is like that nameless little son of 
Lady Macduff to whom, shortly before the entrance of the 
murderers, she says: 

Poor bird! thou'dst never fear the net nor lime, 
The pit-fall nor the gin. 

He reminds one, too, of Mamillius, the brother of Perdita, 
whom Leontes called "most dear'st! my collop!" that unhappy 
child whose heart was "cleft" when sorrow came upon his 
mother. 

There can be no grief more desperate, I suppose, than that 
of a parent who perceives the mortal danger of his children 
and yet is powerless to help them. Such was the suffering of 
Ugolino. It must, to Arnold, have been remindful of his own 
anguish during the four years which brought death to three 
of his sons. These deaths, and the circumstances surrounding 
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them, have been discussed at some length in chapter one; but 
they must, nevertheless, be recalled here. One can imagine 
Arnold's felings to have been not unlike Ugolino's during the 
last illness of his baby, Basil. To the child's grandmother he 
wrote, on Christmas Day, 1867: 

On the 23rd Hutton told me and Flu separately that he could 
not get through the attack, and at nine in the morning I did not 
think he would have lived two hours. He was exactly like a person 
in a severe paralytic seizure. 6 

On January 4, 1868, Arnold wrote to his sister, Mrs. Forster: 

Poor little Basil died this afternoon, a few minutes before one 
o'clock. I sat up with him until four this morning, looking over my 
papers, that Flu and Mrs. Tuffin might get some sleep, and at the 
end of every second paper I went to him, stroked his poor twitching 
hand and kissed his soft warm cheek, and though he never slept he 
seemed easy, and hardly moaned at all. 7 

Grief such as Ugolino's Arnold must have felt, too, during 
the last moments of "dear dear Tommy," a description of which 
he sent, on November 30, 1868, to Lady de Rothschild: 

... till I went into his room last Monday morning an hour before 
the end I did not really think he would die. The astonishing self- 
control which he had acquired in suffering was never shown more 
than in the last words he said to me, when his breath grew shorter 
and shorter, and from this, and the grieved face of the doctor as 
he entered the room, he knew, I am sure, that the end was come; 
and he turned to me, and his mamma, who was always with him, 
and whom he adored, having gone into the next room for a moment 
he whispered to me, in his poor labouring voice, "Don't let 
Mamma come in." 8 

Basil the baby, Tommy the beloved invalid both "his deli- 
cate ones" had "gone rough ways" while Arnold helplessly 
watched. Still, as we have seen, the agony was repeated yet 
a third time, in the totally unexpected death of the gay and 
robust "Budge." Here is Arnold's account of that February day 
in 1872 when he found the dying boy "light-headed wandering 
about the room": 

He knew me, however, and said "Ah! papa!" but I went off at 
once for Dr. Tonge, the doctor who lives nearest. When I came 
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back he seemed dropping into a heavy doze. I had to go very early 
to London, and he seemed in the same heavy doze when I left him. 
The rest you have heard; when I saw him again at 2 P.M. all the 
doctors were there, besides Hutton, who had come down with me; 
and it was clear there was no hope. He never showed the least spark 
of consciousness, till his breathing ceased with a sort of deep sigh. 9 * 

And to Wyndam Slade: 

You will have heard that, having been in perfect health up to 
that time, he seemed last Monday week to have taken a chill and to 
have a bilious cold. He had much sickness and headache, but the 
doctors treated it as a very ordinary case; and even on Thursday 
night, when light-headedness came on, they still treated it as an 
ordinary case, till Friday morning the light-headedness suddenly 
changed into a kind of torpor, congestion of the brain and lungs set 
in rapidly, and at five in the afternoon he was dead. 10 

With desperate grief, therefore with grief akin to that 
which assailed the heart of Ugolino when he saw the hand of 
death over "Anselmuccio mio" and his sons, Arnold was only 
too well acquainted. It is, then, not unreasonable to infer that 
circumstances had fitted him to be peculiarly sympathetic with 
the suffering of Ugolino, even though his own sons had died 
of natural causes and were not, save for the ignorance of Vic- 
torian doctors, the victims of "man's inhumanity to man." 

Ugolino was, as Milton said of Adam, 'Tieart-strook." He 
could not weep he had grown stony within; he did not speak 
all that day nor the next night. It was grief such as this, too 
deep for tears, that Macduff felt; grief which so petrifies the 
sufferer within that an assuaging expression of it becomes im- 
possible. When Ross blurts out the dreadful news of the castle 
surprised, the mother and children "savagely slaughter'd," 
Macduff is silent; while Malcolm exclaims in pity and horror: 

Merciful heaven! 

What! man; ne'er pull your hat upon your brows; 
Give sorrow words; the grief that does not speak 
Whispers the o'er-fraught heart and bids it break. 

Thus the touchstone state of mind is, it would seem, no 
mere "silent manliness of grief," nor its voluntary suppression. 
It is rather, one which reveals an inward petrifaction caused 
by anguish too intense to be expressed. 
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This state is suggested in the words of Virgil who, seeking 
the spirit of Jason, says to Dante: 

.... Guarda quel grande che viene, 
e per dolor non par lagrima spanda: 11 

The stony grief which, in life, silenced Ugolino, was in a sense 
made tangible by the frozen Circle in which he and his terrible 
companion were embedded. Only their eyes betrayed the 
sorrow of their hearts: 

livide, insin la dove appar vergogna, 

eran Y ombre dolenti nella ghiaccia, 
mettendo i denti in nota di cicogna. 

Ognuna in giu tenea volta la faccia; 

da bocca il freddo e dagli occhi il cor tristo 
tra lor testimonianza si procaccia. 12 

This mute sorrow, Ugolino had thought, was worse than death: 

lo di e 1* altro stemmo tutti muti. 

Ahi dura terra, perche non f apristi? 13 

Finally, in the thirtieth canto of the Purgatorio, Dante de- 
scribes how the ice which had closed about his own heart 
melted when the angels sang; melted in that buon dolor ^ that 
beneficence of grief which Ugolino never knew: 

Si come neva tra le vive travi 

per lo dosso d ? Italia si congela, 
soffiata e stretta dagli ventri schiavi, 

poi liquefatta in se stessa trapela, 

pur che la terra, che perde ombra, spiii, 
si che par foco fonder la candela: 

cosi fui senza lagrime e sospiri 

anzi il cantar di quei che notan sempre 
retro alle note degli eterni giri. 

Ma poi che intesi nelle dolci tempre 
lor compatire a me, piti che se detto 
avesser: "Donna, perche si lo stempre?" 
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lo gel che m* era intorno al cor ristretto, 
spirito ed acqua fessi, e con angoscia 
per la bocca e per gli occhi usci del petto. 15 

Such are the few passages in the Divine Comedy which 
seem in any way to suggest the mood of the touchstone words. 
One cannot say that it is strikingly reflected in any of them. 
Though Ugolino's words are, as Arnold said, "tremendous" 
and "incomparable," their mood (expressive as it is of stony 
grief, and not of that "buon dolor ch' a Dio ne rimarita,") is in 
no sense characteristic of the Divine Comedy. The power of 
allusion latent in this touchstone must, therefore, in so far as 
Dante's poem is concerned, have been for Arnold extremely 
slight. Certain passages which it does, however, recall, have 
been collected in a note. 16 

Let us turn, then, to Arnold's poetry. There, in The Church 
of Brou, the touchstone state of mind appears in the reaction of 
the Duchess Marguerite to the death of her husband. He, like 
Adonis, had been killed while hunting the boar: 

Dead her princely youthful husband 

Lay before his youthful wife, 
Bloody, 'neath the flaring sconces 

And the sight froze all her life. 

and there is Rustum, like a prone granite pillar, grieving for the 
son whom he unwittingly slew: 

So, on the bloody sand, Sohrab lay dead; 
And the great Rustum drew his horseman's cloak 
Down o'er his face, and sate by his dead son. 
As those black granite pillars, once high-rear'd 
By Jemshid in Persepolis, to bear 
His house, now 'mid their broken flights of steps 
Lie prone, enormous, down the mountain side- 
So in the sand lay Rustum by his son. 

Nor is such stifled grief the lot of mortals only. The Gods, leav- 
ing Balder's body stretched upon the floor, 

. . . with pent-up hearts and tearless eyes, 
Wailing no more, in silence ate and drank, 
While twilight fell, and sacred night came on. 
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And Margaret, in her weird half-world, longing for "the cold 
strange eyes of a little Mermaiden," 

. . . steals to the window, and looks at the sand, 
And over the sand at the sea; 
And her eyes are set in a stare. 

As the song of the angels melted the ice which had closed 
about Dante's heart, so the poetry of Wordsworth was an emo- 
tional solvent: 

He found us when the age had bound 

Our souls in its benumbing round; 

He spoke, and loosed our heart in tears. 17 

But de Senancour, "a sadder sage," lacked Wordsworth's heal- 
ing powers; he shared, instead, Ugolino's silent grief: 

Immovable thou sittest, still 
As death, composed to bear! 
Thy head is clear, thy feeling chill, 
And icy thy despair. 18 

On Arnold's view of de Senancour, Professor Trilling makes this 
illuminating comment: 

"O unstrung will!" thus Arnold apostrophizes the man who, 
almost more than any other, he acknowledges to be his master. 
Senancour was undoubtedly a man of high gifts and of ready, if 
limited, insight; Arnold saw him as the very type of the modern 
soul, more relevant than either Wordsworth or Goethe, for his icy 
clarity of despair is of more use, says Arnold, than either 'Words- 
worth's sweet calm" or Goethe's "wide and luminous view." 19 

Tristram, too, is tearless: 

In his exiled loneliness, 
In his stately, deep distress, 
Without a word, without a tear. 

And in Faded Leaves (The River), Arnold describes the misery 
of such grief: 

My pent-up tears oppress my brain. 
Finally there are, in Progress, these lines: 
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Bright else and fast the stream of life may roll, 
And no man may the other's hurt behold; 
Yet each will have one anguish his own soul 
Which perishes of cold. 

Such anguish assailed Empedocles, whose misery became a 
"numbing cloud," which he could escape only by plunging into 
the crater. 

It now becomes clear that the touchstone state of mind is, 
in so far as his poetry is concerned, decidedly characteristic 
of Arnold. Ugolino's words, therefore, present an interesting 
contrast to the third touchstone passage-the words of Achilles 
to Priam. Of the Homeric line the powers of potential allusion 
were impressive; yet nowhere in Arnold's verse was the state of 
mind which it reveals very closely or strikingly expressed. In 
the case of the fourth touchstone passage, on the other hand, 
this situation is reversed. To other passages in the Divine 
Comedy the words of Ugolino are almost devoid of allusive 
reference; yet the mood which they reveal is accurately and 
repeatedly reflected in Arnold's own verse. These facts raise an 
interesting question: Is one of these two lines a better touch- 
stone than the other-and if so, why? When attempting to 
assess the value as touchstones of Arnold's selections I shall in 
the concluding chapter deal with this problem. 

The Marguerite love affair, ending with the decade of the 
forties, seemed to Arnold to bring an end to his youth and 
its passions. This stormy period, however, was followed not 
by peace, but by "a dead unfeelingness," a numbness of spirit, 
which his employment as Inspector of Schools, and his mar- 
riage in 1851, did little to dispel. "The tone of the gloriously 
excited letters to Clough becomes calmer," says Professor 
Trilling, "and sinks to the flat, almost desperate, coolness of 
the letters which G. W. E. Russell edited/' Yet it is to Clough 
that Arnold wrote, in 1853: 

I am past thirty, and three parts iced over and my pen, it seems 
to me, is even stiffer and more cramped than my feeling. 20 

Arnold was, in fact, less than two months past thirty when 
he wrote these words, and at an age which seems a trifle imma- 
ture for icing. He had, of course, occasional strange reticences 
and chilly interludes in his relations with Clough: for he had 
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far exceeded his early promise, and dough had substantially 
belied his. But this letter refers to no maladjustment of mere 
friendship; it reveals, rather, the petrifying effect on Arnold's 
heart of his grief for Marguerite. "He is frozen over," as Trilling 
says, "but he is fearfully conscious of what lies beneath the 
ice." 

When in 1859 his brother, William Delafield, 21 died at 
Gibraltar on his return from India, Arnold writes from Paris: 

What can one do, my dearest mother, except bow one's head 
and be silent? 22 

And when, in 1861, Clough died in Florence, Arnold could 
utter no lament: he could not, as he said, "relieve" himself. 
Thus he addresses his mother from Chester Square: 

I have been asked to write a Memoir of him for the Daily News, 
but that I cannot do. I could not write about him in a newspaper 
now, nor can, I think, at length in a review, but I shall some day 
in some way or other relieve myself of what I think about him. 23 

The misery of Eugenie de Gu6rin, overwhelmed with grief 
for her too-beloved brother, is like that of Ugolino; different, 
indeed, from the "buon dolor ch' a Dio ne rimarita." Arnold, 
in 1863, recounts it thus: 

She is crushed by "the misery which has nothing good in^it, the 
tearless, dry misery, which bruises the heart like a hammer/' 24 

That Arnold himself felt such misery as he watched his sons die 
is suggested by his remark about Budge: 

I cannot write his name without stopping to look at it in stupe- 
faction at his not being alive. 25 

Finally, the touchstone state of mind may be detected in 
such a passage as this from the essay on Wordsworth: 

Still, the right sort of verse to choose from Wordsworth^ if we 
are to seize his true and most characteristic form of expression, is 
a line like this from Michael 

And never lifted up a single stone. 

There is nothing subtle in it, no heightening, no study of poetic 
style, strictly so called, at all; yet it is expression of the highest 
and most truly expressive kind. 
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Kingsmill, in commenting on the above passage, says, "This 
emotional petrifaction shows itself again and again throughout 
these essays." But he does not say where. Arnold, obviously, 
is at a loss to tell us why Wordsworth's line so appeals to him. 
All he can say is that it is expression of the "most truly expres- 
sive kind." If one cannot agree with Kingsmill that the passage 
reveals Arnold's emotional petrifaction, it does, without doubt, 
display his predilection for the touchstone state of mind. 

Unlike the mood of the first three touchstones it seems 
this conception of stony griefto be essentially banal and un- 
poetic. Yet the passage is undeniably a famous one. "Ugolino's 
piteous story is," says Lockert, "with the possible exception of 
Francesca da Rimini's, the most famous episode in the Divine 
Comedy:' And in Lander's Pentameron, Petrarca says to Boc- 
caccio: "The thirty lines from Ed io sentj are unequalled by 
any other continuous thirty in the whole dominions of poetry." 
But Boccaccio seems not to agree. Sensing, perhaps, the 
banality of which mention has already been made, he replies: 
"Ugolino affects us like a skeleton, by dry bony verity." 

The fact is that Arnold grasped Dante far less surely than 
he grasped Homer. He did not, so far as I know, begin to read 
the Divine Comedy until 1857, when he had been, for some 
years, "three parts iced over/' In Homer he had been steeped 
from youth. His comments on Dante seem, moreover, to be 
essentially superficial It is unobjectionable, of course, to desig- 
nate him as an eminent master of style; but when we are told 
that "Dante's task was to set forth the lesson of the world from 
the point of view of medieval Catholicism"; 26 that in ? Dante 
"the religious sense overbalances the thinking-power" 27 we 
feel that such statements, while they may, in a sense, be true, 
are painfully shallow. 

For Dante's task was not "to set forth the lesson of the 
world from the point of view of medieval Catholicism/* but 
rather, as Dean Church has said: 

to shadow forth, under the figure of his own conversion and purifi- 
cation, not merely how a single soul rises to its perfection, but how 
this visible world, in all its phases of nature, life, and society, is 
one with the invisible, which borders on it, actuates, accomplishes, 
and explains it. 
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Nor, in Dante, does "the religious sense overbalance the think- 
ing power." His work is a synthesis of reason and of faith. All 
the power of his thought is brought to bear upon his religious 
sense; it is examined, scrutinized, weighed in the light of hu- 
manity and of human problems. The result is an intense psycho- 
logical awareness of the means by which the soul may at length, 
after cleansing and refinement, approach the throne of God. 
Such an awareness could not be arrived at if the thinking- 
power were indeed overbalanced by the religious sense. 

His essay on Dante and Beatrice (Essays in Criticism, Third 
Series), in which the poet is portrayed as a "grand impracti- 
cable Solitary," essentially aloof from the world, does not serve 
to dispel one's impression that Arnold's understanding of Dante 
tended to be shallow. No solitary, no mere religious, could have 
brought to his work that insight into the deep and hidden work- 
ings of the human mind and heart which illuminates the Divine 
Comedy. The poem could have been written only by one who 
submerged himself sympathetically, and with acute psycho- 
logical perception, in the stream of human life. "Shakespeare 
and Alighieri," as Ruskin said, "knew men better than most of 
us, I presume! They were both in the midst of the main struggle 
between the temporal and spiritual powers." And Fletcher's 
observation flatly contradicts Arnold: 

By nature, however, Dante was far from being a misanthrope 
or a solitary recluse. On the contrary, his many and intimate 
friendships-with Cavalcanti, Cino, Forese, Casella the suscepti- 
. bility to women for which Boccaccio chides him; his eager interest 
in politics and rapid rise in office; the very insight into human 
motives and passions that vitalizes his poetry, and that itself implies 
wide and varied acquaintance with men and women all indicate 
a sociable and sympathetic nature. 28 

The state of mind revealed by Ugolino's words is habitual 
with Arnold, but appears, in his work, in diminuendo. It is, in 
other words, decidedly characteristic of his verse, it is found 
less frequently in his letters, and it is barely suggested in his 
formal prose. No doubt the chief attraction of the passage for 
Arnold was, when all is said, the fact that Ugolino's disperato 
dolor was a grief the like of which Arnold himself had all too 
often experienced. But there is one thing more. The touchstone 
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passages are, of course, pervaded with melancholy. This mel- 
ancholy, which was habitual with Arnold, tended to verge, 
from time to time, to a desperation not unlike Ugolino's. It thus 
verged, for instance, at moments of extreme personal grief, 
such as when he heard the dying voice of Tommy, that "poor 
labouring voice," whisper "Don't let Mamma come in." Melan- 
choly, again, verged to desperation when the loss of Marguerite 
left Arnold, though just past thirty, "three parts iced over." 
Nor is it hard to imagine also, though specific instances of its 
occurrence may not easily be cited, that mere intellectual stress 
drove Arnold, from time to time, to something very like desper- 
ation. We have in this touchstone passage, accordingly, as in 
none of the others, Arnold's descent into the depths, and 
glimpse, here, the nadir of his melancholy. 



CHAPTER 



V 



THE POWER OF VIRTUE 

(Inferno ii, 91-93) 



THE FIFTH TOUCHSTONE consists of "the lovely 
words of Beatrice to Virgil: 

lo son fatta da Dio, sua merce, tale, 

Che la vostra miseria non mi tange, 

Ne fiamma d' esto incendio non m'assale, . . ." 

Dante, before entering the underworld, has revealed to Virgil 
the fear with which he is assailed. In order to ease this fear, 
Virgil tells him that Beatrice, a pure and blessed spirit, moved 
by love, had descended from Paradise expressly to command 
the journey. Her fearlessness had struck Virgil, and he had 
exclaimed: 

*O donna di virtu, sola per cui 

T umana spezie eccede ogni contento 
da quel ciel, che ha minor li cerchi sui! 

tanto m* aggrada il tuo comandamento, 
che T ubbidir, se gia fosse, m' e tardi; 
piu non f e uopo aprirmi il tuo talento. 

Ma dimmi la cagion, che non ti guardi 

dello scender quaggiuso in questo centre 
dalT ampuo loco, ove tornar tu ardi.* 

Da che tu vuoi saper cotanto addentro, 
dirotti brevemente/ mi rispose, 
'perch' io non temo di venir qua entro. 
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Temer si dee di sole quelle cose 

ch* hanno potenza di fare altrui male; 
dell' altre no, che non son paurose. 

lo son fatta da Dio > sua mercd, tale, 
che la vostra miseria non mi tange, 
ne fiamma d' esto incendio non m* assale. 1 

Let us first glance at the passage in the light of Dante's 
thought. Beatrice to him is the Lady of Virtue. She is, in other 
words, Divine or Heavenly Wisdom, or, as Gardner puts it, "all 
the wisdom divinely revealed to man to raise him above earthly 
things and bring him near to God"; for Beatrice is, throughout 
the poem, at once "the real Beatrice Portinari, fondly idealized, 
and the symbol of revealed truth." 2 Through this wisdom, 
divinely revealed, and through it alone, "mankind excels all 
that is contained within the heaven which has the smallest 
circles"~that is, within the heaven of the Moon; 3 since, as 
Fletcher observes, "Dante's vicarious knowledge of God 
through Beatrice corresponds with the Christian's knowledge 
of God through Christ." Beatrice, then, says she is made such 
-that is, has such Heavenly Wisdom- (Inferno ii, 91-93) by 
the grace of God's revelation; and being such, the miseries of 
Hell cannot harm her (92, 93), and so she does not fear 
them (88-90). To Dante, therefore, the state of mind which 
the passage expresses would seem to have been that of Heav- 
enly Wisdom vouchsafed by divine revelation a state which 
cannot be harmed by the miseries of the wicked (in this world 
or in Hell), which therefore does not fear these miseries, and 
which, from a modern point of view, is curiously lacking in 
compassion for them. 

But what meaning did the touchstone passage hold for 
Arnold? It is entered, without date or comment, on one of 
the blank, unlined pages of the commonplace book which 
bears the inscription: 

M.A. 

bought at Geneva, 1865. 

Under the passage is no reference to the Inferno, but only the 
word Dante. About a year before The Study of Poetry was 
written, the lines recurred to Arnold; for they appear again, in 
the notebook of 1879, as the entry for July 12. To the state of 
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mind which the touchstone passage may, for Arnold, have ex- 
pressed, these entries afford no clue. But since all we know of 
his acquaintance with the Divine Comedy leads to the belief 
that he had no scholarly knowledge of it, we may assume that 
the full allegorical meaning of Beatrice as Heavenly Wisdom 
was not operative in his reading of this passage. He would 
therefore, it seems to me, have got from its context his concep- 
tion of her; and especially from the terms of Virgil's greeting: 
"O Lady of virtue, through whom [i.e., Virtue] alone mankind 
excels" (76-78). Arnold would, moreover, have recognized that 
Beatrice is made thus virtuous by the grace of God (91-93), 
and that since such Virtue cannot be hurt by miseries and 
evil, Beatrice is without fear of them (88-90). Therefore it 
would seem that for Arnold the touchstone lines revealed this 
state of mind: that, by the grace of God, Virtue is such that 
the miseries and burning desires of this world cannot touch or 
harm its possessor. 

This involves, of course, not only that view of the poem 
which sees it as a literal allegory of three regions, but more 
particularly that which regards it as a figurative description of 
the life of man before death. Such dualism is thus stated by 
Gardner: 

The Divina Commedia is a vision and an allegory. It is a vision 
of the world beyond the grave; it is an allegory, based upon that 
vision, of the life and destiny of man, his need of light and guidance, 
his duties to the temporal and spiritual powers, to the Empire and 
the Church. In the literal sense, the subject is the state of souls after 
death. In the allegorical sense, according to the Epistle to Can 
Grande, the subject is "man as by freedom of will, meriting and 
dementing, he is subject to Justice rewarding or punishing" (Ep. 
X, 11). There is, therefore, the distinction between the essential 
Hell, Purgatory, Paradise of separated spiritsthe lost and redeemed 
after death; and the moral or spiritual Hell, Purgatory, Paradise, 
of men still united to their bodies in this life, using their free will 
for good or for evil; sinning, doing penance, living virtuously. 

"The end of the poem/* Gardner proceeds to point out, 

as the Epistle to Can Grande shows, is to remove those living in this 
life from the state of misery, and lead them to the state of felicity. 
In the individual, this will be accomplished by opening his eyes 
to the nature of vice; by inducing him to contrition, confession, 
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satisfaction; by leading him to contemplation of eternal Truth. . . . 
Dante represents all mankind; as Witte remarks, "The poet stands 
as the type of the whole race of fallen man, called to salvation." 4 

We may be sure that Arnold was more concerned with the 
power of virtue "to remove those living in this life from the 
state of misery, and lead them to the state of felicity" than he 
was with its relation to the state of souls after death. And, as I 
shall presently attempt to show, he seems to have regarded the 
enfranchising power of virtue in two distinct ways: rationally, 
as a moral victory to be attained by means of psychological 
discipline leading to personal purity, and mystically, as an "in- 
ward spring," which would seem to be the grace of God. 
Similarly in Dante there was a rational approach; that, for 
instance, which regarded Beatrice as the symbol, the personi- 
fication, of Heavenly Wisdom vouchsafed by divine revelation; 
and, co-existing with it, a mystical strain. For it must not be 
forgotten that Dante was, as Fletcher observes, "a mystic, for 
whom direct communication between God and man is an 
article of faith/' 

In the whole of the Divine Comedy the touchstone mood 
is, as it seems to me, suggested in three passages only. 
Thus in the twelfth Canto of the Inferno, Virgil, referring to 
Beatrice, says to Chiron: 

Tal si parti da cantare alleluia, 

che mi commise quest* uflcio nuovo: 5 

and, after identifying himself and Dante, requests a guide to 
the ford: 

. . . per quella virtu, per cud io muovo 
li passi miei per si selvaggia strada. . . . 6 

Finally, in the twenty-eighth canto of the Inferno, Dante 
himself feels the power of purity, saying: 

. . . coscienza mi assicura, 

la buona compagnia che T uom francheggia, 

sotto T osbergo del sentirsi pura. 7 

Such slightness of allusion is not surprising in the case of 
Ugolino's verses, for the passage in which they occur, though 
famous, is nevertheless merely episodic. But when one con- 
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siders the words of Beatrice the case is otherwise. Since, as 
the Epistle to Can Grande shows, the end of the poem is "to 
remove those living in this life from the state of misery, and 
lead them to the state of felicity," this fifth touchstone is of 
the very essence of the Divine Comedy. And when one finds, 
accordingly, a poverty of specific Dantean allusion in the case 
of lines so essential to the poem, one remembers that the gen- 
eral allusiveness of Beatrice pervades it. 8 

The vast allusiveness of the idea conveyed by the words 
of Beatrice cannot, however, be reduced to a mere citation 
of chapter and verse. It has entered, as one of the great tradi- 
tions of the spiritual life, into the heart and heritage of the 
race. It may be traced back through worldly literatures, 
through the devotional literature of the Catholic Church, 
through the New Testament ideal of purity, to the philosophi- 
cal thought of the later pre-Christian Judaism, as expressed in 
the "Wisdom Literature" of the Old Testament and the Apoc- 
rypha, and to Plato. 9 The pure in heart shall see God: this is 
its larger ideal, in which it is everywhere found. But its corrol- 
lary form, that the righteous need fear no evil, is almost as 
prevalent. A classical utterance of this teaching of Wisdom is 
contained in the last verse of the first chapter of Proverbs: "But 
whoso hearkeneth unto me shall dwell safely, and shall be quiet 
from fear of evil." The second and third chapters of the same 
great book, with their splendid praise of, and exhortation to the 
acquirement of Wisdom, sound a shrewd and practical note- 
one of prudence and discretion which characterizes the teach- 
ings of the older Wisdom Literature. But this disappears with 
the advent of Christianity, for Wisdom, in the Christian faith, 
was purified of worldly connotation. It ceased to be mere 
prudence; it became endowed with a spiritual significance and 
practice. Cleansed and sublimated, the conception of Wisdom, 
in the devotional literature of the Middle Ages, is thus asso- 
ciated not with worldliness, but with inward religious experi- 
ence. 

But although Wisdom in the older literature was, on the 
whole, worldly although Wisdom, in Dante's day, was re- 
garded as Heavenly as a divine experience had by the grace 
of God there are, nevertheless, striking parallels between the 
conception expounded in the Wisdom of Solomon (the most 
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brilliant philosophical expression of pre-Christian Judaism), 
and Dante's delineation of Beatrice. "Wisdom is a spirit that 
loveth man," says Solomon (1,6); Beatrice told Virgil that she 
was moved by love (amor mi mosse. Inf. ii, 72). Wisdom, says 
Solomon, "goeth about, herself seeking them that are worthy of 
her, and in their paths she appeareth unto them graciously." 
( VI,16.) Even so did Beatrice appear to Virgil. "There is a prize 
for blameless souls," says Solomon ( II, 21 ) . "The souls of the 
righteous are in the hand of God, and no torment shall touch 
them/' (III, 1.) "Against wisdom evil doth not prevail." (VII, 
30. ) "I am made such by God in his grace/' said Beatrice, "that 
your misery does not touch me; nor the flame of this burning 
assail me." Wisdom, adds Solomon, "pervadeth and pene- 
trateth all things by reason of her pureness. For she is a breath 
of the power of God." (VII, 24-5.) Beatrice was "made such 
by God, in his grace." "I could not otherwise possess wisdom.," 
says Solomon, "except God gave her me." (VIII, 21. ) 10 Again, 
Beatrice descended from Heaven at the instance of the Virgin 
Mary. "Send forth Wisdom," prays Solomon, "out of the holy 
heavens, and from the throne of thy glory bid her come." 
(IX, 10.) Beatrice is without fear because "your misery does 
not touch me." Fear, says Solomon, "is nothing else but a sur- 
render of the succours which reason offereth." (XVII, 12.) 

These parallels support Gardner's statement that, to Dante, 
Beatrice symbolized "all the wisdom divinely revealed to man 
to raise him above earthly things and bring him near to God." 
And they indicate that Dante, influenced by the great tradi- 
tion of Wisdom Literature may, indeed, have conceived of 
Beatrice as being a personification of Heavenly Wisdom. 11 

But while it is tempting thus to digress, we must not lose 
sight of Arnold. In the document known as the "Yale Manu- 
script" is a poem first published by Tinker and Lowry. It is 
called To Meta: The Cloister; and the first stanza suggests, it 
seems to me, the mood which the touchstone reflected for 
Arnold: 

Calm'd by bitter disabusings 
Of all thirst of earthly things, 
Ah! they walk in starry musings 
Like stone-sculptured, antique kings, 
Slowly, past the open spaces 
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Of their cloister, see, they glide- 
Tears have washed their austere faces 
Neither hate have they nor fear nor pride. 

And in Resignation reference is made to 

. . . milder natures, and more free 
Whom an unblamed serenity 
Hath freed from passions, and the state 
Of struggle these necessitate. 

It was through his father, we are told in Rugby Chapel, that 
Arnold came to believe 

In the noble and great who are gone; 
Pure souls honour'd and blest 
By former ages. . . . 

Among such souls Beatrice may well have been numbered; and 
with them Dr. Arnold is identified: 

Then, in such hour of need 
Of your fainting, dispirited race, 
Ye like angels appear, 
Radiant with ardour divine! 
Beacons of hope, ye appear! 
Languor is not in your heart, 
Weakness is not in your word, 
Weariness not on your brow. 

Finally, in A Summer Night, Arnold sees, in the clarity of the 
heavens, a symbol of the potential blessedness and purity of 
the human soul: 

Is there no life, but these alone? 

Madman or slave, must man be one? 

Plainness and clearness without shadow of stain! 

Clearness divine! 

Ye heavens, whose pure dark regions have no sign 

Of languor, though so calm, and, though so great, 

Are yet untroubled and unpassionate; 

Who, though so noble, share in the world's toil, 

And, though so task'd, keep free from dust and soil! 

I will not say that your mild deeps retain 

A tinge, it may be, of their silent pain 

Who have long'd deeply once, and long'd in vain 
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But I will rather say that you remain 

A world above man's head, to let him see 

How boundless might his soul's horizons be, 

How vast, yet o what clear transparency! 

How it were good to abide there, and breathe free; 

How fair a lot to fill 

Is left to each man still! 

Such are the few passages in Arnold's poetry which suggest the 
touchstone mood. Neither in force nor in frequency is its occur- 
rence there impressive; and one can scarcely say that it is char- 
acteristic of his verse. A scrutiny of the prose, however, is more 
rewarding. 

Arnold seems, as I have already remarked, to have regarded 
the enfranchising power of virtue in two distinct ways: ration- 
ally, as a moral victory to be attained by means of psychological 
discipline, and mystically, as an "inward spring." It is con- 
venient to consider first the rational approach, the initial 
appearance of which is in the commonplace book bought at 
Geneva in 1865, from which these lines are transcribed: 

Le grand Arnauld 13 

Un homme, au milieu dune persecution continue, superieur aux 
deux grands mobiles des determinations humaines, la crainte^ et 
1'esperance, un homme detache, comme le plus parfait anchorete, 
de toutes vues d'interet, d'ambition, de bien-etre, de sensualite, qui 
dans tous les temps ont form< les recrues des partis. 

Ses ecrits sont Fexpression de Teloquence du coeur, qui n'appar- 
tient qu'aux ames fortes et libres. II n'a pas joui de son triomphe. 

In the same book, which is full of interesting entries, is to be 
found a great favorite of Arnold's: 

They that deny themselves will be sure to find their strength 
increased, their affections raised, and their inward peace continu- 
ally augmented. 

These lines are repeated, in the notebooks, on April 28, 1867; 
twice on blank pages in the front of the book for 1868; and on 
January 12, 1869; December 23, 1869; May 21, 1870; and De- 
cember 15, 1872. 

To like effect is the following entry for January 8, 1868, 
repeated on January 16, 1869, and January 18, 1873: 
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Resistendo passionibus invenitur vera pax cordis, non autem eis 
serviendo. 

In the notebook of 1869 these lines are found: 

February 21. Not only was Socrates himself a model of self- 
denial and abstemiousness, but he endeavoured to foster in his 
friends the conviction that independence can only be secured by 
freedom from wants and desires. 

February 23-4. Socrates thought that man can only become 
master of himself by being independent of his wants and by the 
exercise of his powers; while depending on the conditions and 
pleasures of the body he resembles a slave. The less value we 
attach to external things, and the more closely we perceive happi- 
ness to be bound up with the intellectual condition of man, the more 
pressing shall we feel the call to carry these principles into practise, 
by really becoming independent of the outer world. 

August. 15. Le but de la vie humaine est de faire triompher la 
partie superieure de Tame sur la sensation. 

December 12. There is no pleasure comparable to the not 
being captivated by any external thing whatsoever. 

H. M. 14 
[These words were repeated on May 28, 1870]. 

December 22. He who resisteth pleasures crowneth his life. 

On blank pages in the back of the same notebook (1869), are 
the following entries: 

We must deny ourselves a great many things for which we have 
a great desire; we must not only avoid things in themselves sinful, 
but sometimes things that are indiSerent, in order to get the 
mastery over our own will; we must not only avoid intemperance 
but sometimes even lawful pleasures. And therefore a very great 
man, and most extraordinary Christian, was used to say that to 
deny oneself in things indifferent (consistent with health and 
civility) was a secret the greatest one friend could communicate 
to another. 

In the Cambridge Platonist, Henry More ("a very great 
man, and most extraordinary Christian"), Arnold found one of 
the "pure souls honoured and blest" one such as those in 
whom, as Rugby Chapel tells us, he learned through his father 
to believe. The following entries are transcribed from the note- 
book for 1871: 
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September 9. More calls animum benignum et subtristem "the 
best temper of mind in the world and the most like to Our Blessed 
Saviour's." 

September 17. More recommended: 

that we do in general, and on set purpose, refrain from all those 
things, though of an indifferent nature, that are overpleasing to the 
animal life, and with a resolved mind set ourselves, on the contrary, 
to all such as are displeasing to it; so far as it may be done con- 
sistently with health and a civility of behaviour towards others. 
For, if we persist in this method, we shall, beyond what I can 
express, increase the inward powers of the mind. 

This selfdenial he called "the greatest secret one friend could 
communicate to another," Thus he [More] naturally broke out 
within himself; and then afterward to the world, into all that high 
life and joy which is so eminently discoverable in his writings. 

In the notebook of 1874, in which the following entries 
appear, Arnold turns to Pascal: 

September 6. Pascal 

Tout Teclat des grandeurs charnelles n'a point de lustre pour les 
gens qui sont dans les recherches de Tesprit. 

September 10. Les saints ont leur empire, leur <clat, leur gran- 
deur, leurs victoires, et n'ont nul besoin des grandeurs charnelles 
ou spirituelles, qui ne sont pas de leur ordre, et qui n'ajoutent ni 
n'otent a la grandeur qulls desirent 

September 11. Us sont vus de Dieu, et non des corps ni des 
esprits curieux: 

Dieu leur sufflt. 

With this rational approach to the enfranchising power of 
virtue it is now interesting to contrast the mystical view which 
seems to have been equally characteristic of Arnold. In August, 
1852, he wrote to his mother: 

The more I see of the world the more I feel thankful for the 
bringing-up we had, so unworldly, so sound, and so pure. 15 

And, on his thirty-first birthday, he wrote again, in a vein 
which reminds one of the words of Beatrice to Virgil: 

... I can feel, I rejoice to say, an inward spring which seems 
more and more to gain strength, and to promise to resist outward 
shocks, if they must come, however rough. But of this inward 
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spring one must not talk, for it does not like being talked about, 
and threatens to depart if one will not leave it in mystery. 16 

His "inward spring/* it seems to me, Arnold may quite possibly 
have identified with the virtu of Beatrice, Both were possessed 
by God's grace; the source of both was mystical. 

But a secondary source of this "inward spring" is not far 
to seek. It lay in the purity and integrity of Arnold's character,, 
of which there is abundant testimony. G. W. E. Russell, his 
friend and the editor of his letters, says that 

... to self-control he added the characteristically Christian virtues 
of ... perfect freedom from envy, hatred, and malice. 

To like effect is H. W. Paul: 

Mr. Arnold was, indeed, as nearly incapable of resentment as 
a human creature can be. He was endowed with one of those 
perfect tempers which are of more value than many fortunes. 

John Morley, writing in the Nineteenth Century for December, 
1895, observed that Arnold 

. . . was incapable of sacrificing the smallest interest of anybody 
to his own; he had not a spark of envy or jealousy; he stood well 
aloof from all the bustlings and jostlings by which selfish men 
push on. ... 

And Sir William Watson wondered whether Arnold's Beatrice- 
like freedom from "stain and smutch" had not been excessive: 

It may be overmuch 

He shunned the common stain and smutch, 
From soilure of ignoble touch 

Too grandly free, 
Too loftily secure in such 

Cold purity. 17 

An unquestioned purity drew him, moreover, to others of 
similar character, such as Newman; for, as Kingsmill remarks: 

With persons constitutionally free from the temptations of the 
flesh Arnold felt himself, though always with a faint under-current 
of resistance, happy and at ease, and in a mood to admire with 
hardly any critical reservations. 18 

Here, then, is a basis for Arnold's admiration of the touchstone 
passage. 
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"Of this inward spring one must not talk"; but the fulness of 
the heart may overflow in secret jottings. Thus, in the notebook 
of 1867, the entry for December 22 is: 

That ye might be partakers of the divine nature, having escaped 
the corruption that is in the world through lust. 

Beatrice was a partaker "of the divine nature"; she was "made 
such by God." On November 22, 1868, Arnold wrote: 

Blameless as the sons of God, in the midst of a crooked and 
perverse world. 

On a blank page in the back of the notebook for 1869 are these 
words: 

This is the true reason why the love of God is made our first and 
great duty, because God only can make us happy. God has ap- 
pointed us to be holy as the only way to be happy. 

"God only can make us happy." Here again is the "inward 
spring" God's grace. 

The entry for October 22, 1870, is: 

God hath made goodness a noble and a stately thing; hath im- 
pressed upon it that beauty and majesty which commands an 
universal love and veneration, which strikes presently both a kindly 
and an awful respect into the minds of men. 

In the front of the notebook for 1875 these words appear: 
Le coeur humain a en soi-meme un elan vers une beaut6 inconnu. 

And on July 18: 

The way of the eternal is strength to the upright 

In his essay on The Church of England, Arnold sums up 
the state of mind so prevalent in the notebooks for the years 
immediately preceding, by saying, simply, "Nothing interests 
people after all, so much as goodness " 19 In 1879 the touch- 
stone passage itself appears as the entry for July 12th. And in 
1880 its mood is again expressed. The following is written on a 
blank page in the back of the notebook for that year: 

*"I am free from men of pleasure's cares 
By dint of feelings far more deep than theirs. 
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This is Lord Byron and it is one of the finest things he has said." 

KEATS 

Finally, on a blank page in the back of the notebook for 1881* 
Arnold quoted words applicable to Beatrice: 

Psalm cxix 

Blessed are they that are undefiled in the way, and walk in the 
law of the Lord. 

A Comment on Christmas (1885), is, with the exception of 
the sentence from The Church of England, the only piece of 
Arnold's formal prose which bears on the touchstone passage. 
This essay, it should be recalled, was written only three years 
before his death, and is the mature and final statement of his 
belief in "the essentially Christian virtue of pureness." He men- 
tions first "this lofty pureness of Plato," and then makes this 
significant remark: 

Chief among the beatitudes, shone, no doubt, this pair: Blessed 
are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven, and, 
Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God; and of these 
two, the second blessing may have brought even the greater hoon. 20 

To Jesus Arnold refers as "the high exemplar and ideal of pure- 
ness," and then proceeds to "the testimony of Sophocles": 

. . . here is the testimony of Sophocles. "Oh that my lot might lead 
me in the path of holy pureness of thought and deed, the path which 
august laws ordain, laws which in the highest heaven had their 
birth . . . the power of God is mighty in them, and groweth not old/* 

In this testimony Sophocles is not alone for Arnold presently 
mentions that 

. . . the testimony of Plato, Sophocles, and Goethe is the testimony 
of the loftiest spirits, to the natural obligation and necessity of the 
essentially Christian virtue of pureness. 

Finally the point is made repeatedly made that the Incarna- 
tion was, in itself, an act of homage to the virtue of pureness. 
But the most significant phrase in the Comment is this: 
"the essentially Christian virtue of pureness." Perhaps it is not 
too much to say that in this touchstone passage, one which 
stands, as we have seen, as a cornerstone of the Divine 
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Comedy, Arnold saw a fine and succinct expression of what 
was, to him, the very heart of Christianity. 

One further point remains to be made. In the Comment on 
Christmas, Arnold said that its legend "should turn our thoughts 
to the certainty of this virtue's [purity's] final victory, against all 
difficulties." This, to Arnold, was the secret of Beatrice; and 
this, one rather suspects, was the voice of Dr. Arnold that 
voice which told the boys at Rugby, with ceaseless iteration, 
"What we must look for here is first, religious and moral prin- 
ciple; secondly, gentlemanly conduct, and thirdly, intellectual 
ability." Divergent indeed were the views on orthodox theol- 
ogy of Dr. Arnold and his son. No churchman was stauncher 
than Thomas; no layman of his generation more critical of the 
church than Matthew. Yet both possessed, to an extraordinary 
degree, a mystical strength, an "inward spring/' of great power. 
On a slip of paper inserted in his copy of God and the Bible, 
Wyndam Slade wrote: "Mrs. Matthew Arnold (who never read 
her husband's religious books) used to say of him, "Matt is a 
good Christian at bottom.'" This admission of a really shallow 
soul would have been less grudging, perhaps, if the lady had 
glanced at her husband's notebooks. For there stands revealed 
a pure, beautiful, and devoutly religious character; the real, the 
essential Matthew Arnold. 

The impact of Dr. Arnold on his son was tremendous and 
its marks were lasting. It could not have been otherwise; for 
Arnold was under the direct influence of his father until he was 
eighteen years old; for eleven years longer, that is to say, than 
the Jesuits felt it necessary to retain their pupils in order to 
stamp them for life. Dean Stanley has remarked, most plaus- 
ibly, that, to his family, a word of authority from the great 
headmaster "was a law not to be questioned for a moment." 22 
And when Arnold looked upon the dead body of his father, the 
first thing which struck him was that "all they had ever known 
was contained in that lifeless head." 23 

His grandson, Arnold Whitridge, tells us that "Whenever 
Matthew Arnold is most himself, as for instance in his Note- 
books, which were intended solely for his own edification, he 
sounds the same note as his father," 24 And it is precisely in these 
notebooks, in which he recorded the uninhibited promptings 
of his heart, that one finds the frequent and forceful expression 
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of this touchstone mood of which, because of its very nature, 
he could not unburden himself in verse. This was public prop- 
erty; and his mystical view of the emancipating power of 
virtue, his "inward spring/' could not be thus displayed. It 
threatened "to depart if one will not leave it in mystery." Of 
his rational view one may say that being essentially intellectual 
and untinged by emotion it did not readily lend itself to poetic 
expression. And for prose the mood was, perhaps, too personal 
and devotional. 

So we look to the notebooks, and there the son echoes the 
father: makes his confession of faith in the power of virtue and 
purity to free us from the miseries of the world; states his be- 
lief that "God has appointed us to be holy as the only way to 
be happy"; affirms that the "way of the eternal is strength to 
the upright"; and thus brings us to an understanding of why 
he chose, for a touchstone, "the lovely words of Beatrice to 
Virgil." 



CHAPTER 



VI 



PEACE IN THE WILL OF GOD 

(Paradiso, iii, 85) 



THE SIXTH TOUCHSTONE, as quoted in The Study 
of Poetry, from a poor text, is "the simple, but perfect, single 
line: 

In la sua volontade e nostra pace." 1 

Twice more the line is mentioned in this essay: once with the 
statement that the "accent of such verses ... is altogether 
beyond Chaucer's reach"; and once with the assertion that 
the "accent of high seriousness, born of absolute sincerity, is 
what gives to such verse ... to such criticism of life as Dante's, 
its power." Arnold makes, so far as I can discover, no reference 
to the line prior to its choice as a touchstone; but in the essay 
on Byron ( 1881 ) , he quotes it, together with a line of Homer 
and a few words from Lear., with the declaration that neither 
"Leopardi nor Wordsworth are [sic] of the same order with the 
great poets who made such verse." 

Dante has addressed the shade of Piccarda, placed, with 
other blessed ones, "in la spera piu tarda," because of unful- 
filled vows. He asks her whether the spirits so situated desire 
a more lofty place, and she replies: 

Frate, la nostra volonta quieta 

virtu di carita, che fa volerne 

sol quel ch' avemo, e d* altro non ci asseta. 

Se disiassimo esser piu superne, 
foran discordi gli nostri disiri 
dal voler di colui che qui ne cerne, 
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che vedrai non capere in questi giri, 
s' essere in caritate e qui necesse, 
e se la sua natura ben rimiri. 

Anzi e formale ad esto beato esse 
tenersi dentro alia divina voglia, 
per ch' una fansi nostre voglie stesse. 

Si che, come noi sem di soglia in soglia 

per questo regno, a tutto il regno piace, 
come allo re ch' a suo voler ne invoglia; 

e la sua uolontate e nostra pace: 

ella e quel mare, al qual tutto si move 
cio ch' ella crea e che natura face. 2 

Professor Benjamin H. Lehman, in an illuminating discus- 
sion of the relation of research to criticism, raises a pertinent 
question. Speaking of this touchstone line, to which "Arnold 
gave currency in English minds," he observes that it is "in- 
formed with beauty." But how, he asks, is the critic to perceive 
the full extent of this beauty? How does the critic "come by 
the prerequisite facts? Through the investigator who excavates 
Dante's doctrine of the will." 3 That doctrine we must now 
briefly examine. 

The whole Divine Comedy, says Gardner, "is the mystical 
epos of the Freedom of Man's will." According to the Epistle to 
Can Grande, its subject is "man as by freedom of will, merit- 
ing and dementing, he is subject to Justice rewarding or punish- 
ing." But in what position does Piccarda stand with respect to 
freedom of the will? Gardner's comment is this: 

Piccarda Donati, sister of Corso and Forese, sets forth the perfec- 
tion of celestial charity, where all wills are made absolutely one 
with the Will of God, who has awarded different degrees or man- 
sions of beatitude to all His chosen ones. . . . The other questions 
solved in this sphere are all connected with Free Will, Rectitude 
of will is necessary for the gaining of Paradise, and nothing what- 
ever can take away that freedom of the will. "As regards the proper 
act of the will, no violence can be done to the will"; and, since 
Piccarda and Constance yielded through fear of greater evil, they fell 
voluntarily from the state of perfection to which they were called. 
Freedom of the Will is God's greatest gift to man (Par. v., 19-24); 
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hence the sanctity of an accepted vow, wherein this supreme gift 
is offered to God as victim, although Holy Church has power to 
commute, save, apparently, in the case of solemn vows of perpetual 
chastity, 4 

The fall of Piccarda, then, was itself the result of a free act of 
the will; and her act is not to be condoned since, as Fletcher 
remarks, "the chief conclusion reached in the Moon, sphere of 
mutability, is of the sovereign power of the will to remain con- 
stant against attempted compulsion." But Vossler detects casu- 
istry. Reasoning from the somewhat irrelevant point of view 
that woman is "the weaker vessel," he observes: 

. , . Thomistic ingenuity meets us in the first Heaven of the 
Paradiso. We find there the blessed women who were prevented by 
external violence from fulfilling their monastic vows. Since their 
hearts were true to their pledge, their salvation is assured; but their 
place is the lowest in the heavenly kingdom, because they had 
not the courage to defy violence. Dante asks himself: How is it 
possible that they in spirit resisted, but yielded in fact? The will 
either is free or is not. The true answer in this case should have 
been: Dear friend, these souls were women. Do not measure their 
moral personality by that of a Mucius Scaevola. The Lord's sheep 
are of many folds. Dante, in fact, did intimate this, or a similar 
reply. It lies at the foundation of the order of his whole Paradiso, 
and it is a fine poetical touch that in the Heaven of good but in- 
constant will he presents to us only poor, oppressed, feminine crea- 
tures. But this silent poetical reply he spoiled by a Thornistic- 
Aristotelian, ethico-psychological distinction. He makes Beatrice 
instruct him thus: You must distinguish two kinds of will; the 
absolute will, which is free, and is not to be conquered by any 
human power, and the relative or mixed will, which in case of 
necessity commits a minor sin in order to avoid a greater one. 5 

But perhaps we may escape from these complexities if we 
realize, as Fletcher does, that "Piccarda in paradise argues 
from charity, love of God, as the basic law of the blest. (*S* 
essere in carita e qui necesse." Par. iii, 77) ; that, in the Paradiso 
. . . " "desire' and 'will/ subdued to charity, are so made perfectly 
harmonious with each other/' that 

For Dante, the redeemed are actuated by one sole impulse, 
meek love. They may express their love with greater or less intensity ? 
but they have lost all complexity of character, all conflict of motives, 
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nearly all individuality. Their personalities, as well as their persons, 
fade away in the glory that swathes them. 6 

Thus we may defend Dante from Vossler's imputation of casu- 
istry; but if he was, as Shelley said, a philosopher "of the very 
loftiest power," his philosophy, nevertheless, was essentially 
that of Thomas Aquinas and when Vossler calls Dante Thorn- 
istic, therefore, we must agree that it is so. Fletcher puts the 
case more strongly. For Dante, he says, "ultimate truth is not 
only knowable, but known, and in principle contained in the 
Summa of Aquinas. In effect, the doctrine of the Divine Com- 
edy is a summa of that Summa." 

If, then, we read the touchstone passage in its context, we 
may say that to Dante it meant this: Piccarda, who, by a free 
act of the will, had fallen from the state of perfection to which 
she had been called, now sets forth, in the Heaven of the Moon, 
the power of charity, or love of God, to make all wills one with 
the Will of God; to effect that harmony with the Divine Will 
wherein lies peace. 

Let us not make the mistake of assuming, however, that 
Arnold read the passage thus. He was not a critic whose in- 
sights were, as a rule, based on scholarly research. There is not, 
so far as I know, the slightest evidence, at least from 1852 on, 
that he ever consulted a commentary on Dante. He read merely 
the text, with the aid of an Italian grammar and dictionary, and 
Gary's translation. And it should not be forgotten that Arnold, 
with characteristic aplomb, had said: "For the labourer in the 
field of poetical criticism learning has its disadvantages"; 7 and 
that in the domain both of religion and of poetry "the whole 
apparatus of learning is but secondary, and that we always go 
wrong with our learning when we suffer ourselves to forget 
this." 8 One must remember, moreover, Arnold's distaste for 
and confessed inability to cope with what he called "abstruse 
reasoning"; a limitation which was discussed at some length in 
the introductory chapter. One cannot imagine, then, that, in 
reading Dante, he could have been aware of "a Thomistic- 
Aristotelian, ethico-psychological distinction." Therefore we 
must assume, it would seem, that Arnold felt the line to be 
"simple but perfect" not because he was aware of any excava- 
tions by investigators of Dante's doctrine of the will, but rather 
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because, as he quite simply tells us, "the accent of high serious- 
ness, born of absolute sincerity, is what gives to such verse . . . 
its power"; and because the state of mind which he saw re- 
vealed in the touchstone line held for him, as this chapter will 
attempt to show, a strong personal appeal. We must now at- 
tempt to ascertain what that state of mind was. 

Let us turn, accordingly, to the context. In it W. W. Vernon 
sees 

the most perfect submission to the will of God . . . garbed in a 
radiant gladness which seems to say: "Be glad, O ye righteous, 
and rejoice in the Lord: and be joyful, all ye that are true of heart" 
"I am content to do (Thy will, O my God): I am content to do it: 
yea, thy law is within my heart." 9 

He notes that Scartazzini interprets pace as "il principio della 
nostra beatitudine." 

In studying the context one is impressed by the soundness 
of Vernon's interpretation. The "radiant gladness" of which he 
speaks fairly glows in Dante's description of Piccarda: 

da indi mi ripose tanto lieta, 

ch' arder parea d' amor nel primo foco: 10 

These lines could hardly have failed to impress Arnold; and 
since his interpretation of the passage was undoubtedly based, 
not on a scholarly knowledge of Dante, but on a sensitive read- 
ing of the context, the state of mind which the touchstone line 
revealed for him was, I should say, a joyous awareness of the 
peace which flows from an identification with God's will 
through love. 

This mood first appears in the eleventh canto of the Purga- 
torio where, in a beautiful paraphrase of the Lord's prayer, die 
humbled souls say: 

Vegna ver noi la pace del tuo regno 
che noi ad essa non potem da noi, 
s* ella non vien, con tutto nostro ingegno. 

Come del suo voler gli angeli tuoi 
fan sacrificio a te, cantando Osanna, 
cosi facciano gli uomini de* suoi. 11 
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In canto fifteen Dante, in an ecstatic vision, sees stoned to death 
a youth who, even while dying in torment, prays to God that 
his persecutors may be forgiven. And Virgil says: 

Cio che vedesti fu, perche non scuse 
d'aprir lo core all* acque della pace 
che dalT eterno fonte son diffuse. 12 

Not only peace, but also the ultimate test of justice is to be 
found in conformity with the will of God. Thus in the nine- 
teenth canto of the Paradiso the just kings, who, speaking as 
one person, compose the eagle of Jupiter, utter these lines: 

O terreni animali, o menti gross e! 

la prima volonta, ch* e per se huona, 

da se, che e sommo ben, mai non si mosse. 

Cotanto e giusto, quanto a lei consuona; 
nullo create bene a se la tira, 
ma essa, radiando, lui cagiona. 13 

And in the following canto the eagle says: 

E voi, mortali, tenetevi stretti 

a giudicar, che noi, che Dio vedemo, 
non conosciamo ancor tutti gli eletti; 

ed enne dolce cosi fatto scemo, 

perche il ben nostro in questo ben s' affina, 
che quel che vuole Iddio e noi volemo. 14 

Finally, in words reminiscent of Piccarda's, Beatrice says, refer- 
ring to the Thrones: 

E dei saper che tutti hanno diletto, 
quanto la sua veduta si profonda 
nel vero, in che si queta ogn* intelletto. 15 

These passages indicate quite clearly that the allusive 
power with which the touchstone may, for Arnold, have been 
endowed, was very considerable. 16 In selecting this line he has 
reached, as he did in the case of the fifth touchstone, with sure, 
unerring hand, to the core of the poem. For the words of Pic- 
carda, like those of Beatrice, are of its essence; they are not 
incidental or episodic, as Ugolino's lines are. The state of mind, 
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moreover, such as may, for Arnold, have been expressed by the 
touchstone, was entirely characteristic of Dante. The passages 
cited above support this statement; and we have additional 
testimony. Fletcher, for instance, stresses "Dante's humility of 
mind, his worshipful acceptance of 'the powers that be*, spir- 
itual and temporal, his setting of fruition above desire. . ." And, 
says Witte, "in State as in Church," Dante "can only see salva- 
tion in ... unwearying obedience." 

It now becomes desirable to examine the touchstone mood 
with respect to Arnold. A careful consideration of all the evi- 
dence leads to the conclusion that he clearly expresses three 
aspects of the general state of mind identification with God's 
will and that these aspects appear, moreover, in a well defined 
ascension. In his poetry, that is to say, the mood is tinged with 
personal renouncement. There is no joy, but rather an insistence 
on the need for peace; a sense of wistful withdrawal. In the 
notebooks, however, resignation vanishes. Arnold's spirit rises, 
gladdened and strengthened, and the mood is characterized by 
a strong devotional element. Finally, in the formal prose, one 
finds it resting at the very center of his thought. Through this 
ascension we may now trace the mood, beginning with the 
poetry. 

The first stanza of Courage, a poem not printed in the col- 
lected works, but which may be found in the Oxford Edition, 
is as follows: 

True, we must tame our rebel will: 
True, we must bow to Nature's law: 
Must bear in silence many an ill; 
Must learn to wait, renounce, withdraw. 

In Harmony With Nature contains these lines: 

Nature is stubborn, man would fain adore; 

Nature is fickle, man hath need of rest; 

Nature forgives no debt, and fears no grave; 

Man would be mild, and with safe conscience blest. 

Stagirius, published in the Oxford Edition with the more sig- 
nificant title Desire, recalls, in its last stanza, the touchstone 
mood: 
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O where thy voice doth come 
Let all doubts be dumb, 
Let all words be mild, 
All strifes be reconciled, 
All pains beguiled! 

And in Resignation, the very title of which reminds one of Pic- 
carda's words, Arnold, referring to 

The poet, to whose mighty heart 
Heaven doth a quicker pulse impart 

says: 

Before him he sees life unroll, 
A placid and continuous whole 
That general life, which does not cease, 
Whose secret is not joy but peace. 

The same poem, moreover, contains these lines: 

Be passionate hopes not ill resignM 

For quiet, and a fearless mind. 

And though fate grudge to thee and me 

The poet's rapt security, 

Yet they, believe me, who await 

No gifts from chance, have conquer'd fate, 

They, winning room to see and hear, 

And to men's business not too near, 

Through clouds of individual strife 

Draw homeward to the general life. 

It is interesting to note that Arnold was partial to Resigna- 
tion. He is thus quoted by his mother, in a letter to a younger 
son, written in March, 1849: 

Matt himself says. . . . "The most enthusiastic people about them 
[his poems] are young men of course; but I have heard of one or 
two people who found pleasure in Resignation, and poems of that 
stamp, which is what I like/* 17 

A poem of particular interest is A Farewell, the third of the 
series published under the general title of Switzerland. Until 
the whole story of Arnold's affair with Marguerite is known, the 
full significance of this verse will remain hidden; and it is 
quite probable that the stormy events of 1848 are destined to 
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remain a mystery. In A Farewell, however, Arnold attempts to 
explain why Marguerite's love for him cooled. Women, he says, 
seek not "kindness, gentle ways" but "Stern strength, and 
promise of control." This promise Arnold appears to have 
lacked. He longed for, but did not possess "trenchant force'*; 
he praised, but did not pursue, "the keen unscrupulous course/' 
The reader is less puzzled than the poet; for he is aware, as the 
latter is not, why Marguerite's hand "lay languidly." One can 
see her French eyes darken in scorn and bewilderment at this 
prudish lover who fails to possess her. Arnold dismisses her with 
these words: 

But in the world I learnt, what there 
Thou too wilt surely one day prove, 
That will, that energy, though rare, 
Are yet far, far less rare than love. 

After death, he says, they shall meet again; she shall be his 
sister; and then- 
How sweet to feel, on the boon air, 
All our unquiet pulses cease! 
To feel that nothing can impair 
The gentleness, the thirst for peace- 
Poor Marguerite! she deserved better than to be regarded 
tamquam soror. And what of Arnold? He, it seems to me, is 
very like Piccarda. "Her wisdom," as Fletcher observed, was 
"won by love out of adversity," when she, the "young virgin 
sister/' was torn by men from her "sacred retreat." Only after 
death, and in submission to the will of God, did she find peace. 
Arnold's wisdom, if such it be the wisdom which he offers 
in this poem is won by love out of adversity. Then too, when 
he met Marguerite, he was a "young virgin sister." And she it 
was who tore him from his "sacred retreat" the retreat of 
strict morality which his upbringing, under the eagle eye of 
Dr. Arnold, had supplied. From her there was no escape but 
to the peace of God. The clash of her temperament against his, 
though exciting and delicious, was insufferable. Thus 

How sweet to feel, on the boon air, 
All our unquiet pulses cease! 
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How sweet to feel, "in the eternal Father's smile," where souls 
are "soothed," where stormy wills are at rest, that he and his 
beloved will enjoy "A sympathy august and pure." How sweet 
to feel in this life, one might add, that by doing God's will, by 
abandoning forbidden love, by resigning himself to wistful 
regret, he has found peace. 

This peace one feels in On the Rhine. The poem opens with 
the rather commonplace line "Vain is the effort to forget." But 
it closes, very significantly, as follows: 

Ah, Quiet, all things feel thy balm! 
Those blue hills too, this river's flow, 
Were restless once, but long ago. 
Tamed is their turbulent youthful glow; 
Their joy is in their calm. 

Nature, which Arnold loved with all his heart, was, as he would 
be- 

Mild and inscrutably calm. 
He knows that 

To tunes we did not call, our being must keep chime. 
And so to the Gods he says, with Empedocles: 

Let us, with changeless will, 
Henceforth look on to you, 
To find with you the joy we in vain here require! 

"We would have inward peace" exclaims Empedocles; and 
recognizes, as does Arnold, the sanity of those 

. . . who know 

Themselves, who wisely take 
Their way through life, and bow 
To what they cannot break. . . . 

Such are the passages in the poetry which seem to suggest 
this first or lowest aspect of the touchstone mood. Here the 
emphasis is on renouncement and withdrawal, on the need for 
peace, on the realization that peace is to be found in abstinence 
from individual strife, in a drawing "homeward" to that blessed 
state wherein all strifes are reconciled, "All pains beguiled." 
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Arnold longs to find himself in the repose, say, of Cadmus and 
Harmonia, who were, as he so beautifully put it, "In breathless 
quiet after all their ills/* 

But if we turn now to the notebooks, we shall find that a 
second, higher, and essentially devotional aspect of the touch- 
stone mood predominates. In the first entry which I quote, 
however that for September 22-24, 1864 the insistence on the 
need for peace is remindful of the tone of the poetry. The lines 
are, appropriately enough, concerned with Dante: 

Dante traversait un jour le diocese de Luni. Apres avoir chemine 
longtemps a travers des lieux deso!6s, il arriva au monestere de 
Lorro. Or, comme il se tenait silencieux sous une des arcades du 
cloitre, un moine, frappe de la dignite de son attitude et de la 
tristesse de son visage, lui demanda ce qu'il cherchait? "La paix/* 
repondit le poete. 

Dante, poursuivi par les tempetes publique, et plus encore par 
Forage eternal de son coeur. 

In observing, next, the ascension to a more devotional as- 
pect of the mood, it is interesting to speculate on a possible 
source. It was said in Chapter Five, that the voice of Dr. Arnold 
may be heard in that of his son. And in the passages from the 
Notebooks to which reference will be made, we hear again 
this echo. For, dominant and buoyant though he was, the mood 
of surrender to the divine will was not unknown to Dr. Arnold. 
Thus he wrote in May, 1840, to Chevalier Bunsen, his devoted 
friend: 

As man wishes and schemes, I think I should like to go on here 
[at Rugby] till Matt and Tom have gone through the University, 
and then, if I could, retire to Fox How. But I would earnestly pray, 
and would ask your prayers too for me, that in this and in all things 
I may have a single heart and will, wishing for nothing but what 
Christ wishes and wills for me, 18 

and a few months later to the Reverend Mr. Balston: 

Be sure that there is a blessing and a safety in having scarcely 
any other dealings than with Christ alone in bearing His manifest 
will, and waiting for His pleasure. . . . 19 

Dr. Arnold had retired, not to Fox How but to heaven, before 
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Matt had "gone through the university"; but he continues to 
speak through his son, in whose commonplace book we find: 

Henry More on Natural Religion. 

Men are apt to make bold with the secret suggestions of their 
own consciences, as more free in them, when yet if considered they 
are in due cases transcripts of the divine will as much as the very 
written law itself. If thou wilt be faithful to thine inward guide and 
deal uprightly in the holy covenant, thou wilt want no monitor; 
thy way shall be made plain before thee and thou shalt arrive at last 
at a firm peace and unfailing righteousness, and shalt be filled with 
all the fulness of God. 

On a blank page in the back of the notebook for 1866 these 
words appear: 

Faith is allegiance of the moral nature to Universal Reason, or 
the will of God. 

An approving conscience is the sense of harmony of the personal 
will of man with that impersonal light which is in him, representa- 
tive of the will of God. Coleridge, [repeated on March 2, 1867 and 
January 17, 1868.] 

The following entries are transcribed from a blank page in the 
front of the notebook for 1867: 

Trust in the Lord with all thine heart, and lean not unto thine 
own understanding. 

I do nothing of myself. 

Dieu la conception general de Tordre de Tunivers 

The will of God 

To please God 

In knowledge of whom standeth our eternal life. 

And an examination of the body of this book reveals a persis- 
tence of the devotional tone. 

Jan. 14. Certainly, it is heaven upon earth, to have a man's 
mind move in charity, rest in the divine order, and turn upon the 
poles of truth. 

Feb. 3. the great aim 

to have reason and the will of God prevail. Bp.W. 20 

Feb. 14, My judgment is just, because I seek not mine own will, 
but the will of the Father which hath sent me. 

Feb. 15. I came down from heaven, not to do mine own will, 
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but the will of him that sent me. [repeated on Jan. 18, 1868, and 
on a blank page in the front of the notebooks for 1869 and 1870.] 

Apr. 27. We must learn to sacrifice, says Plato, all individual 
will to reason, to that higher nature which is incapable of being 
the object of selfish impulse. 

May 4. The Kingdom of God is righteousness, and peace, and 
joy in the holy Spirit. 

Aug. 4. On se blame, on veut mieux valoir, vivre en parfait 
accord avec Fharmonie generale et la volonte de Dieu. 

Aug. 8. La vraie beaute, la beaute que vous pouvez prendre, 
c'est vou-meme, c'est votre ame visible, telle qu'elle sera faite par 
une vie pure, une noble et constante harmonie. 

Aug. 28. The only sure way to peace is to give oneself entirely 
up to God. 

On a blank page in the back of the book, these words appear: 

That we no longer should live the rest of our time in the flesh 
to the lusts of men, but to the will of God! 

For the time past of our life may suffice us to have wrought the 
will of the Gentiles! 

They are echoed in a letter of January 4, 1868, to Arnold's 
sister, Mrs. Forster, in which he announces the death of his 
little son Basil. This loss, he says, with so much other "suffer- 
ing in the flesh," comes to remind him that we "should no 
longer live the rest of our time in the flesh to the lusts of men, 
but to the will of God." 21 

We come, next, to entries from the notebook for 1868, the 
saddest year of Arnold's life. On a blank page in the front of 
the book are these lines: 

Doing the will of God from the heart! 
Lo, I come, to do thy will, O God. 

And the devotional tone continues throughout the year: 

Feb. 29. Great peace have they which love thy law, and 
nothing shall make them stumble. 

Apr. 7. Pone te primus in pace, et tune poteris alios pacificare. 
[Repeated Aug. 9, 1881, and on blank pages in the front of the 
notebooks for 1883 and 1885.] 

Aug. 12. Tua voluntas mea sit, et mea voluntas tuam semper 
sequatur et optime ei concordet. 
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Dec. 9. If thou hadst walked in the way of God thou shouldest 
have dwelled in peace forever. [Repeated Dec. 17, 1870.] 

Dec. 31. Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace whose mind is 
stayed on thee. 

In the notebook for 1869, on a blank page in the front, these 
words are written: 

O make me wise unto salvation, that I may consider in this my 
day the things that belong unto my peace! 

There follow these entries: 

Mar. 7. Whoever aspires after perfection, must resolve to do 
all things with this sole view to please God. This I purpose, this I 
forbear, this I undertake, this I do, this I suffer, in obedience to the 
will of God, and because I believe it will be for his glory. 

Aug. 5. If thou hadst walked in the way of God, thou shouldest 
have dwelled in peace for ever. 

Aug. 14. Post concupiscentias tuas ne eas, et a voluntate tua 
avertere. 

On a blank page in the back of the same book these lines occur: 

Holiness consists in such a prevailing love of God as makes us 
zealous to know his will and resolved at all times to obey it, and 
desirous to avoid all temptations to everything that we believe con- 
trary to it. 

December 24, 1871, was Arnold's forty-ninth birthday; on 
it he wrote: 

The mind of the flesh is death, but the mind of the spirit is lif e 
and peace. Rom. VIII: 6. 

And on July 20, 1872: 

Sunt qui se ipsos in pace retinent et ad pacem alios reducere 
student. [Repeated Jan. 22, 1882.] 

With peace, with tranquillity of spirit, Arnold was, for the 
rest of his life, concerned. To his sister, Mrs. Forster, he wrote, 
on December 27, 1881: 

"O that thou hadst hearkened to My commandments! then had 
thy peace been as a river, and thy righteousness as the waves of the 
sea." The world is always thinking that the "peace as of a river" 
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is to be without having "hearkened to the commandment," but the 
prophet knows better. 22 

And these words of Isaiah appear in the notebooks as the en- 
tries for January 1, 1882, and January 28, 1883. In the book for 
1884 Arnold wrote, on October 26: 

To the counsellors of peace is joy. Prov. XII :20. 
And on January 5, 1885: 

Sin is nothing else than that the creature willeth otherwise than 
God willeth, and contrary to him. Theol. German. 

So speak the notebooks, in Dr. Arnold's idiom. The tone of 
the formal prose is on the whole more peculiar to his son. 

In Eugenie de Guerin (1863), Arnold gives us his concep- 
tion of an ideal saint; and the result is, in effect, a thumbnail 
sketch of Piccarda: 

The ideal saint is a nature like Saint Frangois de Sales or 
Fenelon; a nature of ineffable sweetness and serenity, a nature in 
which struggle and revolt is over, and the whole man ( so far as is 
possible to human infirmity) swallowed up in love. 

And, in the same year, he quotes Maurice de Guerin: 

"Thou pursuest after wisdom, O Melampus, which is the science 
of the will of the gods. . . ." 

Pagan and Medieval Religious Sentiment appeared in 1864, 
and St. Francis is there quoted as follows: 

Blessed are they who are found walking in thy most holy will, 
for the second death shall have no power to do them harm. 

Just as the first entry in the notebooks was, in its insistence 
on the need for peace, remindful of the poetry, so these pas- 
sages from the earlier formal prose, echo, in their devotional 
spirit, the tone of the notebooks. There seems in each case to 
have been, in this ascension, a brief carrying-over of the em- 
phasis which formerly obtained. We come now, however, to 
somewhat later and vastly more important portions of the prose 
to passages which show that identification with the will of 
God, the essence of the touchstone mood, lay at the very center 
of Arnold's thought. 
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He was, as everyone knows, an apostle of culture. Its gen- 
eration and dissemination were his consuming interests. And 
the aim of culture, as he conceived it, was "to make reason and 
the will of God prevail." 

Culture is then properly described not as having its origin in 
curiosity, but as having its origin in the love of perfection; it is 
a study of perfection. It moves by the force, not merely or primarily 
of the scientific passion for pure knowledge, but also of the moral 
and social passion for doing good. . . . There is no better motto 
which it can have than these words of Bishop Wilson: "To make 
reason and the will of God prevail!" 23 

Trilling's comment on this passage is particularly illuminating: 

Arnold sums up its [culture's] aims in the words of Bishop Wil- 
son: "to make reason and the will of God prevail." This is culture's 
first creation, the will of God, and by will of God Arnold means > 
more or less in the fashion of Spinoza, "the universal order which 
seems to be intended and aimed at in the world, and which it is 
man's happiness to go along with or his misery to go counter to/* 
At one stroke, culture creates the certainty of the knowledge which 
it must apprehend and thus takes its advantage over the liberal 
method of thought. It affirms that truth exists and can be known, 
and it provides a test happiness and misery by which we know 
we have apprehended it. 24 

The aim of culture, then, is to make the will of God (which 
seems here to be synonymous with right reason), prevail. To 
this will it is man's happiness ("our peace," as Piccarda would 
say) to comply. The measure of his happiness is the measure of 
his compliance. Authority, not freedom, is what man needs. 
For, says Arnold: 

If culture, which simply means trying to perfect oneself, and 
one's mind as part of oneself, brings us light, and if light shows 
us that there is nothing so very blessed in merely doing as one 
likes, that the worship of the mere freedom to do as one likes is 
worship of machinery, that the really blessed thing is to like what 
right reason ordains, and to follow her authority, then we have got 
a practical benefit out of culture. We have got a much wanted 
principle, a principle of authority, to counteract the tendency to 
anarchy which seems to be threatening us. 25 
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These are words which sound strange to the ear of the modern 
American, to whom "the mere freedom to do as one likes" seems 
to be a birthright. But they would not have sounded strange 
to Dante; they are, as it were, a restatement of his thought. For 
Fletcher, as we have had occasion to note, stresses "Dante's 
humility of mind, his worshipful acceptance of "the powers 
that be/ spiritual and temporal, his setting of fruition above 
desire. . . " And, says Witte, "in State as in Church," Dante 
"can only see salvation in ... unwearying obedience." 

Not only culture, but the ancient discipline of Hebraism as 
well was, in Arnold's mind, probably identified with the touch- 
stone mood. Thus, in Culture and Anarchy, he says: 

Self -conquest, self-devotion, the following not our own individual 
will, but the will of God, obedience, is the fundamental idea of this 
form, also, of the discipline to which we have attached the general 
name of Hebraism. . . . The understanding of Solomon is "the walk- 
ing in the way of the commandments;" this is "the way of peace," 
and it is of this that blessedness comes. In the New Testament, the 
truth which gives us the peace of God and makes us free, is the 
love of Christ constraining us to crucify, as he did, and with a like 
purpose of moral regeneration, the flesh with its affections and 
lusts, and thus establishing, as we have seen, the law. 26 

The validity of this discipline, however, is not confined to He- 
braism. It is of the essence of Christianity. "For we know," says 
Arnold, 

that the only perfect freedom is, as our religion says, a service; 
not a service to any stock maxim, but an elevation of our best self, 
and a harmonising in subordination to this, and to the idea of a 
perfected humanity, all the multitudinous, turbulent, and blind 
impulses of our ordinary selves. 27 

In the Preface to St. Paul and Protestantism (1870), Arnold 
discusses, in the "spring of charity" which refreshed the self- 
effacing followers of Jesus, that same charity, that love of God, 
which harmonized with the divine will the will of Piccarda, 
who had said: 'V essere in caritate e qui necesse/' In this con- 
nection one of course recalls Arnold's own "inward spring," 
mentioned in Chapter Five. The style is characteristically 
repetitious: 
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This mildness and sweet reasonableness it was, which, stamped 
with the individual charm they had in Jesus Christ, came to the 
world as something new and conquered it. Every one had been 
asserting his ordinary self and was miserable; to forbear to assert 
one's ordinary self, to place one's happiness in mildness and sweet 
reasonableness, was a revelation. As men followed this novel route 
to happiness, a living spring opened beside their way, the spring 
of charity; and out of this spring arose those two heavenly visitants,, 
Charis and Irene, grace and peace, which enraptured the poor way- 
farer, and filled him with a joy which brought all the world after 
him. And still, whenever these visitants appear, as appear for a 
witness to the vitality of Christianity they daily do, it is from the 
same spring that they arise; and this spring is opened solely by the 
mildness and sweet reasonableness which forbears to assert our 
ordinary self, nay, which even takes pleasure in effacing it. 28 

. . . the essence of Christianity is something not very far, at any 
rate, from this: Grace and peace by the annulment of our ordinary 
self through the mildness and sweet reasonableness of Jesus Christ. 2 

. . . the flower of Christianity is grace and peace by annulment 
of our ordinary self through the mildness and sweet reasonableness 
of Christ. 30 

The peace which enveloped Piccarda, then flowing from the 
harmony of her will with the will of God, effected by anulment 
of self attained through charity, is, to Arnold, the essence, the 
flower of Christianity. For the Christian, like Piccarda, attains 
this grace, this peace, this flower of religion, by means of the 
self-effacing charity of Christ. 

In succeeding portions of the same work, Arnold develops 
this thought: 

In this conformity to the will of God, as we religiously name the 
moral order, is our peace and happiness. . . . 31 

We identify ourselves, this is the line of Paul's thought, with 
Christ; we repeat, through the power of this identification, Christ's 
death to the law of the flesh and self -pleasing, his condemnation of 
sin in the flesh; the death how imperfectly, the sin how remorse- 
fully! But we rise with him, Paul continues, to life, the only true life, 
of imitation of God, of putting on the new man which after God 
is created in righteousness and true holiness, of following the 
eternal law of the moral order which by ourselves we could not 
follow. Then God justifies us. We have the righteousness of God 
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and the sense of having it; we are freed from the oppressing sense 
of eternal order guiltily outraged and sternly retributive; we act 
in joyful conformity with God's will, instead of in miserable re- 
bellion to it; we are in harmony with the universal order, and feel 
that we are in harmony with it. 32 

How extraordinary is the importance with which Arnold 
clothes this conception of conformity to the will of God! It is 
the aim of culture, the fundamental idea of Hebraism, the 
essence and flower of Christianity. It is all these things because 
the will of God is the moral order of the universe, harmony with 
which is the only source of peace, and opposition to which the 
eternal source of misery. Thus viewed, the surrender of free 
will implies no mere meekness; it becomes an act of dignity and 
grandeur. It endows the soul with the "inward spring" of 
Arnold, the inward paradise of Piccarda. 

In 1875 appeared Literature and Dogma, the following 
passages from which continue the thought which we have 
already noted in St. Paul and Protestantism: 

Self-examination, self -renouncement, and mildness, were, there- 
fore, the great means by which Jesus Christ renewed righteousness 
and religion. . . . 3a ' 

God's will and word, in the Old Testament, was righteousness. 
In the New Testament, it is righteousness explained to have its 
essence in inwardness, mildness, and self -renouncement. . . , 34 

self-renouncernent, the main factor in conduct or righteous- 
ness, is "the secret of Jesus," because, although others have seen 
that it was necessary, Jesus, above every one, saw that it was peace, 
joy, lije^ 

Conformity to the will of God, we were told in St. Paul and 
Protestantism, a conformity arrived at "by the annulment of our 
ordinary self," by means of which we find peace and happiness, 
is the essence and flower of Christianity. Self-renouncement, 
Arnold now adds, is the main factor in righteousness, is "the 
secret of Jesus," is peace, joy, life. Pondering all this, one does 
not wonder that Sir Walter Raleigh, though wholly antagonistic 
to Arnold's touchstone method, felt constrained to say, in ref- 
erence to Piccarda's words, "The line from Dante tells the 
truth of all religion." 36 

It seems almost unnecessary, in the light of all the evidence, 
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to remark that the touchstone mood was habitual with Arnold. 
"The only certainty/' says Trilling, speaking of his poetry, "is 
the certainty of weariness and effort, and of the need for 
peace." 37 The poetry is joyless; much nearer to the spirit of 
Piccarda is the tone of the notebooks. Here is reflected an in- 
ward and spiritual grace of which there were outward and 
visible signs. His friend, G. W. E. Russell, said of Arnold: "to 
self-control he added the characteristically Christian virtues of 
surrender, placability"; and Russell notes, with quiet reverence, 
"the magnificent serenity of his demeanor/* 38 This testimony 
merely confirms the impression which rises in the mind of a 
reader of Arnold's notebooks. 

When one considers the immense significance with which, 
for Arnold, the words of Piccarda was freighted, it is easy to 
imagine the joy with which he came upon them. Conversely, 
if one were set the task of selecting, from all literature, a single 
line which would incorporate the greatest personal, devotional, 
and intellectual significance for Arnold, he could not but choose 
Dante's. Its use as a touchstone seems completely inevitable. 

The link between the fifth and sixth touchstones is so obvi- 
ous that it hardly needs to be pointed out. One could scarcely 
have been chosen without the other. The words of Beatrice 
represented for Arnold "the essentially Christian virtue of pure- 
ness"; a virtue of which Jesus was "the high exemplar and 
ideal." Those of Piccarda, on the other hand, revealed "the 
secret of Jesus" self-renouncement. To a Christian, as Arnold 
thought, the state of mind of each was essential. Taken to- 
gether, they constituted Christianity. 

But if one seeks to weigh the values which he undoubtedly 
attached to these touchstones, the scales sink, it seems to me, in 
favor of "the simple, but perfect single line" -a line which "calls 
home the heart to quietness." 



CHAPTER 



VII 



PEACE IN INNOCENCE 
(Henry IV, Part II, III-l-18ff. ) 



The seventh touchstone is "a line or two of 
Henry the Fourth's expostulation with sleep: 

Wilt tliou upon the high and giddy niast 

Seal 1 up the ship-boy's eyes, and rock his brains 

In cradle of the rude imperious surge. . . ." 

Arnold made, so far as I can discover, no reference to this 
passage prior to the year 1880, when, in addition to selecting 
it for a touchstone, he applied its last line to test Goldsmith: 

Goldsmith disparaged Gray who had praised his Traveler. ... In 
retaliation let us take from Goldsmith himself a specimen of the 
poetic language of the eighteenth century. 

No cheerful murmurs fluctuate in the gale there is exactly the 
poetic diction of our prose century! rhetorical, ornate, and, poeti- 
cally, quite false. Place beside it a line of genuine poetry, such as 
the 

In cradle of the rude imperious surge 
of Shakespeare; and all its falseness instantly becomes apparent. 2 

This comment is not an effective deflation of Goldsmith's gale, 
and it certainly is no elucidation of the touchstone. Arnold 
implies, moreover, that Shakespeare's line is neither prosaic, 
rhetorical, nor ornate, and he states that poetically it is genuine. 
About any words of King Henry, a monarch whose diction was, 
to say the least, singularly vulnerable, these are dangerous im- 
plications to make. Before discussing them further, however, it 
would be well to restore the context of this passage which, 
taken alone, rather suggests mal de mer. 
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The king enters for the first time in the opening scene of 
the third act. It is late at night and he is in his dressing-gown. 
He has been reading disturbing letters which, telling of the 
unrest and rebellion in his kingdom, have banished sleep. 
These he hands to a page to take to the Earls of Surrey and 
Warwick; and when the page has gone, he launches his 
soliloquy: 

How many thousand of my poorest subjects 

Are at this hour asleep! O sleep! O gentle sleep! 

Nature's soft nurse, how have I frighted thee, 

That thou no more wilt weigh my eyelids down 

And steep my senses in forgetfulness? 

Why rather, sleep, liest thou in smoky cribs, 

Upon uneasy pallets stretching thee, 

And hush'd with buzzing night-flies to thy slumber. 

Than in the perfum'd chambers of the great, 

Under the canopies of costly state, 

And lull'd with sound of sweetest melody? 

O thou dull god! why liest thou with th6 vile 

In loathsome beds, and leav'st the kingly couch 

A watch-case or a common 'larum bell? 

Wilt thou upon the high and giddy mast 

Seel up the ship-boy's eyes, and rock his brains 

In cradle of the rude imperious surge, 

And in the visitation of the winds, 

Who take the ruffian billows by the top, 

Curling their monstrous heads, and hanging them 

With deaf ning clamour in the slippery clouds, 

That with the hurly death itself awakes? 

Canst thou, O partial sleep! give thy repose 

To the wet sea-boy in an hour so rude, 

And in the calmest and most stillest night, 

With all appliances and means to boot, 

Deny it to a king? Then, happy low, lie down! 

Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown. 

But a yet larger context illuminates this passage. It is, of 
course, in Richard II that Shakespeare first sketches the char- 
acter of Bolingbroke. Hazlitt finds him there portrayed as an 
"ambitious and politic usurper" a man 
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patient for occasion, and then steadily availing himself of it, seeing 
his advantage afar off, but only seizing on it when he has it within 
his reach, humble, crafty, bold, and aspiring, encroaching by regular 
but slow degrees, building power on opinion, and cementing opinion 
by power. 3 

His character, says Coleridge, 

in general, is an instance how Shakespeare makes one play intro- 
ductory to another; for it is evidently a preparation for Henry IV, 
as Gloster in the third part of Henry VI is for Richard III. 4 

In the First Part of Henry IV, Bolingbroke, now king, is a 
long-winded, pompous, self-satisfied man, calculating, ungrate- 
ful, discreet rather than valorous, and overflowing with a 
prosy morality. At the end of that play he stands at his zenith 
victorious at Shrewsbury, preaching to Vernon and Wor- 
cester, dispatching them to execution, and expressing deter- 
mination to crush the rebels still unconquered Northumber- 
land, Scroop, Glendower, and the Earl of March. 

With his initial appearance in Part Two, however, it is in- 
stantly apparent that the king has suffered a change. His con- 
fidence has gone. He is illso ill that in the next act he is borne 
off to die in the Jerusalem chamber where he "first did swound." 
But, worst of all, his mind is sorely troubled. The sources of 
this distress are revealed, not in the soliloquy, but in the lines 
which follow it; and they are troubles which so absorb the 
king that he does not know what time it is, or whether mid- 
night has struck (3-1-33). He is worried because his king- 
dom is "foul," grown with "rank diseases," and with danger 
"near the heart of it" (3-1-38 ff.). Then, too, "changes fill the 
cup of alteration." Eight years ago, Percy had been the man 
nearest his soul. Richard had chided Northumberland for be- 
ing the ladder by which "My cousin Bolingbroke ascends my 
throne" (3-1-52 ff.). How, the ailing and tormented sovereign 
later asks himself, can he transmit a kingdom, thus embroiled, 
to the Prince of Wales; a lad who does not love him (4-5-103), 
and who, he foresees, will, as "the fifth Harry," pluck from 
"curb'd licence" the "muzzle of restraint" (4-5-129 ff.). Filled 
with such vexatious thoughts, the king cannot sleep, although 
he longs for rest. One may say of him what Trilling said of 
Arnold: "The only certainty is the certainty of weariness and 
effort, and of the need for peace/* 
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But he has not wholly changed, for some of the traits which 
marked his prime are still to be detected. His verbosity, for 
instance, has not abandoned him; that penchant for pompous 
and artificial talk, which Shakespeare, burlesquing Euphuism, 
caused Falstaff so mercilessly to reveal. 5 Since one characteristic 
of Euphuism is the constant use of rhetorical questions there 
are two in Falstaff's speech: 

Shall the blessed sun of heaven prove a micher and eat black- 
berries? a question not to be asked. Shall the son of England prove 
a thief and take purses? a question to be asked. 

Such rhetorical questions were characteristic, too, of King 
Henry's diction. The touchstone passage contains no less than 
five. It is, in fact, a series of them. Since the king's diction 
was once made, through Falstaff, the object of Shakespeare's 
ridicule, and since, though somewhat toned down and soft- 
ened by circumstances, that diction retains its characteristic 
rhetorical questions, it seems rather dangerous to imply, as 
Arnold does, that the line "In cradle of the rude imperious 
surge" is neither prosaic, rhetorical, nor ornate. 

There is one other point which must not be overlooked; 
it supports the theory that the Henry of Part Two, though 
fallen on evil days, is still, in many respects, the Henry of 
Part One. That is his habit of expostulation. The famous speech 
in which Falstaff burlesques the king is an expostulation with 
Prince Hal. The passage from which the touchstone lines are 
taken is, as Arnold points out, an "expostulation with sleep/' 
The king's most important speech, following this, is another 
expostulation; that occasioned by Prince Hal's removal of the 
crown. 6 We see the king, therefore, not, like Macbeth, a royal 
poet, but instead a rather commonplace man with certain 
fixed habits of thought and speech, whose limited patience led 
his tongue into frequent and verbose expostulation; an ailing 
and unhappy man, indignant because, despite his ill-got gran- 
deur, he could not find repose. 

In spite of excellence in tone-color and rhythm it seems, 
moreover, dangerous to state, as Arnold does, that the touch- 
stone is "a line of genuine poetry." Taken as a whole the 
soliloquy is, of course, a famous passage a tour de -force. It 
contains lines undeniably poetic, such, for instance, as "And 
hush'd with buzzing night-flies to thy slumber/' But the gale 
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which rocked the ship-boy's brains blows from the same quarter 
as the one in which Goldsmith failed to detect the fluctuation 
of cheerful murmurs. For Shakespeare's conception of King 
Henry was just the opposite of the qualities which Arnold sees 
in that monarch's language. On the other hand, as Arnold 
conceived of Goldsmith's poetry, so Shakespeare conceived of 
the King; as a character, that is to say, prosaic, rhetorical, 
ornate, and, poetically, quite false. Had Shakespeare's view 
been otherwise, King Henry would suddenly and inexplicably 
have stepped out of character. 

It is quite unlikely that Arnold could have read into the 
passage a meaning comparable to Shakespeare's. His grasp of 
the poet was, as the next chapter will show, at best fumbling 
and uncertain. It is quite safe to assume that he read King 
Henry's "expostulation" without reference to Richard II or to 
the First Part of this play. The meaning which the touchstone 
passage, then, would have held for Arnold, must have been 
gleaned from its immediate context. This in all probability 
caught his eye because of a link with the sixth touchstone, 
presently to be pointed out, and because it so strongly sug- 
gested that certainty which Trilling stressed: "the certainty of 
weariness and effort, and of the need for peace." The touch- 
stone would, accordingly, have expressed, for Arnold, this 
state of mind: a sense of deep weariness, deriving from the 
realization that repose, no respecter of position, can be at- 
tained only through the peace of mind which flows from care- 
free innocence. 

The praise which he improperly and with a curious obtuse- 
ness lavished on King Henr/s words Arnold might with entire 
propriety have bestowed on those of Macbeth. Why did not 
Arnold choose, for instance, these lines? 

Sleep that knits up the ravell'd sleeve of care, 
The death of each day's life, sore labour's bath, 
Balm of hurt minds. . . . 

The answer perhaps is that they tell us nothing of the peace of 
mind which flows from carefree innocence. The ship-boy, to 
whom, as King Henry indignantly observes, sleep was "par- 
tial,'' was innocent, and therefore at peace. In the sixth touch- 
stone passage Arnold selected verses which express the peace 
flowing from an identification, through love, with the Divine 
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Will. In the words of King Henry he chose lines which empha- 
size the peace, the repose of carefree innocence. We have seen 
that the sixth touchstone is closely linked to the fifth; and it 
now becomes apparent that it is linked in a different way, 
but quite as closely, to the seventh. 

The purity of Arnold's life was such that mental turmoil 
arising from guilt must surely have been unknown to him. He 
may, of course, have accused himself of some sort of sin a for- 
bidden desire, perhaps in connection with the Marguerite 
affair. But with that possible exception nothing in the course 
of his singularly blameless existence could have been a ground 
for self-reproach. And yet his mind was frequently troubled- 
it was a hurt mind and it needed a balm. The moods which 
were examined in connection with the sixth touchstone would 
often soothe it. Judging from the material in the notebooks 
they would, I assume, do so in most circumstances. Occasion- 
ally, however, those moods flagged; and the need for peace 
persisting, another balm was sought. It was found in a contem- 
plation of the peace which flows from innocence; this the words 
of King Henry provided; and so, we may conjecture, Macbeth 
is ignored as a touchstone. 

But the passages in Shakespeare and elsewhere which re- 
flect this touchstone mood are so numerous, and in many cases 
so famous, that the lines, as read by Arnold, are potentially 
of immense allusive power. 1 

That power, however, is unlike the allusiveness latent in 
the words, say, of Beatrice. It is, in its essential triteness, this 
sleeplessness of care, like the stony grief of Ugolino. King 
Henry's words have, if one may so say, a superficial rather 
than a radical allusiveness. Such superficial allusiveness is 
comparatively easy to track down, since it reveals itself in 
specific chapter and verse; but to pursue a truism is an endless 
and unprofitable task. Where the power of allusion is radical, 
however, the situation is otherwise. The words of Beatrice, 
for instance, are reflected in few specific passages; yet they are 
of the essence of The Divine Comedy, and may be said to be 
of the heart and heritage of the race. But though their power of 
allusion is radical-though such power is, therefore, of essen- 
tially greater significance its bloom is scattered, its fragrance 
diffused, and the flowers are hard to pluck. 

We have said that the touchstone mood would have ex- 
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pressed, for Arnold, a sense of deep weariness, deriving from 
the realization that repose, no respecter of position, can be 
attained only through the peace of mind which flows from 
carefree innocence. And this larger concept of the need of 
repose not the mere need of sleepis noticeable in the poetry. 
In Cromwell, the prize poem which Arnold recited in the 
Sheldonian Theater over a century ago, reality, in the hero's 
heart, is for a moment dispossessed by "Fancy's roving visions," 
and he sees 

Some shadowy vision of a tranquil life, 

Of joys unclouded, years unstirr'd by strife; 

Of sleep unshadow'd by a dream of woe. 8 

The Sick King in Bokhara depicts a monarch who, like King 
Henry, is oppressed with care, hungry for repose, and shad- 
owed by impending death: 

In vain hath a king power to build 
Houses, arcades, enamell'd mosques; 
And to make orchard-closes, fill'd 

With curious fruit-trees brought from far; 
With cisterns for the winter-rain, 
And, in the desert, spacious inns 
In divers placesif that pain 

Is not more lighten'd, which he feels, 
If his will be not satisfied; 
And that it be not, from all time 
The law is planted, to abide. 

* * 

And I have meat and drink at will, 
And rooms of treasures, not a few. 
But I am sick, nor heed I these; 
And what I would, I cannot do. 

And speaking, in Thyrsis, of the "Gipsy-Scholar," Arnold says: 

A fugitive and gracious light he seeks, 

Shy to illumine; and I seek it too. 

This does not come with houses or with gold, 
With place, with honour, and a flattering crew; 

Tis not in the world's market bought and sold." 
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Worldly Place, the famous sonnet on Marcus Aurelius, of 
which more will presently be said, becomes extremely interest- 
ing when we compare the character of "the imperial sage* 
purest of men," with that of King Henry. It was Henry's 
tragedy that he did not know, as the emperor did, that "the 
aids to noble life are all within." He did not, therefore, live 
life well in a palace: he would not, probably, have lived it 
well elsewhere. But Marcus Aurelius, like Beatrice, was invul- 
nerably pure: 

Even in a palace, life may be led well! 

So spake the imperial sage, purest of men, 

Marcus Aurelius. But the stifling den 

Of common life, where, crowded up pell-mell, 

Our freedom for a little bread we seU, 
And drudge under some foolish master's ken 
Who rates us if we peer outside our pen 
Match'd with a palace, is not this a hell? 

Even in a palace! On his truth sincere, 

Who spoke these words, no shadow ever came; 

And when my ill-schooFd spirit is aflame 

Some nobler, ampler stage of life to win, 
I'll stop, and say: There is no succour here! 
The aids to noble life are all within/ 

In the words of Iseult the touchstone mood is suggested: 

What, thou think'st men speak in courtly chambers 
Words by which the wretched are consoled? 
What, thou think'st this aching brow was cooler, 
Circled, Tristram, by a band of gold? 

And it appears in the words of Empedocles. One sees King 
Henry as Empedocles saw his contemporaries: 

. . . with temper spoil'd, 
Health sapp'd by living ill, 
And judgment all embroil'd 
By sadness and self-will. 

"The village-churl/' says Empedocles, "feels the truth more 
than you," 
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Who's loath to leave this life 
Which to him little yields 
His hard-task'd sunburnt wife, 
His often-labour'd fields, 
The boors with whom he talk'd, the country-spots he knew. 

But thou, because thou hear'st 
Men scoff at Heaven and Fate, 
Because the Gods thou fear'st 
Fail to make blest thy state, 
Tremblest, and wilt not dare to trust the joys there are! 

Finally, on the edge of the crater, Empedocles recollects the 
days when, like King Henry's ship-boy, he was free from care: 

And yet what days were those, Parmenides! 

When we were young, when we could number friends 

In all the Italian cities like ourselves, 

When with elated hearts we joined your train, 

Ye Sun-born Virgins! on the road of truth. 

Then we could still enjoy, then neither thought 

Nor outward things were closed and dead to us; 

But we received the shock of mighty thoughts 

On simple minds with a pure natural joy; 

And if the sacred load oppress'd our brain, 

We had the power to feel the pressure eased, 

The brow unbound, the thoughts flow free again, 

In the delightful commerce of the world. 

We had not lost our balance then, nor grown 

Thought's slaves, and dead to every natural joy. 

The smallest thing could give us pleasure then 

The sports of the country-people, 

A flute-note from the woods, 

Sunset over the sea; 

Seed-time and harvest, 

The reapers in the corn, 

The vinedresser in his vineyard, 

The village-girl at her wheel. 

Such are the passages in the poetry which suggest the 
touchstone mood. One can hardly say that its occurrence there 
is impressive. Yet this state of mind, in so far as it is character- 
istic of Arnold, appears almost exclusively in his verse. Neither 
in the formal prose nor in the letters is it at all reflected. And 
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as for the notebooks, a careful scrutiny reveals but a single 
entry of one line as having any bearing on the touchstone 
passage. This is a meager gleaning, compared to the wealth, 
of material which was pertinent to Piccarda's words. 

The single entry, then, appears in the notebook for 1863,, 
under date of August 25, and reads as follows: 

A man can even live well in a palace. 

Long. 

This line, as Professor Tinker and Dr. Lowry observe, is "set 
down as the subject-matter for a sonnet"; and the sonnet which 
it inspired is, of course, Worldly Place, which has already been 
quoted. These authorities on Arnold's poetry make a further 
comment: 

The book referred to is, "The Thoughts of the Emperor M. 
Aurelius Antoninus. Translated by George Long. London: Bell and 
Daldy, Fleet Street. 1862." The passage which caught Arnold's 
attention reads, 

Where a man can live, there he can also live well. But he must 
live in a palace; well then, he can also live well in a palace. 

Arnold's essay on Marcus Aurelius (Essays in Criticism, 1865), 
with which this sonnet is intimately related, is a review of Long's 
translation, which is highly praised. . . . 9 

In the essay, however, though the touchstone mood is not 
reflected, Arnold himself is. For as he draws the emperor's 
portrait, he all unknowingly creates his own. His comment on 
the Meditations is perfectly applicable to his own notebooks; 
and these words, for instance, on the emperor, are perfectly 
applicable to Arnold in his less melancholy moods: 

I have said that religious emotion has the power to light up 
morality: the emotion of Marcus Aurelius does not quite light up 
his morality, but it suffuses it; it has not power to melt the clouds 
of effort and austerity quite away, but it shines through them and 
glorifies them; it is a spirit, not so much of gladness and elation, 
as of gentleness and sweetness; a delicate and tender sentiment, 
which is less than joy and more than resignation. 10 

With the exception, then, of the single entry from the 
notebook of 1863, no trace of the touchstone state of mind 
is to be found in Arnold's prose. One reason for this lack is that 
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material expressing an allied mood, which might possibly have 
been used in this chapter, has appeared, and more properly 
so, in the preceding one. For the sixth and seventh touchstones 
are, as I have already said, closely linked. The words of Pic- 
carda stress the peace which flows from an identification, 
through love, with the Divine Will. Those of King Henry, on 
the other hand, deal with the peace of carefree innocence. 
Both are united in the need for peace which Trilling stresses. 
In so far, then, as the material in the sixth chapter reflects this 
need for peace it expresses a state of mind allied to that of 
King Henry; and I hereby incorporate it, as it were, by 
reference. 

And so we must take leave of the king: a prosy, pompous 
man, though ailing and unhappy; a man with a bad conscience; 
a man whose language is, and was intended to be, prosaic, 
rhetorical, ornate, and poetically not quite genuine, despite the 
fact that Arnold thought it to be precisely the opposite. The 
mood which his words reveal is very common in Shakespeare; 
it has, this trite mood of the sleeplessness of care, immense 
potential allusiveness of a sort which I have called superficial. 
In Arnold's verse it is to some extent revealed; in his prose, 
with one slight exception, it does not appear. It would seem, 
when all is said, to have been for him a state of mind ancillary 
to that discussed in chapter six: one to fall back on when the 
other flagged. For sometimes, it would seem, it is easier to say 
to oneself *1 shall have peace because I am innocent/* than to 
say "I shall have peace by means of an identification with 
God's will through love/* 



CHAPTER 



VIII 



THE PAIN OF LIFE 

(Hamlet, V-2-360S.) 



"Hamlet's dying request to Horatio*' constitutes 
the eighth touchstone passage those familiar lines. 

If thou didst ever hold me in thy heart, 
Absent thee from felicity awhile, 
And in this harsh world draw thy breath in pain 
To tell my story. 

They are uttered as the play draws swiftly to a close. Gertrude 
has drunk the poisoned cup; Hamlet and Laertes have both 
been wounded by the rapier "unbated and envenom'd"; the 
same weapon has killed Claudius. To the faithful Horatio, Ham- 
let says: 

. . . Horatio, I am dead; 
Thou liv'st; report me and my cause aright 
To the unsatisfied. 
Hor. Never believe it; 

I am more an antique Roman than a Dane: 
Here's yet some liquor left. 
Ham. As thou'rt a man, 

Give me the cup: let go; by heaven, 111 have't 
O good Horatio, what a wounded name, 
Things standing thus unknown, shall live behind me. 
If thou didst ever hold me in thy heart, 
Absent thee from felicity awhile, 
And in this harsh world draw thy breath in pain, 
To tell my story. 

Horatio's loyal desire to adopt the Roman custom of following 
one's master in death cannot be indulged. The deadly cup is 
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snatched from his hand. He must live to tell the story, since 
for Hamlet "the rest is silence." 

To attempt an analysis of the vast literature dealing with 
the enigmatical character of Hamlet would be a task entirely 
beyond the scope of this book. We must, however, seek to 
ascertain, as accurately as possible, the meaning which this 
passage held for Shakespeare. A most interesting and sugges- 
tive theory has been advanced by Professor Oscar James Camp- 
bell of Columbia. 1 

This theory to which I subscribe is simply that Hamlet 
was the victim of an emotional disturbance known as "mel- 
ancholy"; an ailment which an Elizabethan audience would 
easily recognize. This malady, as Campbell observes, "was 
described at length in all their household medical handbooks." 
Even Dover Wilson agrees "that Shakespeare was well ac- 
quainted with a little book on psychology by Timothy Bright, 
called A Treatise of Melancholy, published in 1586." And G. 
B. Harrison, in his essay On Elizabethan Melancholy, regard- 
ing Hamlet as "the fullest embodiment of the melancholic 
humor in all Elizabethan literature," remarks that "the picture 
is painted with such close attention to detail that it gives the 
impression that Shakespeare had made a text book study of the 
disease." 2 

An observer so keen as Shakespeare, says Campbell, would 
instantly see "that in many men whom he called 'melancholy* 
the moods of uncontrolled excitement alternated with periods 
of deep depression. He would also notice that these two patho- 
logical states succeeded each other with a kind of mechanical 
regularity." In this rhythmic alternation of mood Campbell 
sees the key to Hamlet's character. (It is interesting, in this 
connection, to go back to Hazlitt, who says "The character of 
Hamlet is made up of undulating waves.") Furthermore, as 
Campbell remarks, "adverse fate so times the rhythm of Ham- 
let's malady that at any given moment he is in the grip of the 
emotions which fit him least to deal with the situation con- 
fronting him." Therefore, with "each new revelation of this 
irrepressible conflict, Hamlet's inner tension mounts, until at 
the final catastrophe his tortured will explodes in a wild frenzy 
of unconsidered action." 

In the catastrophe, however, Campbell sees "the supreme 
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dramatic utterance of Hamlet's psychological essence/* As the 
pendulum of his melancholy swings during the fifth act "its 
beat becomes more and more agitated. He is merely giving us 
a culminating exhibition of his melancholy and lending final 
emphasis to the tragic irony of his career/' But the fatal wound 
in Hamlet's breast, says Campbell, produces a change. It "re- 
establishes his emotional equilibrium, as physical shocks often 
do in cases of this kind. With his mental restoration reappears 
the sweetness and charm of his uncontaminated personality. 
Then he finds words to capture and retain for all time the 
qualities of the man who, in his happy youth, was the ideal 
prince and gentleman of the Renaissance/' 

By means of such an analysis the touchstone lines are en- 
riched. One sees the prince, "all passion spent," reviewing, 
with the clarity of a dying man, the tragic story of his life. He 
realizes "what a wounded name" would live behind him, "things 
standing thus unknown." His sensitive and honorable nature 
longs for justification in the eyes of men. Horatio, therefore, 
must live. He must report Hamlet's "cause to the unsatisfied." 
He must, that is to say, explain Hamlet's actions in the light of 
the illness the victim of which he was. 

These lines, moreover, thrice stress, with all the force of a 
dying declaration, the bitterness of life. Death is "felicity" 
the world is 'liarsh" in it one draws "breath in pain." Such 
is the final judgment of one in extremis. Into the touchstone 
lines, then, Shakespeare has compressed all the pathos of Ham- 
let's desire to be justified; all the intensity of his awareness of 
that suffering which is life. 

That the full Shakespearean significance of these lines was 
not operative in Arnold's mind when he chose them would 
seem to be quite certain when one considers the unsureness 
and perplexity of his approach to Shakespeare in general; the 
sources of this perplexity his failure to find, in Shakespeare, 
sustained high seriousness, clarity of language, evidence of 
morality, and exercise of the grand style; and, finally, Arnold's 
own comments on Hamlet, any psychological interpretation 
of which he specifically rejects, and which he confesses to be 
a puzzle. 

There is nothing fumbling or unsure in Arnold's grasp of 
Homer, of the classics in general, of Milton. His criticism of 
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Dante, though, in no sense profound, is not awkward. Shakes- 
peare, however, seems always to have eluded him. In Decem- 
ber, 1847, for instance, he wrote to Clough: 

I keep saying, Shakespeare, Shakespeare, you are as obscure as 
life is . . . have I ever been inside you or Shakespeare? Never. 8 

"Shakespeare, you are as obscure as life is." These words, as 
Dr. Lowry notes, are interesting because they are "really 
Arnold's own paraphrase of his sonnet on Shakespeare." That 
famous sonnet, as the reader will recall, reveals perplexity in 
words italicized below: 

Others abide our question. Thou art free. 
We ask and ask Thou smilest and art still 
Out-topping knowledge. For the loftiest hill, 
Who to the stars uncrowns his majesty, 
Planting his stedfast footsteps in the sea, 
Making the heaven of heavens his dwelling-place, 
Spares but the cloudy border of his base 
To the foild searching of mortality; 

And thou, who didst the stars and sunbeams know, 
Self-schooFd, self-scanned, self-honour'd, self-secure, 
Didst tread on earth unguess'd at. Better so! 

All pains the immortal spirit must endure, 

All weakness which impairs, all griefs which bow, 

Find their sole speech in that victorious brow. 

And what a one-sided picture of Shakespeare Arnold paints 1 
He listens, in the poet's speech, to the pains, the weakness 
which impairs, the griefs which bow. He listens, it would seem, 
to the voice of Hamlet. But what of Falstaff? What of Juliet's 
Nurse? Their "sole speech," too, is in "that victorious brow"; yet 
Arnold does not hear it. He does not hear it because he chooses 
not to, and he chooses not to because it does not reveal high 
seriousness. Shakespeare's humor, in other words his high 
comedic gift is not, in Arnold's eyes, a profound and pene- 
trating component of high seriousness; it is, rather, an embar- 
rassing lapse from the sustained high seriousness which the 
Arnoldean theory demands of the very greatest poetry. 

Take Milton. He is, as the next chapter will attempt to 
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show, a beautiful example of Arnold's theories. He was every- 
thing, in Arnold's eyes, which Shakespeare should have been 
and was not. He was guilty of no lapses. And yet it is the most 
obvious truism to say that the sustained high seriousness of 
Milton is unrelieved I should prefer to say unenhanced by 
any trace of the profound comedic gift of Shakespeare; an im- 
mense poetic endowment to which Arnold was entirely blind. 
Shakespeare, he said, was "the greatest, perhaps, of all poetical 
names; a name never to be mentioned without reverence/' 9 
According to Arnold's theory, therefore, Shakespeare should 
be the most highly serious of poets. But to Arnold he is not; 
and herein lies his dilemma. If Shakespeare lacks high serious- 
ness, either he is not among the greatest poets he is one, that 
is to say, with Chaucer and Burns or else high seriousness is 
not a criterion of the greatest poetry, and Arnold's theory 
collapses. 

The admirer of Arnold will feel that his comments, in the 
face of this perplexity, makes rather disappointing reading. In 
the Preface to the First Edition of Poems (1853), he says, for 
instance: 

Shakespeare is the great poet he is from his skill in discerning 
and firmly conceiving an excellent action, from his power of in- 
tensely feeling a situation, of intimately associating himself with a 
character; not from his gift of expression. . . . You may find main 
scenes in some of his greatest tragedies, King Lear, for instance, 
where the language is so artificial, so curiously tortured, and so 
difficult, that every speech has to be read two or three times before 
its meaning can be comprehended. 5 

To compare Shakespeare with the ancients was a task which 
Arnold found necessary but embarrassing: 

... he has tike elementary soundness of the ancients; he has their 
important action and their large and broad manner; but he has not 
their purity of method. He is therefore a less safe model. 6 

Moreover, the horrid suspicion must often have crossed 
Arnold's mind that Shakespeare's lack of high seriousness im- 
plied a lack of morality. Dr. Arnold had, no doubt, said as much. 
For, as Professor Whitridge tells us, the redoubtable head- 
master 
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was quite incapable of enjoying any book or poem if he disapproved 
of the author s principles or even if he thought that the author was 
half-hearted in his support of righteousness. Moliere gave him no 
pleasure and he was troubled by Shakespeare's apparent inability to 
create good men. 7 

And Arnold takes great pains to read into Shakespeare a mor- 
ality which he felt in his heart to be lacking. Thus in Maurice 
de Guerin, speaking of Aeschylus and Shakespeare, lie says: 

These great poets unite in themselves the faculty of both kinds 
of interpretation, the naturalistic and the moral. But it is observable 
that in the poets who unite both kinds, the latter, the moral, usually 
ends by making itself master. In Shakespeare the two kinds seem 
wonderfully to balance one another; but even in him the balance 
leans; his expression tends to become too little sensuous and simple, 
too much intellectualized. 8 

Arnold has told us that Shakespeare is as obscure as life is. 
He should have said as moral as life is-no more, no less. But by 
1884 he had come to believe his own fiction of Shakespeare's 
morality; and these lines from his essay on George Sand in the 
Pall Mall Gazette are, accordingly, as critically unsound as any 
he ever wrote: 

The motive of Shakespeare, the master-thought at the bottom of 
Shakespeare's production, is the same as the master-thought at the 
bottom of the production of Homer and Sophocles, Dante and 
Moliere, Rousseau and George Sand. With all the differences of 
manner, power, and performance between these makers, the govern- 
ing motive is the same. It is the motive enunciated in the burden of 
the famous chorus in the Agamemnon. . . . "Let the good prevail." 
Until this is recognized, Shakespeare's work is not understood. We 
connect the word morality with preachers and bores, and no one is 
so little of a preacher and bore as Shakespeare; but yet, to under- 
stand Shakespeare aright, the clue to seize is the m'orality of 
Shakespeare. 9 

It is easy to see how Arnold was driven to take this position. 
But he has not understood Shakespeare "aright"; he has simply 
chosen to cling to one horn of his dilemma: the horn which, 
postulating Shakespearean morality, permits a consequent high 
seriousness, and protects the Arnoldean theory of the greatest 
poetry. 
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It was, moreover, difficult for Arnold to place Shakespeare 
with relation to the "grand style/' "I think it will be found that 
the grand style arises in poetry," he had said, "when a noble 
nature, poetically gifted, treats with simplicity or with severity 
a serious subject/' 10 But the quality of Shakespeare's work was 
unequal it was not all of a piece. The language of Lear, as we 
have seen, Arnold found "artificial," "curiously tortured," "diffi- 
cult" and to Clough he wrote: "I am beginning the Tempest. 
How ill he often writes! but how often too how incomparably!" 
The comment of the Reverend A. J. Boyd is particularly illumi- 
nating. Observing that the touchstone passage seems to him 
"to be a perfect example of Arnold's 'grand style simple,* " 
Boyd goes on to say: 

It is obvious that Arnold is uneasy about Shakespeare, and he is 
not the first critic who, having made a perfectly beautiful theory, has 
felt very uneasy about Shakespeare. But Arnold's uneasiness is a re- 
markable uneasiness. With one hand he waves Shakespeare away 
from the magic circle of the chosen five or six, while with the other 
hand he offers a consolatory certificate that he is perhaps "the great- 
est of all poetical names/* This is indeed a very great mystery and if 
we can throw some real light on it, we shall certainly get to the heart 
of Arnold's theory. The fact is that in Arnold's view Shakespeare is 
sometimes grand, but he is not always grand, and therefore he has 
not, in the strict sense, the grand style. He misses the grand style 
because he sometimes misses it. ... Apparently if a poet is to have 
the grand style at all, he must always have it, and must have nothing 
else. . . . The theory itself is plain enough. Only those have the grand 
style who have it sustainedly the grand style is a "sustained per- 
fection" of simplicity or severity. 11 

Arnold's perplexities in regard to Shakespeare may, per- 
haps, be summed up by quoting the following passage from the 
commonplace book: 

NEGATIVE CAPABILITY 

At once it struck me what quality went to form a man of achieve- 
ment, especially in literature, and which Shakespeare possessed so 
enormously I mean negative capability, that is, when a man is ca- 
pable of being in uncertainties, mysteries, doubts, without any irri- 
table reaching after fact and reason. Keats. 

Now of "negative capability" Arnold himself was incapable. 
It was a quality which he could not comprehend. He was posi- 
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tive about capability perhaps because his genius was a limited 
one. A great genius only, it seems to me, can possess "negative 
capability." It is the secret of Shakespeare. It made him as 
obscure as life itself, as moral as life, as varied as life. He 
showed no "irritable reaching after fact and reason." His work, 
therefore, frequently lacks high seriousness; it is not sustainedly 
in the grand style. And all this not because, as Arnold seemed 
to think, his genius was unequal, but because it was tran- 
scendent. 

The clue to Shakespeare is not, as Arnold forced himself to 
say, his morality. It is, as Arnold failed to realize, his 'negative 
capability." The lesser poet, then, failed to understand the 
greater, because Shakespeare could not be made to fit Arnold's 
theories, and because Arnold was constitutionally unable to 
understand the conception of "negative capability" which 
explains Shakespeare. 

Arnold could not understand Shakespeare and he could 
not, along with many others, understand Hamlet. His remarks 
about the play are singularly unfortunate. The earliest which 
I have found is a mere scribble a few almost illegible lines 
which appear on a blank page in the back of the notebook for 
1859: 

Hamlet "the curse of majesty" etc.-for the ingenious and 
thoughtful development of a thought not in itself philosophically 
conceived, but little more than a locus communis on wch die poet 
shews his infinite cleverness. 

I have not the least idea what this entry means; my guess 
is that it does not mean very much and I leave the reader to 
puzzle out his own interpretation. 

For twenty-five years "the rest is silence" a silence at 
length broken by Arnold's completely candid confession that 
he does not understand the play. In Hamlet Once More, a re- 
view "By an Old Playgoer" which appeared in the Pall Mall 
Gazette on October 23, 1884, he wrote: 

Mr. Feis . . . has proved the preoccupation of Shakespeare's 
mind when he made Hamlet with Montaigne's Essays. . . . For me 
the interest of this discovery does not lie in its showing that Shakes- 
peare thought Montaigne a dangerous author, and meant to give in 
Hamlet a shocking example of what Montaigne's teaching led to. It 
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lies in his explaining how it comes about that Hamlet, in spite of 
the prodigious mental and poetic power shown in it, is really so tan- 
talizing and ineffective a play. To the common public Hamlet is a 
famous piece by a famous poet, with crime, a ghost, battle and 
carnage; and that is sufficient. To the youthful enthusiast Hamlet is 
a piece handling the mystery of the universe, and having through- 
out cadences, phrases, and words full of divinest Shakespearean 
magic; and that, too, is sufficient. To the pedant, finally, Hamlet is 
an occasion for airing his psychology; and what does pedant require 
more? But to the spectator who loves true and powerful drama, and 
can judge whether he gets it or not, Hamlet is a piece which opens, 
indeed, simply and admirably, and then: "The rest is puzzle!" 12 

Arnold might better have said "The rest is painfuF'for to 
Hamlet he should have applied the criticism which he directed 
toward his own Empedocles: 

What then are the situations, from the representation of which, 
though accurate, no poetical enjoyment can be derived? They are 
those in which the suffering finds no vent in action; in which a 
continuous state of mental distress is prolonged, unrelieved by in- 
cident, hope, or resistance; in which there is everything to be 
endured, nothing to be done. In such situations there is inevitably 
something morbid, in the description of them something monoto- 
nous. When they occur in actual Hfe they are painful, not tragic; the 
representation of them in poetry is painful also. 13 

Arnold had, in fact, connected Hamlet and Empedocles in his 
mind; for, speaking of the latter, he said: 

Into the feelings of a man so situated there entered much that 
we are accustomed to consider as exclusively modern . . . the dia- 
logue of the mind with itself has commenced; modern problems 
have presented themselves; we hear already the doubts, we witness 
the discouragement, of Hamlet and of Faust. 14 g t 2.^ 

On May 20, 1884, only five months before he wrote the "Old 
Playgoer's" review of Hamlet which is quoted above, Arnold 
had said, in a letter to the dramatist Henry Arthur Jones: 

I have been travelling about, or I should have written sooner to 
thank you for the stalls, and to say that there was good writing in 
Chatterton, and good acting in Mr. Wilson Barrett's impersonation 
of the part, but the thing is too painful. I feel so strongly the defects 
of a situation where "everything is to be endured, nothing to be 
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done/* that I suppressed a dramatic sketch of my own on that 
account; and though I afterwards restored it at Mr. Browning's 
request, I restored it for reading only I would never have restored 
it for representation. 15 

Thus Arnold missed his chance the only chance, so far as 
I can see, that he ever really had of fitting Shakespeare into 
one of his theories, by comparing Hamlet to Empedocles. He 
had made the association an obvious one enough between 
the two; the painfulness of a drama wherein "suffering finds no 
vent in action" was fresh in his mind; and yet, when he came to 
review Hamlet, it did not occur to him, or else he lacked the 
desire, to say how painful it was. He made, instead, the fatu- 
ous remark, "The rest is puzzle!" 

If one agrees with Professor Campbell's analysis, then 
Shakespeare compressed into the touchstone lines all the pathos 
of Hamlet's desire, as a victim of melancholy, for justification. 
But what does Arnold say? "To the pedant, finally, Hamlet is 
an occasion for airing his psychology; and what does pedant 
require more?" These are unkind words; and one begins to 
think that, in dealing with Hamlet, Arnold is fairly painful him- 
self. One must, however, attempt to ascertain the meaning 
which the touchstone passage held for him. Let us turn again 
to the "Old Playgoer's" review. 

From it we gather that he considers the play to be "tantaliz- 
ing and ineffective," and, save for the opening, a puzzle. To 
the "youthful enthusiast" it is, however, "a piece handling the 
mystery of the universe, and having throughout cadences, 
phrases, and words full of divinest Shakespearean magic." 
Arnold, when he wrote these words, was sixty-two years old, 
and hardly a "youthful enthusiast"; yet he undoubtedly felt 
the "Shakespearean magic" of the touchstone lines. They con- 
tain, moreover, the word pain one which, as the final chapter 
will show, was a key-word in Arnold's own poetry and one 
which seems to have held a strange fascination for him. Since 
he explicitly rejects any psychological interpretation of the 
passage; since it occurs in that portion of the play which he 
labels a puzzle; since only their "Shakespearean magic" could 
have attracted him to the touchstone lines, we may assume 
that the meaning which they held for Arnold was derived from 
their immediate context. 
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So viewed, the lines appear to express two states of mind: 
first, "Hamlet's dying request to Horatio" a mood which re- 
veals the desire that the story might be told, the case for justifi- 
cation made, even if the telling required Horatio for a while 
to absent himself from felicity. "Felicity," is taken by Delius 
to mean "the joys of heaven." I should say it means, simply, 
death. It '"balances," as Coleridge would have said, "this harsh 
world" where breath is drawn "in pain." Moreover it links the 
first state of mind the request with the second one a mood 
which contemplates the harshness of the world, the pain of liv- 
ing, and the comparative felicity of death. The first mood is 
not uncommon; the second is universal; but the combination of 
the two is rare. I do not attempt, therefore, to combine them, 
but prefer, rather, to treat them separately, remembering 
always that they are united in the touchstone passage. 

Although Arnold refers to this passage as "Hamlet's dying 
request to Horatio," it was probably not what has been called 
the first mood it was not the request for justification which 
appealed to him. Arnold was inclined to be insensitive to 
moods which he had not experienced. This state of mind is 
nowhere reflected in his work; and his reference to the passage 
was simply a convenient means of identifying it. But the second 
mood that which contemplates the harshness of the world, 
the pain of living, and the comparative felicity of death was 
entirely characteristic of Arnold and undoubtedly held, for him, 
a strong appeal. Thus although the first mood runs through the 
Shakespearean plays, 16 it is unlikely that its allusive power was 
a motivating factor in the choice of the touchstone passage. 

The touchstone's second mood appears in Shakespeare more 
frequently than the first, and is voiced most eloquently by Haxn- 
let himself. 17 Its radical allusiveness is, as the reader will at 
once realize, simply immense. It is, in effect, a poignant state- 
ment of what may perhaps be called popular, as opposed to 
philosophical, pessimism. "The sentiment of the immedicable 
misery of life/' as Edgar Saltus remarks, "is as prominent in 
the preface of history as on its latest and uncompleted page." 
This passage, accordingly, directs the mind to the innumerable 
utterances of those who, from the time when man first began 
to evaluate his relation to the universe, have lamented the 
futility, the harshness, and the pain of life, 18 
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In Arnold's poetry the note is struck with the opening line 
of the sonnet Written in Emerson's Essays 

O monstrous, dead, unprofitable world 

and sounds again in To a Gipsy Child, where reference is 
made to 

. . . stoic souls, who weigh 
Life well, and find it wanting, nor deplore; 
But in disdainful silence turn away, 
Stand mute, self-centred, stern, and dream no more. 

to "some grey-hair'd king" 

Whose mind hath known all arts of governing, 
Mused much, loved life a little, loathed it more . . . 

and to the child's future: 

. . . thy storm-vext stream of life. 

The words of Balder to Hermod, moreover, might almost 
have been spoken by Hamlet to Horatio: 

For I am long since weary of your storm 

Of carnage, and find, Hermod, in your life 

Something too much of war and broils, which make 

Life one perpetual fight, a bath of blood. 

Mine eyes are dizzy with the arrowy hail; 

Mine ears are stunn'd with blows, and sick for calm. 

And the mood persists in Tristram and Iseult, where Arnold 
speaks of 

. . . the gradual furnace of the world, 
In whose hot air our spirits are upcuiTd 
Until they crumble, or else grow like steel 
Which kills us in the bloom, the youth, the spring. 

In a speech familiar to all Hamlet refers to 

. . . the thousand natural shocks 
That flesh is heir to 

and with these words it is interesting to compare the following 
lines from The Scholar-Gipsy: 
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For what wears out the life of mortal men? 

'Tis that from change to change their being rolls; 
Tis that repeated shocks, again, again, 
Exhaust the energy of strongest souls 

And numb the elastic powers. 

Such shocks, as Arnold knew, had exhausted Clough; and 
apostrophizing his dead friend in Thyrsis, he expresses his own 
weariness: 

And strange and vain the earthly turmoil grows, 
And near and real the charm of thy repose, 
And night as welcome as a friend would fall. 

In de Senancour, Arnold saw a Hamlet; one whose pages 
revealed that 

A wounded human spirit turns, 
Here, on its bed of pain. . . . 

one of whom it could be said: 

Thy realm of thought is drear and cold 
The world is colder yet! 

It is interesting to read these lines in connection with the fol- 
lowing passage from the essay on Obermann: 

But as deep as his sense that the time was out of joint, was the 
feeling of this Hamlet that he had no power to set it right. Vos 
douleurs out fletri mon dme, he says: 

"Your miseries have worn out my soul; they are intolerable, be- 
cause they are objectless. Our pleasures are illusory, fugitive; a day 
suffices for knowing them and abandoning them. I enquired of 
myself for happiness, but with my eyes open; I saw that it was not 
made for the man who was isolated: I proposed it to those who 
stood round me; they had not leisure to concern themselves with it. 
I asked the multitude in its wear and tear of misery, and the great 
of earth under their load of ennui; they answered me: We are 
wretched today, but we shall enjoy ourselves tomorrow. For my 
part, I know that the day which is coming will only tread in the 
footsteps of the day which is gone before/' 19 

In The Strayed Reveller the Youth, enumerating the things 
seen by the Gods, seems in his comment to Ulysses to sum up 
Arnold's view of human life: 
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But oh, what labour! 
O prince, what pain! 

To this mood of the pain of living a more familiar expression is 
given in Dover Beach: 

. . . the world, which seems 
To lie before us like a land of dreams, 
So various, so beautiful, so new, 
Hath really neither joy, nor love, nor light, 
Nor certitude, nor peace, nor help for pain; 
And we are here as on a darkling plain 
Swept with confused alarms of struggle and flight, 
Where ignorant armies clash by night. 

Morality contains lines which suggest Hamlet's longing for 
the felicity of death: 

With aching hands and bleeding feet 
We dig and heap, lay stone on stone; 
We bear the burden and the heat 
Of the long day, and wish 'twere done. 

To like effect is this passage from Lines Written in Kensington 
Gardens: 

I, on men's impious uproar hurl'd 
Think often, as I hear them rave, 
That peace has left the upper world 
And now keeps only in the grave. 

And, in the first stanza of Immortality, the mood persists: 

FoiTd by our fellow-men, depress'd, outworn, 
We leave the brutal world to take its way, 
And, Patience! in another life, we say, 
The world shall be thrust down, and we up-borne. 

Empedocles on Etna deserves special consideration for, as 
we have already had occasion to observe, "the dialogue of the 
mind with itself," which characterizes Empedocles, had led 
Arnold to observe that in it "we hear already the doubts, we 
witness the discouragement of Hamlet and of Faust." The poem 
should therefore be carefully scrutinized for passages which 
suggest the touchstone's secondary mood. Of these the first is 
a single line that in which Empedocles speaks of 
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. . . this sharp, toil-set life. 

A passage more remindful of Hamlet, however, occurs at the 
opening of Act II, when the protagonist, alone and at the sum- 
mit of the mountain, says: 

... But I 

The weary man, the banish'd citizen, 
Whose banishment is not his greatest ill, 
Whose weariness no energy can reach, 
And for whose hurt courage is not the cure 
What should I do with life and living more? 

No, thou art come too late, Empedocles! 
And the world hath the day, and must break thee, 
Not thou the world. . . . 

Referring to himself as the votary of Apollo, Empedocles ad- 
mits that human society will 

. . . help him to unbend his too tense thought, 
And rid him of the presence of himself, 

but concludes that 

. . . only death 

Can cut his oscillations short, and so 
Bring him to poise. 

The reader need not be reminded of the tenseness of Hamlet's 
thought, or of the emotional oscillations, perhaps induced by 
"melancholy," from which he was freed only by a mortal wound. 
In Westminster Abbey, Arnold refers to Agamedes and 
Trophonius, the builders of the temple of Apollo at Delphi: 

That Pair, whose head did plan, whose hands did forge 

The Temple in the pure Parnassian gorge, 
Finish'd their work, and then a meed required. 

'Seven days/ the God replied, 
'Live happy, then expect your perfect meed!' 

Quiet in sleep, the seventh night, they died. 
Death, death was judged the boon supreme indeed. 

In like manner, says Arnold, the felicity of death came to 
Arthur Stanley: 
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What could he better wish than then to die, 
And wait the issue, sleeping underground? 

Why should he pray to range 
Down the long age of troth that ripens slow; 

And break his heart with all the baffling change, 
And all the tedious tossing to and fro? 

Finally, among the unpublished poems, is the Fragment of 
Lucretius, whose lines make one think of Hamlet: 

It is a sad sight when the world denies 
A gifted man the power to show his gift; 
When he is tied and thwarted from his course; 
When his fine genius foams itself away 
Upon the reefs and sandbanks of the world, 
And he dies fruitless, having found no field. 20 

This passage affords a convenient transition to the prose; 
for, though remindful of Hamlet, it is also essentially auto- 
biographical. It is, as it were, a link between Hamlet and 
Arnold. That sense of the harshness of life and of the com- 
parative felicity of death which, as we have just seen, is so con- 
spicuous in his poetry, was generated in Arnold not by the 
violent happenings of a Tragedy of Blood, but by other "slings 
and arrows" by "The heart-ache and the thousand natural 
shocks that flesh is heir to. . . /* Chief among these was a 
sickening sense of being wasted of being "tied and thwarted 
from his course' 3 of feeling "his fine genius foam itself away/' 

Carleton Stanley speaks of Arnold as being "driven by need, 
distracted by humdrum duties, born into a materialistic and 
inhuman age, saddened by the early loss of half his chil- 
dren. , . ." 21 All this is very true; all these misfortunes con- 
tributed to his melancholy. But he never complained of them. 
With dignity, with fortitude, with gentle self-renouncement 
he buried them in his heart. The sense of being wasted, how- 
ever, even his selfless and disciplined spirit found it hard to 
endure. "This was the most unkindest cut of all" this, above 
all things, made the world seem harsh. And into his letters, 
occasionally, slipped such comments as these: 

... it is absurd that all the best of my days should be taken up with 
matters which thousands of other people could do just as well as I, 
and that what I have a special turn for doing I should have no time 
for. 22 
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I am a school-inspector myself, and know well what it is to feel 
oneself tied and bound, and unable to do what one would most 
like to do. 23 

It is a long, tedious business this week, hearing the students give 
specimen lessons at the Training Schools. There is little real utility 
in it, and a great deal of clap-trap, and that makes the expenditure 
of time the more disagreeable to me. 24 

"Hide thy life," said Epicurus, and the exquisite zest there is in 
doing so can only be appreciated by those who, desiring to intro- 
duce some method into their lives, have suffered from the malicious 
pleasure the world takes in trying to distract them till they are as 
shatter-brained and empty-hearted as the world itself. 25 

We may turn now from this sense of being "tied and 
bound" which, for Arnold, made life so harsh and painful, to 
other manifestations of the touchstone's second mood to be 
found in the prose. To his sister, Mrs. Forster, for instance, 
he wrote in 1857: 

I shall be baffled, I daresay, as one continually is in so much, 
but I remember Goethe, "Homer and Polygnotus daily teach me 
more and more that our life is a Hell, through which one must 
struggle as one best can/' 26 

And in the essay on Joubert (1864), Chateaubriand's scorn of 
the world seemed to Arnold "rich and puissant": 

. . . take these words of Chateaubriand, an old man of eighty, dying> 
amidst the noise and bustle of the ignoble revolution of February 
1848: "Mon Dieu, mon Dieu, quand done, quand done serai- je 
delivre de tout ce monde, ce bruit; quand done, quand done cela 
finira-t-il?" Who, with any ear, does not feel that these are not the 
accents of a trumpery rhetorician, but of a rich and puissant nature,, 
the cry of the dying lion? 27 

In his commonplace book, moreover, Arnold entered a passage 
which, in referring to death as felicity, employs Hamlet's own 
word: 

MOZART ON DEATH 

As death, when closely considered, is the true goal of our life, 
I have made myself so thoroughly acquainted with this good and 
faithful friend of man, that not only has its image no longer any- 
thing alarming to me, but rather something most peaceful and con- 
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solatory; and I thank my heavenly Father that he has granted me 
the happiness and given me the opportunity to learn that it is the 
key to our true felicity. 

In 1866 Arnold writes to his mother of "my life of cares/' 
and in the same year "the Titanism of the Celt, his passionate, 
turbulent, indomitable reaction against the despotism of fact'* 
reminds him of Byron, from whom he quotes this stanza: 

Count o'er the joys thine hours have seen, 
Count o'er thy days from anguish free, 
And know, whatever thou has been, 
Tis something better not to be. 28 

It should be noted that Byron's mood here accurately reflects 
that of Hamlet in the famous soliloquy beginning "to be or 
not to be," in which a state of mind closely allied to the touch- 
stone's second mood is expressed. 

A glance at the notebooks assures us that Arnold's sense 
of the harshness of the world and of the pain of living is like- 
wise there revealed. I quote first two entries from die book 
for 1875: 

July 281 would not live alway. 
Job vii,6 
August 1 Return unto thy rest, O my soul! 

In the notebook for 1882 the mood persists: 

July 29-1 shall be glad to go, 

For the world at best is a weary place, 
And my pulse is getting low! 

School Reader 

August 7 Victurosque Dei celant, ut vivere durent, 
Felix esse mori. Lucan 
[Repeated February 25, 1883] 

Finally, in 1884, Arnold writes wistfully of Newman, who, 
in the old Oxford days, forty years before, had described in 
magic words the felicity of death: 

Who could resist the charm of that spiritual apparition, gliding 
in the dim afternoon light through the aisles of St. Mary's, rising 
into the pulpit, and then, in the most entrancing of voices, breaking 
the silence with words and thoughts which were a religious music, 
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subtle, sweet, mournful? I seem to hear him still, saying: "After 
the fever of life, after wearinesses and sicknesses, fightings and 
despondings, languor and fretfulness, struggling and succeeding; 
after all the changes and chances of this troubled, unhealthy state, 
at length comes death, at length the white throne of God, at length 
the beatific vision." 29 

It remains to summarize the points which this chapter has 
attempted to make. Of these the first, and perhaps the most 
significant, is the essential shallowness of Arnold's understand- 
ing of Hamlet. Into the touchstone lines Shakespeare com- 
pressed all the pathos of the prince freed by a mortal wound 
from the incubus of melancholy desiring justification in the 
eyes of men; all the force of his dying declaration on the 
nature of life. But Arnold was unaware of this Shakespearean 
richness. With a sniff at pedantry, he specifically rejects any 
psychological approach to the play, and pronounces it, save for 
the opening, to be a puzzle. Such a pronouncement is entirely 
consistent with the perplexity which characterizes his dealings 
with Shakespeare a poet whose greatness eluded Arnold's 
theories, and offended his principles of morality and of style. 

The touchstone expresses two moods, rare when combined 
as in Hamlet's words, but each common in Shakespeare. To a 
scholar, the allusiveness of both states of mind would be im- 
portant. To Arnold, however, the first mood seems to have 
meant little or nothing. Such allusiveness as the passage held 
for him was bound up in its insistence on the harshness of 
the world, on the pain of living, and on the comparative 
felicity of death. It is this state of mind which is characteristic 
of Arnold's own work, and which is rooted in the vast field of 
popular pessimism. 

And why did Arnold choose this passage? There are, it 
seems to me, several reasons. He could not overlook Shakes- 
peare's great tragedies entirely, and the merest glance at them 
would suffice to remind him that Hamlet was, of all Shakes- 
peare's characters, the most melancholy. We know enough 
about Arnold to realize how strong a recommendation lie would 
feel such melancholy to be. Hamlet's words, moreover, express > 
as we have seen, a mood habitual with Arnold. It has been 
said that each of us has something of Hamlet in him, and 
Arnold had quite a good deal; how much we do not really 
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know, since the Marguerite episode remains veiled in mystery. 
But the "slings and arrows**; "the thousand natural shocks that 
flesh is heir to**; the sense of feeling "his fine genius foam itself 
away*'; these Arnold knew only too well, as the words of Empe- 
docles alone would testify. 

But there are more positive reasons for the choice. Hamlet, 
as Arnold admits, is "full of divinest Shakespearean magic" 
and such magic surely clothes the touchstone lines. They are, as 
Boyd observes, "a perfect example of Arnold's 'grand style 
simple'.** They contain, moreover, the word pain, a key word 
in his own poetry, and one which for Arnold had an extraor- 
dinary appeal. And yet I think we come closer to the real 
reason for his choice when we examine this touchstone in con- 
nection with the two which immediately precede it. It seems 
quite possible that Arnold chose all three in the same hour, in 
the same general mood, and that taken together they constitute 
a series. 

The words of Piccarda, as the reader will recall, express the 
peace which flows from an identification with the Divine Will 
through love; those of King Henry, the peace which flows from 
carefree innocence. These lines from Hamlet what are they, 
after all, but another, though slightly less direct, expression of 
that need for peace which Trilling said was Arnold's only cer- 
tainty? Why is the world harsh? Why does one draw one's 
breath in pain? Because in life there is no peace. Why is death 
felicity? Because death alone brings peace. These three touch- 
stones, therefore, appear to be intimately related they appear 
to constitute, in fact, what might be called the "need for 
peace'* series; and I accordingly suggest that the real reason 
for Arnold's choice of Hamlet's words was that they came to 
hand when his mind was attuned to those of Piccarda and of 
King Henry. 



CHAPTER 



IX 



THE FINGER OF DOOM 

(Paradise Lost, I-599JBE.) 



The ninth touchstone is "that Miltonic passage": 

Darkened so, yet shone 
Above them all the archangel; but his face 
Deep scars of thunder had intrench'd, and care 
Sat on his faded cheek. . . . 

The lines are a part of the magnificent description of Satan 
which reads thus: 

... he above the rest 
In shape and gesture proudly eminent 
Stood like a Tow'r; his form had not yet lost 
All her Original brightness, nor appeared 
Less than Arch Angel ruin'd, and th' excess 
Of Glory obscur'd: As when the Sun new ris'n 
Looks through the Horizontal misty Air 
Shorn of his Beams, or from behind the Moon 
In dim Eclipse disastrous twilight sheds 
On half the Nations, and with fear of change 
Perplexes Monarchs. Dark'nd so, yet shone 
Above them all th' Arch Angel: but his face 
Deep scars of Thunder had intrencht, and care 
Sat on his faded cheek, but under Brows 
Of dauntless courage, and considerate Pride 
Waiting revenge. . . . 

It is obvious, I take it, that Milton here intended to convey 
to the reader that state of mind which sees in a great and noble 
personality, shadowed, scarred, and ruined by a calamity self- 
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induced and resulting from a moral flaw, an essential grandeur 
and majesty. This mood, undoubtedly, was conveyed to Arnold. 
A single line of the passage, however, sounded a note to which 
he was peculiarly responsive: 

. . . and care 
Sat on his faded cheek. . . . 

In Chapter Eight, a letter to his mother was quoted in which 
Arnold wrote of "my life of cares." His heavy sense of care 
was, of course, an important component of the "need for 
peace," about which so much has already been said. A more 
forceful expression of this sense, however, is found in another 
letter one written in 1853 to his favorite sister, Mrs. Forster, 
in which he says: 

. . . how the cares of life deepen upon one; after thirty one under- 
stands why the ancients, with their strong practical sense, talk so 
perpetually about Cura~it is a better word than sorrows and 
miseries and all the modern more sentimental expressions. Care is 
just what it is. 1 

For Satan's care, then, Arnold would have had keen sym- 
pathy and understanding; and there can be no doubt that this 
portion of the touchstone struck a chord to which he was 
keenly responsive. In fact it is quite possible to see, in the care, 
in the faded cheek, a lingering, a tapering off, of the mood 
which runs so strongly through the three preceding touch- 
stones, the "need for peace series/' Moreover, the state of 
mind of this ninth touchstone passage is closely allied to that 
of another touchstonethe words of Achilles to Priam, which 
were dealt with in Chapter Three "And of thee, old sire, we 
hear that of old thou was blest/* For these words are a superb 
statement of reversal of fortune; and literature records no re- 
versal more titanic than that suffered by Satan. 

In the lines describing Satan's "followers," in the picture 
of Beelzebub, in Gabriel's reference to Satan, and in Samson 
"eyeless in Gaza,'* the touchstone state of mind is reflected. 2 
But in the later books of Paradise Lost Satan and the Fallen 
Angels so deteriorate that the clouds of glory which at first 
they trailed are no longer to be detected. 

Coleridge once observed that the character which Milton so 
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"sublimely embodied" in Satan has too often been embodied in 
real life. "Too often has it given a dark and savage grandeur 
to the historic page!" The grandeur of a great personality 
brought to ruin by some self-induced calamity, however, is a 
peculiar glory of literature. Prometheus steals the fire, and, 
like Satan, suffers chains. Oedipus is guilty of incest; he blinds 
himself; and the choral comment is: 

Look ye, countrymen and Thebans, this is Oedipus the great, 
He who knew the Sphinx's riddle and was mightiest in our state. 
Who of all our townsmen gazed not on his fame with envious eyes? 
Now in what a sea of trouble sunk and overwhelmed he lies! 3 

Priam shelters the stolen Helen his glory fades and as a 
ruined king, he begs from Achilles the body of his son. 

It is clear that the fallen Satan, in the power of his per- 
sonality, in his fatal indulgence of hubris, in the pity and terror 
of his fall, is a protagonist closely related to the great tragic 
heroes of antiquity. This Arnold could not have failed to 
realize and the fallen Satan. could not but have attracted him. 
For, as was pointed out in Chapter Three, the heroic figure 
touched, as was Falkland, "by the finger of doom/' held for 
Arnold an extremely strong appeal. Satan, like Priam, once 
was happy and in his faded grandeur Arnold must have seen 
something of the pathos with which the aged yet iron-hearted 
Trojan was endowed. There is pity for the individual sufferer 
in the words both of Achilles and of Milton; pity for the indi- 
vidual who induces his own downfall, who is hurled from high 
estate and worn with care, who is majestic though in ruin. I 
submit, therefore, that in Arnold's mind, at least, much of the 
allusiveness invoked by this ninth touchstone's mood was 
closely mingled and allied with the state of mind which, in 
dealing with Achilles' words to Priam, was traced through 
Chapter Three. 

But the general allusiveness of the Miltonic lines may be 
pursued still further. They recall the strong literary interest 
of the Middle Ages in the fall of great and noble personalities 
from high estate. They bring to mind Boccaccio's De Casibus 
Virorum Illustrium, Chaucer's Monk's Tale, Lydgate's Falls of 
Princes, and, in the Renaissance, The Mirror for Magistrates. 
Since the finest tragedies produced in the age of Elizabeth 
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were, as Thorndike puts it, "concerned with a great personality 
engaged in a struggle that ends disastrously/' the ruined Satan 
likewise suggests the great tragic heroes of Shakespeare; men of 
might and majesty, but each the slave of some moral flaw which 
in the end reduces him to an awe-inspiring ruin. 4 Thus viewed 
as part of a great literary tradition, the general allusiveness of 
the touchstone mood is impressive and immense. 

In searching for its appearance in Arnold's work, one meets 
with small reward; but, in a few of the poems at least, this 
state of mind is suggested. In Cromwell, for example, the simile 
of a lonely tree is employed to describe the hapless Charles; 
an image remindful of the "scath'd . . . Oaks, or Mountain 
Pines" to which Milton likened the followers of Satan. One 
should note also the brow "so full of care" which recalls that 
portion of the touchstone to which Arnold was perhaps partic- 
ularly sensitive: 

He, too, was there it was the princely boy, 

The child-companion of his childish joy! 

But oh! how chang'd those deathlike features wore 

Childhood's bright glance, and sunny smile no more! 

That brow so sad, so pale, so full -of care 

What trace of careless childhood linger'd there? 

What spring of youth in that majestic mien, 

So sadly calm, so kingly, so serene? 

No all was chang'd the monarch wept alone, 

Between a rain'd church and shattered throne! 

Friendless and hopeless like a lonely tree, 

On some bare headland, straining mournfully, 

That all night long its weary moan doth make 

To the vex'd waters of a mountain lake! 5 

In Arnold's portrayal of Rustum, the legendary hero whose 
stubborn pride brings ruin on himself and death to his un- 
known son, there is, perhaps, a suggestion of Satanic mag- 
nificence in eclipse: 

. . . dust had soil'd 
His stately crest, and dimm'd his glittering arms. 

. . . that proud horsehair plume, 
Never till now defiled, sank to the dust; 
And Rustum bow'd his head. . . . 
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And, after Sohrab's death, the prostrate father assumes the 
grandeur of a ruin: 

So, on the bloody sand, Sohrab lay dead; 
And the great Rustum threw his horseman's cloak 
Down o'er his face, and sate by his dead son. 
As those black pillars, once high-rear'd 
By Jemshid in Persepolis, to bear 
His house, now 'mid their broken flights of steps 
Lie prone, enormous, down the mountain side- 
So in the sand lay Rustum by his son. 

Something of Satanic grandeur, too, ennobles the "bolt- 
scathed" Heine: 

No small boast, for a weak 
Son of mankind, to the earth 
Pinn'd by the thunder, to rear 
His bolt-scathed front to the stars; 
And, undaunted, retort 
'Gainst thick-crashing, insane, 
Tyrannous tempests of bale, 
Arrowy lightnings of soul. 

The bloody corpse of the usurper Polyphontes, slain by the 
young Aepytus, retained, in death, a "sombre aspect of ma- 
jestic care," as Merope observes: 

O Aepytus, my son, behold, behold 

This iron man, my enemy and thine, 

This politic sovereign, lying at our feet, 

With blood-bespatter'd robes, and chaplet shorn! 

Inscrutable as ever, see, it keeps 

Its sombre aspect of majestic care, 

Of solitary thought, unshared resolve, 

Even in death, that countenance austere! 

So look'd he, when to Stenyclaros first, 

A new-made wife, I from Arcadia came, 

And found him at my husband's side, his friend, 

His kinsman, his right hand in peace and war, 

Unsparing in his service of his toil, 

His blood to me, for I confess it, kind; 

So look'd he in that dreadful day of death; 

So, when he pleaded for our league but now. 
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Finally Callicles, speaking of Empedocles, says to Pausanias: 

Once 

He knew me well, and would oft notice me; 
And still, I know not how, he draws me to him, 
And I could watch him with his proud sad face, 
His flowing locks and gold-encircled brow 
And kingly gait, for ever; such a spell 
In his severe looks, such a majesty 
As drew of old the people after him, 
In Agrigentum and Olympia, 
When his star reign'd, before his banishment, 
Is potent still on me in his decline. 

In the formal prose the touchstone state of mind is, so far 
as I am aware, nowhere revealed; and there is no trace of it in 
the letters. In the notebooks, which we have, in the preceding 
chapters, repeatedly found to be the repositories of thoughts 
reflecting Arnold's most characteristic states of mind, its ab- 
sence is conspicuous. 

Since Arnold is most like his father in the notebooks, it 
should be remarked that a state of mind which sees any no- 
bility, any grandeur, in a great personality brought to ruin by 
a moral flaw, would have been highly distasteful to Dr. Arnold. 
A mind so vigorous, so positive, so intolerant as his would b#w, 
recoiled from such a mood. If he disapproved of Shakespeare's 
tragic heroes because they were not good men, what must he 
have thought of Satan? To damn the devil and all his works to 
regard any manifestation of Satanic beauty as Anti-Christ 
would have been Dr. Arnold's instant and militant instinct. 
As evidence of his distaste for the decadent, these lines will 
serve: they are from a letter written in 1829 to the Reverend 
Julius Hare: 

And, in particular, I confess, that if I were called upon to name 
what spirit of evil predominantly deserved the name of Anti-Christ, 
I should name the spirit of chivalry the more detestable for the very 
guise of the "Archangel ruined," which has made it so seductive to 
the most generous spirits. 6 

With Dr. Arnold's intolerance of moral obliquity may be con- 
trasted the gentle humanity of Charles Lamb who, in writing to 
Wordsworth, tenderly referred to the ruined Coleridge as being 
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"an archangel a little damaged/* Some infiltration of his father's 
intolerance, then, may in part account for Arnold's reticence in 
expressing the touchstone mood, and for its absence from the 
notebooks. 

But there can, of course, be no question of his deep appre- 
ciation of the power and beauty of the lines; and this apprecia- 
tion was by no means confined to the state of mind which 
they express. There was the added attraction of style. Now 
although style was, to Arnold, an important element in the 
poetic excellence of each of the touchstones, that of the lines 
we are now considering seems to have been of especial signi- 
ficance. He refers to them as "that Miltonic passage"; and in 
order to weigh the meaning of this phrase it is well to defer, 
for a moment, an examination of their peculiar stylistic merit 
in order to review Arnold's reaction to Milton in general, and 
to Paradise Lost in particular. 

With Milton the controversialist, Arnold was not in sym- 
pathy. "There is nothing more unlovely and unamiable," he 
said, "than Milton the Puritan disputant/' 7 He deplored Mil- 
ton's "asperity and acerbity" his "fatal defect of temper. 9 ' 8 But 
for Milton the poet Arnold had nothing but praise. Lamb said 
of Milton that he "almost requires a solemn service of music 
to be played before you enter upon him"; and Arnold's feeling 
was much the same. "The burial-service of the Church of 
England may be compared," he remarked, "to a reading from 
Milton." 9 But, he insists, it is in his "unfailing level of style" 
that Milton's true distinction as a poet lies: 

Milton has always the sure, strong touch of the master. His 
power both of diction and of rhythm is unsurpassable, and it is 
characterised by being always present not depending on an access 
of emotion, not intermittent, but, like the grace of Raphael, working 
in its possessor as a constant gift of nature. 10 

This grace, this gift, the sustained possession of which Milton 
alone of English poets enjoyed, was, of course, the grand style. 
"He is," said Arnold, "our one first-rate master in the grand 
style." 

In A French Critic on Milton (1877), the conviction is ex- 
pressed that Milton's elevation of style "clearly comes, in the 
main, from a moral quality in him his pureness" (Arnold here 
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overlooks Milton's temper as a "Puritan disputant") and that, 
of such pureness, high seriousness is likewise an almost inevi- 
table result: 

What gives to Milton's professions such a stamp of their own is 
their accent of absolute sincerity. In this elevated strain of moral 
pureness his life was really pitched; its strong, immortal beauty 
passed into the diction and rhythm of his poetry. 

And yet another characteristic won complete approval: 

To be simple and straight-forward is, as Milton saw and said, 
of the essence of first-rate poetry. 11 

On February 13, 1888, two months before his death, Arnold 
delivered an address in St. Margaret's Church, Westminster, on 
the occasion of the unveiling of a window given in memory of 
Catherine Woodcock, the "late espoused saint." This utterance 
is his final and mature estimate of Milton: 

In the sure and flawless perfection of his rhythm and diction he 
is as admirable as Virgil or Dante, and in this respect he is unique 
amongst us. No one else in English literature and art possesses the 
like distinction. . . . From style really high and pure Milton never 
departs. . . . Shakespeare is divinely strong, rich, and attractive. But 
sureness of perfect style Shakespeare does not possess. . . . Milton, 
from one end of Paradise Lost to the other, is in his diction and 
rhythm constantly a great artist in the great style. . . . That Milton, 
of all our English race, is by his diction and rhythm the one artist 
of the highest rank in the great style whom we have; this I take 
as requiring no discussion, this I take as certain. 12 

It is, then, chiefly as a sustained exercise in the grand style 
that Arnold regards Paradise Lost. This view is stated even 
more strongly in On Translating Homer, where, speaking of 
blank verse, Arnold says: 

To this metre, as used in the Paradise Lost, our country owes the 
glory of having produced one of the only two poetical works in the 
grand style which are to be found in the modern languages; the 
Divine Comedy of Dante is the other. England and Italy here stand 
alone; Spain, France, and Germany have produced great poets, but 
neither Calderon, nor Corneille, nor Schiller, nor even Goethe, has 
produced a body of poetry in the true grand style, in the sense in 
which the style of the body of Homer's poetry, or Pindar's, or 
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Sophocles's, is grand. But Dante has, and so has Milton; and in this 
respect Milton possesses a distinction which even Shakespeare? 
undoubtedly the supreme poetical power in our literature, does not 
share with him. Not a tragedy of Shakespeare but contains passages 
in the worst of all styles, the affected style; and the grand style,- 
though it may be harsh, or obscure, or cumbrous, or over-laboured, 
is never affected. In spite, therefore, of objections which may justly 
be urged against the plan and treatment of Paradise Lost, in spite 
of its possessing, certainly, a far less enthralling force of interest to 
attract and carry forward the reader than the Iliad or the Divine 
Comedy, nay, in some respects to a higher degree than either of 
them, it is in the grand style. 13 

But one may be more specific. If the whole of Paradise Lost 
be in the grand style, which lines may we take as being the 
most excellent examples of that style? In On Translating 
Homer, this question is answered; for Arnold, in presenting 
"eminent specimens of the grand style," there quotes Milton 
as follows: 

When Milton says: 

His form had not yet lost 
All her original brightness, nor appeared 
Less than archangel ruined, and the excess 
Of glory obscured, 

that, finally, is in the grand style. 14 

Here, then, is a passage which forms part of the immediate 
context of the touchstone; of which the touchstone is, in fact, a 
continuation, being separated from it only by a simile of some 
five lines a passage which we are specifically told is an emi- 
nent specimen of the grand style. The extraordinary stylistic 
excellence of these lines, then, must have been the quality 
which Arnold had in mind when he described them as "that 
Miltonic passage"; it must, together with the attractiveness of 
their state of mind, have led him to choose them for a touch* 
stone. "This," as he would say, "I take as requiring no discus- 
sion, this I take as certain." 

We have now seen what, in the main, Arnold's view of 
Milton was; we have seen that he approaches Milton with that 
sureness of touch which characterizes his treatment of Homer, 
which is so lacking in his treatment of Shakespeare. And it is 
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interesting to pause, for a moment, in order to compare Shakes- 
peare and Milton as Arnold saw them. 

"Soreness of perfect style Shakespeare does not possess. 
Not a tragedy . . . but contains passages in the worst of all 
styles, the affected style." "From style really high and pure/' 
however, "Milton never departs." It was Milton's "elevated 
strain of moral pureness" that "passed into the diction and 
rhythm of his poetry" to endow it with "absolute sincerity" and 
with the grand style. Nowhere, however, does Arnold speak of 
Shakespeare as being morally pure, as being capable of "abso- 
lute sincerity," although he takes great pains, as we have seen, 
to read into Shakespeare a morality of which he senses the lack. 
Moreover, Dr. Arnold, as we know, was troubled by Shakes- 
peare's "apparent inability to create good men." It has been 
suggested, therefore, that the silence, the embarrassment, with 
which Arnold reacts to the question of Shakespeare's moral 
purity implies a conviction which he preferred not to utter- 
that Shakespeare was frequently impure; that he was there- 
fore, in so far as "absolute sincerity" is concerned, entirely 
unreliable. 

The language of Shakespeare, again, Arnold found to be, 
in many instances, "so artificial, so curiously tortured, and so 
difficult, that every speech has to be read two or three times 
before its meaning can be comprehended." Milton, on the other 
hand, "saw and said" that "to be simple and straightforward is 
... of the essence of first-rate poetry." 

Shakespeare, finally, is a sort of God a God in spite of his 
implied immorality no purer, let us say, than the inhabitants 
of Olympus. He is, Arnold tells us, "divinely strong, rich, and 
attractive"; he is endowed with "divine" gifts; we are en- 
chanted with "divinest Shakespearean magic"; he is, in short, an 
"immortal spirit" who, in large measure, foils the "searching 
of mortality." But Milton was no Godhe was a strong and 
complex personality whom Arnold could search and under- 
stand, whose sincerity, elevation, and moral pureness as a poet 
he could praise, whose very human partisan zeal he could 
deplore. The immortal Shakespeare certainly foils Arnold's 
searching, certainly eludes his theory of poetry. The essentially 
human Milton, however, Arnold can grasp with complete sure- 
ness; and Milton illustrates, quite beautifully, Arnold's theory 
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that the supreme excellence o poetry lies in an utterance of 
high seriousness couched in the grand style. 

Arnold, then, approaching Milton with a sureness of grasp 
which contrasts sharply with his uncertainty in regard to 
Shakespeare, would seem to have selected the touchstone 
lines because there was operative in his mind a deep sympathy 
for the sense of care which they reveal, a general awareness o 
their immense allusiveness, a particular awareness of their rela- 
tion to the fallen Priam and to the "reversal of fortune" theme 
in classical tragedy, and a conviction that they were a preemi- 
nent example of the grand style. 

But since his own expression of the touchstone mood is so 
slight; since, in particular, the notebooks reveal no trace of it- 
it cannot be identified with any of Arnold's own settled habits 
of mind. One cannot, therefore, infer that in choosing this 
passage he responded to such an inner, deep-seated, and psy- 
chological compulsion as led him to select lines expressive of 
states of mind essentially characteristic of himselfsuch lines, 
say, as Piccarda's "e la sua volontate e nostra pace." A careful 
consideration of all the evidence leads to the conclusion that 
the relation of Arnold's mind to these lines of Milton was, in 
the main, aesthetic rather than emotional, appreciative rather 
than afflnitive. Of no other touchstone may this be said. 



CHAPTER 



X 



INVICTUS 

(Paradise Lost, 1-108, 9) 



In suggesting the tenth touchstone passage, 
Arnold indulges in no descriptive reference. He says, merely, 
"And two such lines as 

And courage never to submit or yield 

And what is else not to be overcome. . . " 

They occur in the first book of Paradise Lost when Satan, after 
the Fall, breaks "the horrid silence" with "bold words/' and thus 
addresses Beelzebub: 

. . . What though the field be lost? 
All is not lost; the unconquerable Will, 
And study of revenge, immortal hate, 
And courage never to submit or yield: 
And wliat is else not to be overcome? 
That Glory never shall his wrath or might 
Extort from me. To bow and sue for grace 
With suppliant knee, and deify his power 
Who from the terror of this Arm so late 
Doubted his Empire, that were low indeed, 
That were an ignominy and shame beneath 
This downfall; since by Fate the strength of Gods 
And this Empyreal substance cannot fail, 
Since through experience of this great event 
In Arms not worse, in foresight much advanc't, 
We may with more successful hope resolve 
To wage by force or guile eternal War 
Irreconcilable, to our grand Foe, 
Who now triumphs, and in th' excess of joy 
Sole reigning holds the Tyranny of Heav'n. 
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A reading of the touchstone in its context reveals at once 
that the lines Arnold selected are part of the magnificent mani- 
festo of Satanic defiance hurled at a victorious God; a manifesto 
which is precisely the converse of Piccarda's words "e la sua 
volontate e nostra pace." For here, above the organ tones, 
there sounds like a trumpet the splendid heroic note of "the 
unconquerable Will" which, "though the field be lost," re- 
mains indomitable, with "courage never to submit or yield/' 
The state of mind which Milton, then, intended the lines to 
reveal was the superb invincibility of the spirit in the face of 
defeat and disaster; a state attained by the greatest person- 
alities in their greatest moments; such an unconquerable will as 
endows them with a dignity beyond praise. It is the mood of 
Milton himself, after the Restorationblind, living among 
enemies, yet 

. . . unchanged 

To hoarse or mute, though fallen on evil days, 
On evil days though fallen, and evil tongues, 
In darkness, and with dangers compassed round, 
And solitude. . . . 

It may best be described as invictus. 

But for Arnold what state of mind did the lines reveal? He 
mentions them first in 1867, then again in 1880, and his view 
of them changed, I believe, in the interval between his middle 
and later years. It is therefore well to discuss, first, his earlier 
view, and then to indicate its subsequent modification; but it 
may be said at the outset that there is, throughout, a clear 
divergence between the Satanic mood and the Arnoldean read- 
ing of this passage. 

The Study of Celtic Literature (1867), indicates precisely 
what it was that impressed Arnold when, as a man of forty-five, 
he examined these lines. He saw in them a supreme expression 
of what, with his love of labels, he called "Celtic Titanism." He 
begins his discussion by quoting Llywarch's Hen's address to 
his crutch, which concluded thus: 

I am old, I am alone, shapeliness and warmth are gone from 
me; the couch of honour shall be no more mine; I am miserable, I 
am bent on my crutch. 

How evil was the lot allotted to Llywarch, the night when he 
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was brought forth! sorrows without end, and no deliverance from 
his burden. 

And Arnold's comment on this passage is as follows: 
Or, again: 

There is the Titanism of the Celt, his passionate, turbulent, 
indomitable reaction against the despotism of fact; and of whom 
does it remind us so much as of Byron? 

The fire which on my bosom preys 
Is lone as some volcanic isle; 
No torch is kindled at its blaze; 
A funeral pile! 

Count o'er the joys thine hours have seen, 

Count o'er thy days from anguish free, 

And know, whatever thou has been, 

TTis something better not to be. 

One has only to let one's memory begin to fetch passages from 
Byron striking the same note as that passage from Llywarch Hen, 
and she [sic] will not soon stop. And all Byron's heroes, not so 
much in collision with outward things, as breaking on some rock 
of revolt and misery in the depths of their own nature; Manfred, 
self -consumed, fighting blindly and passionately with I know not 
what, having nothing of the consistent development and intelli- 
gible motive of Faust, Manfred, Lara, Cain, what are they but 
Titanic? Where in European poetry are we to find this Celtic 
passion of revolt so warm-breathing, puissant, and sincere; except 
perhaps in the creation of a yet greater poet than Byron, but an 
English poet, too, like Byron, in the Satan of Milton? 

What though the field be lost? 
All is not lost; the unconquerable will, 
And study of revenge, immortal hate, 
And courage never to submit or yield, 
And what is else not to be overcome. 

There, surely, speaks a genius to whose composition the Celtic 
fibre was not wholly a stranger! 1 

But how different is this Celtic Titanism from the invictus 
mood! Here is no indomitable will, no triumph of the spirit in 
the face of defeat and disaster. Here, rather, is an unpoised, 
immature rebellion against reality; a refusal to accept oneself 
and one's circumstances for what they are and to make the 
best of them; just the sort of thing, in short, which swells the 
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practice of the psychiatrist. Here, again, is no response of 
the spirit to one of its supreme moments; no splendid upsurge; 
no climactic mood. This Titanism of Arnold's seems by no 
means to be an admirable state of mind. Take the querulous 
keening of Llywarch, with its note of petulance, of utter in- 
ability to accept the fact of old age. How often must words 
such as his echo through the halls of homes for the aged! How 
unfavorably he contrasts with the calm valor of Nestor, to 
whom infirmity was no less a burden! Take Manfred, guilty of 
incest; Cain, the fratricide; Lara, aloof and mysterious all 
miserable because of an arrested development which denied 
them the knowledge that no anti-social life can be happy. 
Arnold calls them "Titanic" he compares them to Satan but 
how shoddy they become in the contrast; how shoddy and 
melodramatic! No, it is difficult to see, in the senile whimper- 
ing of old Llywarch, in the ranting and skulking of the Byronic 
heroes, the unconquerable will, the high heroic mood of Satan. 
And when Arnold speaks of Milton, not as the poet of Paradise 
Lost, but as "a genius to whose composition the Celtic fibre 
was not wholly a stranger" there, surely, is litotes on the loose. 
For the Celtic fibre refuses to face facts; the heroic fibre faces 
them with an undaunted spirit. Satan knew that the field was 
lost. The Celtic fibre persists in its childish mood; the heroic 
fibre rises, in supreme moments, to the climactic, invictus state 
of mind. 

Here, then, we see Arnold, as we have seen him so often 
before, diluting the richness of poetry to the comparative in- 
sipidity of his own formula; reading into, rather than out of, 
the great lines which he chooses for touchstones. And here, 
too, is one of those strange contradictions which are inevitably 
to be met with in human nature. Arnold the authoritarian is 
fascinated by the "Celtic passion of revolt/' Three years before 
The Study of Celtic Literature was published, he had written 
to Lady de Rothschild: "I have a great penchant for the Celtic 
races, with their melancholy and unprogressiveness." If he 
referred to their emotional unprogressiveness, the remark be- 
comes illuminating. But since Arnold himself was, on the 
whole, of a submissive nature, this Celtic Titanism, this "pas- 
sionate, turbulent, indomitable reaction against the despotism 
of fact," must have charmed him with the force by which 
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opposites are attracted. For it he must have felt at times 
(when the "inner spring/' for instance, was dried up) the 
wistful admiration of a boy who, regarding himself as weak, 
contemplates the man he thinks to be strong. Such, at any rate, 
was his reaction to Milton's lines in 1867. 

But the thirteen years which elapsed between the publica- 
tion of The Study of Celtic Literature and The Study of Poetry 
were the saddest of Arnold's life. These were the years which, 
bringing death to three of his sons, to his brother Edward, to 
his beloved mother, bore him from the vigor of middle life to 
failing health and the threshold of old age. It seems reasonable 
to infer, therefore, that, when the Miltonic lines recurred to 
him for use as a touchstone, Arnold felt them to reveal a state 
of mind more inclusive than that of mere Celtic Titanism; more 
inclusive even than that superb invincibility of the will which 
Milton intended them to express. The mood which, in 1880, 
they conveyed to him was, in all probability, the general one 
of courage, of tonic fortitude under suffering; a shield against 
the "slings and arrows," the harshness of life, the pain of living, 
the whole miserable burden of existence which Hamlet's words 
so strongly stress. This is the mood which, in the main, his 
own work reveals, Living as he did a cultured and civilized 
life in modern times, he failed to encounter those circum- 
stances (such, for instance, as physical combat), with which 
we commonly associate the heroic invictus mood. But he did 
encounter, in abundance, the "repeated shocks" which with 
fortitude may be withstood. Yet while he himself exemplified, 
while his work on the whole expressed, fortitude in general 
rather than that high and special aspect of it which is, on the 
whole, the province of the epic hero, his admiration of the 
whole concept of courage may be taken to include an admira- 
tion of courage in its heroic, its Satanic form. 

This invictus state of mind is, of course, the Satanic mood 
of the earlier books, in which the figure of the fallen Archangel 
retains its heroic stature. One comes to associate it with almost 
every speech and action of Satan, 2 Its general allusiveness is so 
immense that to trace it through even the masterpieces of lit- 
erature would be an unnecessary and unprofitable task. It is 
the high heroic note that sounds in epic and tragedy. It is mani- 
fest in the valor of Sarpedon, going forward to meet fates of 
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death past counting; in Hector, sensing the approach of death, 
yet checking his flight around the walls of Troy to face the 
spear of Achilles; in Priam, recovering the body of his son; in 
Prometheus, chained to the rock; in Beowulf, facing the 
dragon; in Roland, trapped and betrayed; in Byrhtwold at 
Maldon, in Sigurd and Hogni, in Hotspur and Northumber- 
land, in Coriolanus and Henry V, in Talbot and Macbeth. 

In spite of its eminence in classical literature and in such 
epics as The Song of Roland, it seems, this invictus mood, to 
be a peculiar glory of Anglo-Saxon letters, from Beowulf up to 
the present time. There is a fibre in the Anglo-Saxon heritage, 
a stiffness in its bone, a pulse in its heart, which forbids it to 
admit defeat. In the nineteen-forties the Prime Minister spoke 
of "blood, toil, sweat and tears" and his words have the force 
of a folk-utterance. For they have flowed inexorably down the 
centuries through channels of national valor; they echo some 
of the most splendid passages of our literature. 3 

A few of Arnold's poems are specific in their commendation 
of this invictus state of mind. These will be noticed first, and 
of them Courage must be quoted in full: 

True, we must tame our rebel will: 
True, we must bow to Nature's law: 
Must bear in silence many an ill; 
Must learn to wait, renounce, withdraw. 

Yet now, when boldest wills give place, 
When Fate and Circumstance are strong, 
And in their rush the human race 
Are swept, like huddling sheep, along; 

Those sterner spirits let me prize, 
Who, though the tendence of the whole 
They less than us might recognize, 
Kept, more than us, their strength of soul. 

Yes, be the second Cato prais'd! 
Not that lie took the course to die- 
But that, when 'gainst himself he rais'd 
His arm, he rais'd it dauntlessly. 

And, Byron! let us dare admire, 
If not thy fierce and turbid song, 
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Yet that, in anguish, doubt, desire, 
Thy fiery courage still was strong. 

The sun that on thy tossing pain 
Did with such cold derision shine, 
He crushed thee not with his disdain- 
He had his glow, and thou hadst thine. 

Our bane, disguise it as we may, 
Is weakness, is a faltering course. 
Oh that past times could give our day, 
Join'd to its clearness, of their force! 4 

Trilling's comment on these lines is illuminating: 

Self-assertion and energy and courage these, Arnold feels, are 
valuable in themselves, even without regard to the end to which 
they are directed. In "Courage," admitting that perhaps men such 
as the second Cato and Byron did not clearly recognize "the ten- 
dence of the whole/* he yet finds them impressive for their non- 
intelligent "strength of soul." Cato is admirable not for the moral 
choice of his suicide but for the sheer dauntlessness of the deed 
itself, and Byron, whom Arnold is now inclined to dislike for 
"vulgarity," is admirable as the very symbol of the romantic per- 
sonality. 5 

But if one employs the term used in this chapter, the poem is 
evidence of this: that, in Arnold's opinion, the invictus mood, 
though he himself would not manifest it; though, since it in- 
volves more force than clarity, its morality is open to question; 
though its place in modern society is doubtful; is, nevertheless, 
because of its sheer strength, admirable. He regards it with a 
certain wistfulness. 

In the Sonnet to the Hungarian Nation, however, his doubts 
about the place of this state of mind in contemporary life seem, 
in a burst of ardor, to be swept away, as he exclaims: 

Hungarians! Save the world! Renew the stories 
Of men who against hope repelTd the chain, 
And make the world's dead spirit leap again! 
On land renew the Greek exploit, whose glories 
Hallow the Salaminian promontories, 
And the Armada flung to the fierce main. 6 

And, in his lines on Heine, he describes it with obvious ad- 
miration: 
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Ah! not little, when pain 

Is most quelling, and man 

Easily quelTd, and the fine 

Temper of genius so soon 

Thrills at each smart, is the praise, 

Not to have yielded to pain! 

No small boast, for a weak 

Son of mankind, to the earth 

Pinn'd by the thunder, to rear 

His bolt-scathed front to the stars; 

And, undaunted, retort 

'Gainst thick-crashing, insane, 

Tyrannous tempests of bale, 

Arrowy lightnings of soul. 

With these three poems we leave the invictus mood, as it 
is found in Arnold's verse, and enter that broader field of gen- 
eral fortitude which is his true characteristic. In the sonnet To 
George Cruikshank, for instance, are these lines: 

. . . The soul 
Breasts her own griefs; and, urged too fiercely, 

says: 
"Why tremble? True, the nobleness of man 

May be by man effaced; man can control 
To pain, to death, the bent of his own days; 
Know thou the worst! So much, not more, he can' 

Arnold's youthful adventure with Marguerite has already 
been discussed. Its essential aridity was the result, I believe, of 
his mistaken "courage never to submit or yield." In The Voice 
there is an echo from the past Arnold's reminiscence of his 
moral fortitude: 

In vain, all, all in vain 

They beat upon mine ear again, 

Those melancholy tones so sweet and still. 

Those lute-like tones which in the bygone year 

Did steal into mine ear- 
Blew such a thrilling summons to my will, 

Yet could not shake it; 
Made my tost heart its very life-blood spill, 

Yet could not break it. 
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A similar echo is found in the verses from Rugby Chapel which 
recall the impressive courage of Dr. Arnold: 

But thou would'st not alone 
Be saved, my father! alone 
Conquer and come to thy goal, 
Leaving the rest in the wild. . . . 

If, in the paths of the world, 
Stones might have wounded thy feet, 
Toil or dejection have tried 
Thy spirit, of that we saw 
Nothing to us thou wast still 
Cheerful, and helpful, and firm! 

In The Last Word the mood of fortitude is expressed in the 
stanza which has since come to be associated with the poetry 
of A. E. Housman: 

Charge once more, then, and he dumb! 
Let the victors, when they come, 
When the forts of folly fall, 
Find thy body by the wall! 

More Arnoldean is the style of these lines from Immortality: 

And he who flagg'd not in the earthly strife, 

From strength to strength advancing only he, 
His soul well-knit, and all his battles won, 
Mounts, and that hardly, to eternal life. 

The "punctual funeral honours/' by means of which, year 
after year, Merope kept alive her husband's memory and de- 
monstrated her hostility to his murderer, are commended by 
Polyphontes as being 

Courageous, faithful actions, nobly dared. 
And when she scorns his offer of marriage he says to her sadly: 

Alone I master'd power; and alone, 

Since so thou wilt, I dare maintain it still. 

At length, in the concluding lines of the poem, after the death 
of Polyphontes, the Chorus remarks the valor of Aegyptus: 
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Son of Cresphontes, past what perils 
Com'st thou, guided safe, to thy home! 
What things daring! what enduring! . . . 

Empedocles on Etna likewise reflects this mood, and the 
protagonist, like "the second Cato" in Courage, dies "daunt- 
lessly." 

"Be neither saint nor sophist-led, but be a man!" exclaims 
Empedocles, and adds: 

What were the wise man's plan? 
Through this sharp, toil-set life, 
To work as best he can, 
And win what's won by strife. 

But in the last stanza of the chant, courage goes hand in hand 
with pessimism: 

I say: Fear not! Life still 
Leaves human effort scope. 
But, since life teems with ill, 
Nurse no extravagant hope; 
Because thou must not dream, thou need'st not then despair! 

Finally, on the brink of the crater, Empedocles thus sums up 
his life, the suffering in which Arnold was to condemn as having 
found no vent in action: 

Yea, I take myself to witness, 
That I have loved no darkness, 
Sophisticated no truth, 
Nursed no delusion, 
Allow'd no fear! 

Such are the passages in Arnold's poetry which must be 
noticed. In Courage, in the Sonnet to the Hungarian Nation, 
and in the lines on Heine, he evidences a strong if somewhat 
wistful admiration of the invictus mood; and, in the first two 
of these poems, inconsistent attitudes as to the desirability of 
its manifestation in modern society. The balance of the verse 
relevant to the present discussion reflects, on the other hand, 
that inclusive mood of general fortitude which was character- 
istic of Arnold liimself , and which is consistently expressed in 
the prose. 

Thus, in 1852, he writes to Clough: 
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. , , nothing can absolve us from the duty of doing all we can to 
keep alive our courage and activity. 7 

That Arnold practiced what he preached is patent. A letter to 
his wife, written from Sudbury in 1853, contains these lines: 

I don't know why, but I certainly find inspecting peculiarly 
oppressive just now; but I must tackle to, as it would not do to 
let this feeling get too strong. 

And the mood appears again in the following year, when he 
confesses to his mother: 

I am not very well lately, have had one or two things to bother 
me, and more and more have the feeling that I do not do my 
inspecting work really well and satisfactorily; but I have also 
lately had a stronger wish than usual not to vacillate and be help- 
less, but to do my duty, whatever that may be; and out of that 
wish one may always hope to make something. 9 

In 1859 the fortitude of his invalid son wins Arnold's admir- 
ation, and he writes to the child's grandmother: 

Poor little Tom has been having, and has, one of his attacks, 
cough and fever, and yesterday was very ill indeed; but he 
struggles on in the wonderful way that you know. . . . 10 

The mood is, during the next few years, expressed in the 
formal prose. On Translating Homer (1861), for example, con- 
tains Arnold's own translation of the speech of Hector at his 
parting with Andromache. Hector thus refers to his heart, 
which would not let him remain apart from the battle: 

... my heart, which has bid me be valiant 

Always, and always fighting among the first of the Trojans, 

Busy for Priam's fame and my own, in spite of the future. 11 

Again, writing in 1863 of Heine, Arnold notes his fortitude in 
the face of suffering: 

... in the astonishing force of spirit with which he retained his 
activity of mind, even his gaiety, amid all his suffering, and went 
on composing with undiminished fire to the last, he was truly 
brave 12 . 

In Marcus Aurelius (1863), Epictetus is quoted as follows: 
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"Lead me, Zeus and Destiny!'' says the prayer of Epictetus, 
"whithersoever I am appointed to go; I will follow without waver- 
ing; even though I turn coward and shrink, I shall have to follow 
all the same." 

"The fortitude of that/* says Arnold, "is for the strong, for 
the few." 13 

It is a truism to say that it takes courage to speak one's mind 
in an unpopular cause, and that such moral courage is not easy 
to come by* But Arnold had it, as we learn from these lines 
written to his mother in 1863: 

I long ago made up my mind that if one had to enounce views 
not current and popular it was indispensable to enounce them in 
at once the clearest and the most unflinching style possible. 14 

And further evidence of this moral courage appears on a blank 
page in the front of the notebook for 1867 in this entry: 

He can never be good that is not obstinate in doing what he 
knows he ought to do. [Repeated Jan. 23, 1869, Jan. 1, 1870, and 
on a blank page in the front of the notebook for 1872.] 

Also in the notebook for 1867 are these entries: 

Die Hauptsache ist das man lerne sich selbst zu beherrschen. 

To him that overcometh, God will give to eat of the tree of 
Me. [Repeated Sept 1, 1868.] 

Tommy, the beloved invalid, whose fortitude in the face of 
suffering has already been mentioned, died in November, 1868. 
His ultimate courage Arnold describes in a letter to Lady 
de Rothschild: 

The astonishing self-control which he had acquired in suffering 
was never shown more than in the last words he said to me, when 
his breath grew shorter and shorter, and from this, and the 
grieved face of the doctor as he entered the room, he knew, I am 
sure, that the end was come; and he turned to me, and his 
mama, who was always with him, and whom he adored, having 
gone into the next room for a moment he whispered to me, in 
his poor labouring voice, "Don't let mamma come in." At his age 
that seems to me heroic self-control. . . . 15 

The boy was sixteen years old. On the Sunday following his 
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death, Dr. Butler, Head Master of Harrow, preached a sermon 
in which he said of Tommy: 

There are some also among the younger of you who will re- 
member one other trait would it were now more common among 
us! how that, being a member of one of the lowest forms, he did 
his utmost during last quarter to put a check on all unfairness in 
work. It is not the first time that a feeble body has been the 
home of a true and stout heart. Would to God that his manly 
courage-so briefly granted to us, so soon withdrawn-might shame 
or animate some more powerful champion to labour manfully in 
the same cause! 16 

It is hard to believe that Arnold could have read the touchstone 
lines, after Tommy s death, without thinking of him. 

On a blank page in the front of the notebook for 1869 are 
these words: 

Une vie laborieuse, une succession de traveaux qui remplissent 
et moralisent les jours! [Reprinted in the front of the book for 

1875.] 

The entry for April 17, 1875, is: 

Ce principe, il 1'applique; avangant en tout sens avec une 
vigeur mervilleuse et cette ambition conquerante que Vico ap- 
pelait mens heroica. [Repeated March 11, 1882: here Michelet is 
written after the passage.] 

And for October 1, 1877, 
Surge et incipeo. 

The essay on Falkland (1877), whose character, as we have 
already seen, greatly attracted Arnold, must be noticed again: 

His courage . . . had just the characters which charm the 
imagination. 

He exemplified, in fact, 

the strength, the boldness, the self-assertion, the instincts of resis- 
tance and independence in the English nature. . . . 17 

We come now to the notebook for 1878, in which the entry 
for August 24 is: 

Le mieux est de faire contra fortune bon coeur. 
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Mme. Roland is quoted in the book for 1879, on September 13, 
as follows: 

Vous avez sans doute accru la somme de vos connaissances; 
mais avez vous augment^ votre courage pour prendre les hommes 
tels qulls sont, le monde comme il va, et la fortune telle qu'elle 
se presente? Pour moi, fen suis k ne plus faire cas de rien que 
de ca qui peut concourir a cette fin. 

For June 27, 1880, there is this entry the words are Keats': 

I must think that difficulties nerve the spirit of a man; they 
make our prime objects a refuge as well as a passion. 

This was the year in which Arnold wrote his essay on Keats, 
and although he deplores the poet's sensuousness he cannot but 
pay tribute to his spirit: 

. . . the thing to be seized is, that Keats had flint and iron in him, 
that he had character. 18 

In the essay on Byron (1881), remarking that neither Leo- 
pardi nor Wordsworth is "of the same order with" Homer, 
Dante, or Shakespeare, Arnold quotes in the Greek a familiar 
line from the Iliad; one which reflects the mood: 

For an enduring soul have the Fates given unto men. 

In Keats, despite his sensuousness, Arnold found the saving 
grace of fortitude; and in Byron, despite his vulgarity, he saw 
the same great virtue. It is interesting to compare the following 
lines from the essay with the stanzas in Courage which have 
already been examined, and with the passage from The Study 
of Celtic Literature which characterizes Byron as the great 
exponent, along with Satan, of Celtic Titanism. Arnold seems 
here to give us a picture of simple fortitude rather than of 
"passionate, turbulent, indomitable reaction against the despot- 
ism of fact" and I am thus strengthened in my view that as 
he grew older, he read into the passage more than the wild 
mood of the Celt. Of Byron he says in 1881: 

. . . with superb, exhaustless energy, he maintained, as Professor 
Nichol well says, "the strength that keeps alive, if it does not save, 
the soul." . . . 
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. . . we shall turn our eyes again . . . upon this passionate and 
dauntless soldier of a forlorn hope, who, ignorant of the future 
and unconsoled by its promises, nevertheless waged against the 
conservation of the old impossible world so fiery battle; waged it 
till he fell,~waged it with such splendid and imperishable excel- 
lence of sincerity and strength. 19 

There are two more entries from the notebooks which re- 
flect the mood. The first is for July 22, 1882: 

If thou faint in the day of adversity, thy strength is small. 
Prov. xxiv,10. [Repeated on a blank page in the front of the book 
for 1883.] 

And on September 19, 1883, is written: 

All men have fits and starts of nobleness; the characteristic of 
heroism is persistency. Emerson. 

In 1883, at the age of sixty-one, Arnold made his first visit 
to America and embarked on a lecturing tour. As a public 
speaker he was untrained, his voice failed to carry, and, as the 
late Professor William Lyon Phelps used to say, his exaggerated 
accent was extremely difficult to understand. The persons in 
charge of his tour did not hesitate to draw these shortcomings 
to Arnold's attention, and with characteristic fortitude he set 
about to overcome them. He addressed his sister from Boston: 

I wrote last from New York, before my first lecture. I was 
badly heard, and many people were much disappointed; but they 
remained to the end, were perfectly civil and attentive, and 
applauded me when I had done. It made me doubtful about 
going on with the lecturing, however, as I felt I could not main- 
tain a louder pitch of voice than I did in Chickering Hall, where 
I lectured, and some of the American halls are much larger. There 
is a good deal to be learned as to the management of the voice, 
however, and I have set myself to learn it, though I am old to 
begin. . . . 20 

The newspapers were not quite so civil as the audiences, for 
one of them, as Arnold confessed to his daughter, "compared 
me, as I stooped now and then to look at my manuscript on 
a music stool, to 'an elderly bird picking at grapes on a 
trellis'. . . ." 
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But his courage was rewarded, and by the end of Novem- 
ber, 1883, a note of triumph creeps into his letters: 

There is always a pleasure to me in doing a new thing, which 
looks like a thing you cannot well do, and which people say you 
will not be able to do. 

... I long for home. However, I shall go through with it, and, if 
one has any spirit, there is a pleasure in doing what you are not 
used to, and what many people say you cannot do. 21 

One feels real admiration for these words of a man no longer 
young or strong. And it is pleasant to read, in the Preface to 
Discourses in America (1885) those same Discourses the 
utterance of which had cost him such a struggle the uncon- 
scious humor of these lines: 

Infelicitous the general direction of our affairs may be; but the 
individual Englishman, whenever and wherever called upon to do 
his duty, does it almost invariably with the old energy, courage, 
virtue. 22 

We have heard the tone of fortitude sounding continually 
from Arnold himself; we can now say that it was a fixed habit 
of his mind. Yet this chapter would be incomplete if it failed 
to notice the words of those who testify to the superb manner 
in which this virtue was manifested in his life. W. H. Dawson, 
for instance, writing in 1904, says: 

And to many, perhaps to most, people who do not share his re- 
ligious views no trait in his sympathetic and fascinating character 
appeals more strongly than the stoical fortitude with which he re- 
ceived blow after blow shattering his domestic joy. . . . Once, twice, 
and thrice Matthew Arnold passed through this most searching of 
ordeals, and all that the world has been permitted to know of the 
manner in which he bore himself increases its admiration for his 
strength, courage, and consistency. Keenly as he felt each blow, he 
neither flinched nor faltered; in each sorrow and at the end of them 
all he stood erect and brave, a man in every fibre of his nature. Not 
only so, but the discipline, severe though it was, left him with his 
outlook on life unchanged, still finding in the beliefs into which he 
had thought and fought his way all the old satisfaction and suffi- 
ciency. 23 
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To like effect is Arnold's friend and biographer, G. W. E. 
Russell, who wondered at "his manly endurance of adverse 
fate, his noble cheerfulness under discouraging circumstances, 
his buoyancy in breasting difficulties." And Sir William Watson 
says, in Laleham Churchyard: 

But he preserved from chance control 
The fortress of his stablished soul. 

Yet the circumstances of Arnold's life do not explain his 
fortitude; they merely demonstrate it. What, then, is the secret 
of his "stablished soul?" First, the "inner spring" a source of 
strength peculiar to Arnold himself a private reservoir of mys- 
tical power whence flowed, by the grace of God, such very 
present help in time of trouble as Hamlet so sorely lacked. 
Second, what may be called a fortitude of blood a dauntless- 
ness inherited from Dr. Arnold and transmitted to Tommy an 
inbred toughness of fibre which made impossible the admission 
of defeat. Third, the force of an early training; one which 
Rugby Boys never forgot the training of the great Head- 
master. Tom Brown describes it thus: 

It was not the clear cold voice of one giving advice and warning 
from serene heights to those who were struggling and sinning below, 
but the warm living voice of one who was fighting for us and by our 
sides, and calling on us to help him and ourselves and one another. 
And so, wearily and little by little, but surely and steadily on the 
whole, was brought home to the young boy, for the first time, the 
meaning of his life: that it was no fool's or sluggard's paradise into 
which he had wandered by chance, but a battle-field ordained from 
of old, where there are no spectators, but the youngest must take his 
side, and the stakes are life and death. And he who roused this 
consciousness in them showed them at the same time, by every 
word he spoke in the pulpit, and by his whole daily life, how that 
battle was to be fought; and stood there before them their fellow- 
soldier and the captain of their band. The true sort of captain, too, 
for a boy's army, one who had no misgivings and gave no uncertain 
word of command, and, let who would yield or make a truce, would 
fight the fight out (so every boy felt) to the last gasp and the last 
drop of blood. Other sides of his character might take hold of and 
influence boys here and there, but it was this thoroughness and 
undaunted courage which more than anything else won his way to 
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the hearts of the great mass of those on whom he left his mark, and 
made them believe first in him, and then in his Master. 24 

And so we take leave of this touchstone immensely allusive 
as literature; freighted with significance for Arnold. Yet, though 
he feels the invictus state of mind to be admirable, he is in 
doubt as to its place in modern society. He is, after all, an 
authoritarian, and no advocate of unbridled wills. His own work 
reflects, on the whole, the broader field of general fortitude; 
a tonic fortitude which, because of his melancholy, must have 
been a precious, indeed an indispensable endowment. 



CHAPTER 



XI 



THE PAINFUL SEARCH 

(Paradise Lost, IV-271, 272) 

The eleventh and final touchstone passage 
Arnold describes as "the exquisite close to the loss of Prosper- 
pine, the loss 

which cost Ceres all that pain 
To seek her through the world." 

The lines occur as part of the long and detailed description of 
Paradise, which Satan, sitting "like a Cormorant," views from 
the Tree of Life. Wistful thoughts of repentance, of regaining, 
by an act of grace, his former state, have been dismissed, 
"Farewell Remorse: all Good to me is lost," he has said. "Evil 
be thou my Good/' Thus the darkness and evil which, like a 
sickening wave, overwhelm his heart, are, in Coleridge's sense, 
imaginatively balanced with those opposite and discordant 
qualities, the brightness and beauty of the Garden: 

The Birds their quire apply; airs, vernal airs, 

Breathing the smell of field and grove, attune 

The trembling leaves, while Universal Pan 

Knit with the Graces and the Hours in dance 

Led on th* Eternal Spring. Not that fair field 

Of Enna, where Prosperpin gathering flow'rs 

Herself a fairer Flow'r by gloomy Dis 

Was gather'd, which cost Ceres all that pain 

To seek her through the world; nor that sweet Grove 

Of Daphne by Orontes, and th* inspired 

Castalian Spring might with this Paradise 

Of Eden strive; nor that Nyseian Isle 

Girt with the River Triton, where old Cham, 

Whom Gentiles Ammon call and Lybian Jove, 

Hid Amalthea and her Florid Son, 

Young Bacchus, from his Stepdame Rhea's eye; 
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Nor where Abassin Kings their issue Guard, 

Mount Amara, though this by some suppos'd 

True Paradise under the Ethiop Line 

By Nilus head, enclos'd with shining Rock, 

A whole day's journey high, but wide remote 

From this Assyrian Garden, where the Fiend 

Saw undelighted all delight, all kind 

Of living Creatures new to sight and strange. 

Sounding the diapason stops of learning and allusion, Milton, 
in a fine swell of appellative music., hymns the incomparable 
beauty of Paradise, with which "that fair field of Enna," the 
scene of Prosperpine's rape, and other mysterious and lovely 
places of ancient story, might not "strive." 

The imaginative power of the touchstone lines is enhanced, 
however, if (to revert to the terminology of Coleridge), one 
notes within the large balance already indicated that between 
the inward evil of Satan and the outward beauty of the Garden 
another; the balance struck between those opposite and dis- 
cordant qualities, the fairness of the field of Enna and of the 
maiden lingering there, and the ominous and impending 
tragedy personified by "gloomy Dis." Moreover, Milton, of 
course, in contrasting the field of Enna to Paradise, was hinting 
at, was, in a sense, anticipating, the tragedy about to strike 
in Eden, which the Fiend, "undelighted," was then viewing; a 
tragedy surpassing that of Enna in proportion as the beauty of 
Paradise surpassed that of the Sicilian fields. 

The comment of Professor Merritt Y. Hughes is illuminat- 
ing: 

Milton thought of Ovid's account of the perpetual spring in tie 
Sicilian fields of Enna, where Dis (Pluto) kidnapped Prosperina 
(Met. V, 385-91), and of the Homeric Hymn to Demeter, whick 
describes Ceres' quest of her daughter, how she "wandered nine 
days through the earth with flaming torches in her hands, nor did 
she once taste of ambrosia or sweet nectar in her grief, nor refresh 
her body with the bath." The story had been a symbol with him 
since he wrote from Horton to Charles Diodati, "Ceres never sought 
her daughter Prosperpine. . . . with greater ardour than I do this 
Idea of Beauty/' 1 

Milton's use of the lines, then, is comparative, allusive, per- 
haps, as Hughes suggests, even symbolic. As a balance wit 
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a balance they are, in the Coleridgean sense, highly imagina- 
tive. But the state of mind which they reveal is not of the 
essence of the poem, not radical, like the invictus mood of 
Satan; it is, rather, superficial and ornamental; a lovely and 
learned convolution in an intricate description. 

To Arnold, no doubt, the lines were significant not as a 
part of this description, but, taken only in connection with 
their immediate context, as remindful of the old myth in its sad 
totality. The fact that he refers to them as "the exquisite close" 
implies that the story as a whole lingered in his mind, clothed 
perhaps, as it was for Milton, in the words of the Metamor- 
phoses, of the Homeric Hymn to Demeter. The lines contain, 
as did those from Hamlet, the word pain; a word so attractive 
to Arnold that its use undoubtedly contributed to his feeling 
that the verses are "exquisite." 

Though remindful of the whole myth, the touchstone 
verses, thus read in their immediate context, would seem to 
have expressed, for Arnold, the state of mind which is poig- 
nantly aware of a sense of loss; the loss of something beautiful, 
beloved, and sought throughout the world. 

It is clear that the allusiveness of the lines was, on the 
whole, for Milton and Arnold alike, bound up in the myth to 
which they refer; but this mood begot by the myth this mood 
of something loved, lost, and sought for appears, though infre- 
quently, elsewhere in Milton's work. 2 

In so far as their general allusiveness goes, if one considers 
the touchstone lines as a folk motif, the search for the beloved 
lost one has, of course, tremendous ramifications. It may be 
traced back to the Egyptian story of Osiris and Isis, with whom 
Derneter was identified by Herodotus. An important part of the 
Isiac mysteries was the representation of the murder of Osiris, 
the lamentations of Isis, and her wanderings in search of his 
body. In classic literature reference to the myth is extremely 
common. Mention has already been made of the Homeric 
Hymn to Demeter and of Ovid's account of the story; and, 
to name but one of a host of other treatments, there is that of 
Euripides in Helen. In the Middle Ages it is found in the 
Purzatorio* and, in modern literature, the myth has proved 
to be a source of inspiration so fruitful that nothing short of 
a bibliography could serve to indicate the frequency of its 
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appearance. Among the more familiar of the nineteenth cen- 
tury poems dealing with the touchstone theme are Aubrey De 
Vere's The Search after Prosperpine, Tennyson's Demeter and 
Persephone, and Meredith's Appeasement of Demeter. An un- 
conventional prose version is Disraeli's The Infernal Marriage, 
in which Pluto observes, reassuringly, "Time will pacify the 
Lady Ceres"; but 

"Her prejudices are so strong/* murmured the bride. "O! my 
Pluto, I hope your family will be kind to me." 

Yet states of mind closely allied to the pain of Ceres' search 
are found elsewhere in literature. Thus tiie touchstone lines 
bring to mind the stories of Orpheus and Eurydice; of Heracles 
and riylas; of Aphrodite and Adonis; of Aeneas and Creiisa. A 
glance at Shakespeare recalls the pain with which, even in a 
comedic context, the search of Antipholus of Syracuse for his 
lost mother and brother is endowed; recalls, also, the search 
of Alonso, in The Tempest y for Ferdinand. 

However, if one excludes the state of mind in its role as a 
folk motif, and considers only its occurrence in great literature 
it becomes clear that its allusiveness, though immense, is super- 
ficial. Like the stony grief of Ugolino, like King Henry's need 
for repose, it is comparatively easy to track down; it reveals 
itself in specific chapter and verse; its pursuit becomes an 
endless and unprofitable task. In the hands of a great classical 
poet, of an Ovid, a Euripides, the Persephone story is fresh, its 
state of mind exquisitely appealing. In the hands of a great 
poet centuries laterin the hands, say, of a Milton the theme 
is still fresh, the state of mind still exquisitely appealing, the 
treatment delicate, referential, allusive. But in the hands of a 
minor poet of modern times a B. W. Procter, an R. H. 
Stoddard, an Aubrey De Vere one whose touch is not grace- 
ful, not incidental, but characterized, instead, by a horrid 
thoroughness the thing becomes a mere exercise in which the 
poet may practice his scales; a subject so time-worn that it is, 
as Disraeli had the good sense to see, an object for parody. 
For these old stories which convey the touchstone mood the 
stories of Demeter and Persephone, of Orpheus and Eurydice, 
of Aphrodite and Adonis, and the like though incipiently 
lovely, incipiently moving, tend, in the course of ages, to be- 
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come stereotyped and trite. Their aUusiveness, once so fresh 
and poignant, stales. One comes to see in them not the throb- 
bing grief of search, but a dimming emblem of such grief. They 
become literary symbols, not radically but superficially allusive; 
symbols which, to be effective, must be used with the deft 
Miltonic touch, which Arnold could display to perfection in 
such a stanza as this: 

But when Sicilian shepherds lost a mate, 

Some good survivor with his flute would go, 
Piping a ditty sad for Bion's fate; 

And cross the unpermitted ferry's flow 

And relax Pluto's brow, 
And make leap up with joy the beauteous head 

Of Prosperpine, among whose crowned hair 

Are flowers first open'd on Sicilian air, 
And flute his friend, like Orpheus, from the dead. 

With the Persephone myth itself, and with the allied stories, 
is closely bound up the Scandinavian legend of Balder, Arnold's 
long poetic version of which is familiar to many. It is interesting 
to see how, in dealing in extenso with this theme, he eluded 
the staleness, the triteness, of which mention has just been 
made. He had, in the first place, the good sense to choose a 
theme not from classical, but from Scandinavian mythology. 
Though like Gray's his mind moved easily and instinctively in 
the field of Greek legend, like Gray he chose, for poetic ex- 
ploitation, ground less familiar to himself and to his readers. 
Balder Dead, moreover, is no mere retelling of a tale. The 
action begins after the death of Balder, and is focused on Her- 
mod's unsuccessful journey to the shades to persuade Hela to 
give him up. (There is no compromise, no happy ending. Arnol- 
dean melancholy, like a gray mist, pervades the poem; and in 
its conclusion there is only the vaguest hint of a happier world 
to come, after the destruction of Odin and the gods at Rag- 
narok?)But, most important of all, there is, in the stateliness of 
Arnold's blank verse, in the dignity of his diction, in the 
sonority of his Homeric similes, in the calm massiveness of his 
architectonics, a sweep of freshness which dispels stale air; a 
swell as from a salty, lonely, ancient shore in which such 
legends found a native soil, where they were seeded; where, 
in their prime, they flowered. This swell of antiquity pervades 
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and preserves the poem, engulfs it, gives it authenticity, gives 
it life. 

Thus we have, in the search of Hoder, no emblem of grief, 
but grief itself; no literary symbol, to be treated allusively or 
not at all, but the throbbing of an ancient sorrow, "felt in the 
blood, and felt along the heart." To a more detailed considera- 
tion of Balder Dead, and to the touchstone mood as reflected 
in Arnold's work as a whole, we may now turn. 

Balder is held by Hela in the underworld; and mounting 
Sleipner, Hermod fares forth in search of him. To the question- 
ing damsel at the bridge which spans GialTs stream, he says: 

*O damsel, Hermod am I calFd, the son 
Of Odin; and my high-roof d house is built 
Far hence, in Asgard, in the city of Gods; 
And Sleipner, Odin's horse, is this I ride. 
And I come, sent this road on Balder's track; 
Say then, if he hath cross'd thy bridge or no?' 

And when he arrives in the underworld, Hela, its queen, thus 
comments on his painful quest: 

Unhappy, how hast thou endured to leave 

The light, and journey to the cheerless land 

Where idly flit about the feeble shades? 

How didst thou cross the bridge o'er GialTs stream, 

Being alive, and come to Ocean's shore? 

Or how o'erleap the grate that bars the wall? 

Finally, when Hermod returns, unsuccessful, to Asgard, Lok 
says: 

'See, here is Hermod, who comes single back 
From Hell; and shall I tell thee how he seems? 
Like as a farmer, who hath lost his dog, 
Some morn, at market, in a crowded town- 
Through many streets the poor beast runs in vain, 
And follows this man after that, for hours; 
And, late at evening, spent and panting, falls 
Before a stranger's threshold, not his home, 
With flanks a-tremble, and his slender tongue 
Hangs quivering out between his dust-smear'd jaws, 
And piteously he eyes the passers by; 
But home his master comes to his own farm, 
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Far in the country, wondering where he is 
So Hermod comes today unf ollow'd home/ 

Surely these lines reflect the touchstone mood. But it is 
expressed with even greater clarity in this passage dealing with 
a loss within a loss a search within a search the quest of 
Freya for Oder. Thus to Balder, Freya says: 

'Balder, my brother, thou art gone a road 

Unknown and long, and haply on that way 

My long-lost wandering Oder thou has met, 

For in the paths of heaven he is not found. 

Oh, if it be so, tell him what thou wast 

To his neglected wife, and what he is, 

And wring his heart with shame, to hear thy word! 

For he, my husband, left me here to pine, 

Not long a wife, when his unquiet heart 

First drove him from me into distant lands; 

Since then I vainly seek him through the world, 

And weep from shore to shore my golden tears, 

But neither god nor mortal heeds my pain/ 

Thou only, Balder, wast for ever kind, 

To take my hand and wipe my tears, and say: 

Weep not, O Freya, weep no golden tears! 

One day the wandering Oder will return, 

Or thou wilt find him in thy faithful search 

On some great road, or resting in an inn, 

Or at a ford, or sleeping by a tree/ 

So Balder said; but Oder, well I know, 

My truant Oder I shall see no more 

To the world's end. . . . 

Of the beauty, the poignancy, with which Arnold himself 
voiced the touchstone mood this admirable poem alone is 
ample evidence. In leaving it we leave the field of mythology. 
But elsewhere in his poetry the same note is struck not with 
such force and clarity, to be sure, but still unmistakably; and 
to these other poems we must now look. 

The Voice, for example, contains an elaborate simile of 
which the following lines are a part; and it is interesting to 
compare the words "the flower they flow for" with Milton's 
reference to the ravished maiden as being "a fairer Flow'r." 
The "unforgotten voice/' then, comes to Arnold 
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As the tears of sorrow 

Mothers have shed- 
Prayers that tomorrow 

Shall in vain be sped 
When the flower they flow for 

Lies frozen and dead-- 
Fall on the throbbing brow, fall on the burning breast, 

Bringing no rest. 

The note is struck again, this time in a weird, minor key, in 
The Forsaken Merman: 

Up the still, glistening beaches, 

Up the creeks we will hie, 

Over banks of bright seaweed 

The ebb-tide leaves dry. 

We will gaze, from the sand-hills, 

At the white, sleeping town; 

At the church on the hill-side 

And then come back down. 

Singing: There dwells a loved one, 

But cruel is she! 

She left lonely for ever 

The kings of the sea/ 

The mood recurs in the poem To Marguerite., which begins 
"Yes! in the sea of life enisled." The insulation of mortals, their 
essential loneliness, is there likened to that of islands. But 
sometimes 

... a longing like despair 

Is to their farthest caverns sent; 

For surely once, they feel, we were 

Parts of a single continent! 

Now round us spreads the watery plain 

Oh might our marges meet again! 

It is suggested in Philomela: 

O wanderer from a Grecian shore, 
Still, after many years, in distant lands, 
Still nourishing in thy bewilder'd brain 
That wild, unquench'd, deep-sunken, old-world pain- 
Say, will it never heal? 
And can this fragrant lawn 
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With its cool trees, and night, 
And the sweet, tranquil Thames, 
And moonshine, and the dew, 
To thy rack'd heart and brain 
Afford no balm? 

And, finally, it appear in this stanza from Urania: 

And she to him will reach her hand, 
And gazing in his eyes will stand, 
And know her friend, and weep for glee, 
And cry: 'Long, long I've look'd for thee/ 

Then she will weep. . . . 

These passages serve to show the strength of Arnold's poetic 
affinity for the touchstone mood an affinity underscored by 
Balder Dead. It is not a state of mind which is easy to analyze; 
and yet if one looks at its more obvious components, their 
allure for Arnold becomes apparent: pervading melancholy, 
sickness of heart, unavailing action, pain. Apparent, too, is the 
miraculous economy of Milton's words (there are just twelve 
of them) into which all these elements are packed; which 
make other expressions of the mood seem, by contrast, slack 
and diffuse. They are its quintessential expression; and, when 
we examine Arnold's poetry, we have no difficulty in perceiv- 
ing how deeply they stirred his heart. 

With the prose, however, the case is otherwise. There the 
mood finds no clear utterance; and one is thus forced to fall 
back from exposition to conjecture. 

The notebooks are silent; the formal prose and the letters 
merely hint at the mood. In the prose as a whole it is almost 
impossible to lay hands-on a passage expressing it. Yet its 
presence is somehow felt, in some way asserts itself; there is a 
pervasive sense of the loss of something treasured; of the 
eternal search. But of this how much can be raised to the 
surface and examined? Bits of it break loose, like seaweed 
from a hook, and float away forever, subaqueously. Fragmen- 
tary and conjectural, then, this analysis must be; and the 
reader's insights must supplement and alter it. But it seems 
clear that this feeling of loss may be examined in at least three 
aspects, and these I list in the ascending order of their im- 
portance: Arnold's sense of the loss of opportunity to realize 
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his great potentialities; his sense of the loss of beloved per- 
sons; his sense of the loss, in modem life, of culture. These 
aspects of the general mood may best be treated separately. 
In Chapter Eight a good deal of space was devoted to a dis- 
cussion of Arnold's feeling that he was being wasted; that 
there was, in his life, a sad discrepancy between aspiration and 
realization. He was, in the words of Carleton Stanley, "driven 
by need, distracted by humdrum duties." Although fortitude 
sealed his lips and suppressed complaint, Arnold's letters occa- 
sionally reveal his sense of lost opportunity. But such passages 
are rare; he let others speak for him. Thus George Russell: 

Qualified by nature and training for the highest honours and 
successes which the world can give, he spent his life in a long round 
of unremunerative drudgery, working even beyond the limits of his 
strength for those whom he loved, and never by word or sign betray- 
ing even a consciousness of that dull indifference to his gifts and 
services which stirred the fruitless indignation of his friends. 5 

The world, in a sense, passed Arnold by. This he well knew; but 
he was too brave to say so. Still it is not to be doubted that 
he suffered, knowing circumstances to be thus unkind; and 
suffering left its imprint. 

Much has already been said, likewise, of Arnold's sense of 
the loss of beloved persons. Chapter One, in particular, dealt 
with the loss of his sons. And yet, I hazard, the pain of Ceres, 
her suffering at the hands of "gloomy Dis," recalled most poig- 
nantly these tragedies of his own life. One portion of the myth 
must in particular, have touched him; that in which Ceres, after 
the loss of her daughter, comes to the cottage of old Celeus. 
I give it in Bulfinch's version: 

As they walked he told her that his only son, a little boy, lay 
very sick, feverish, and sleepless. She stooped and gathered some 
poppies. As they entered the cottage, they found all in great distress, 
for the boy seemed past hope of recovery. Metanira, his mother, 
received her kindly, and the goddess stooped and kissed the lips of 
the sick child. Instantly the paleness left his face, and healthy 
vigour returned to his body. 

Is it not possible that this old story may have run through 
Arnold's mind as he sat hopelessly by the deathbed of little 
Basil? 
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I sat up with him till four this morning, looking over my papers, 
that Flu and Mrs. Tuffin might get some sleep, and at the end of 
every second paper I went to him, stroked his poor twitching hand 
and kissed his soft warm cheek, and though he never slept he ... 
hardly moaned at aU. 6 

The prose is silent on the loss of Marguerite; but she cannot 
be omitted from the company of those beloved persons whom 
Arnold sought with pain throughout the world. If, as he wrote 
to Clough, he lingered in Thun at the Hotel Bellevue "for 
the sake of the blue eyes of one of its inmates/' 7 those same 
blue eyes lingered in his heart until the end. How much pain 
they cost him we shall, in all probability, never know. But did 
Marguerite come, one day, to England? Did Arnold meet her 
at Dover? Is she the "love" of the last nine lines of Dover 
Beach lines which, as Tinker and Lowry have shown, are a 
separate poem, a lyric for which the preceding stanzas were 
written as a prelude? 8 These are questions which remain 
unanswered. For his wife Arnold undoubtedly cherished a 
sincere affection. But it is unlikely that in Victorian conju- 
gality he found compensation for the fascination, the tempta- 
tion, the turmoil, the sorrow, whose source was Marguerite. 

The prose does, however, reflect another loss which Arnold 
never ceased to feel; that of the reassuring strength which 
radiated from his father. Dr. Arnold, in a very real sense, he 
sought throughout the world. Another chapter has described the 
almost supine reliance of the Arnold family on this pillar of 
strength; their instant obedience to his every request, his every 
command; their feeling, when he was swept away, that every- 
thing they knew was contained in his lifeless head. From the 
death of his father Arnold never really recovered, for it was the 
loss, not of a beloved dependent, not of an object of passion, 
but of a mighty prop. 

Particularly in his travels, as the letters reveal, does Arnold 
seern to be wrapped in thoughts of his father, associating 
objects with him, longing for him, searching for him. Thus a 
saxifrage plucked at the ruined castle of Buneay transports 
Arnold to "the field on the way to papa's bathing-place at 
Ru^by"; in Rome he can think only of his father; at Dartmouth 
College he remembers "how mr>a talked of New Harrmshire 
and said he would emigrate there if he emigrated to the States 
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at all." So the letters run. References all in the same vein, yet 
far too numerous to quote here, have been collected in a note. 9 
Some part of the aura of meditation, then, with which in 
Arnold's mind the touchstone lines were surrounded, was con- 
cerned with the emptiness and uncertainty caused by his 
father's death. 

Finally, it remains to consider Arnold's deep sense of the 
loss, in modern life, of culture; and the quest for it to which 
he dedicated the best years of his life. It was his Holy Grail- 
It seems significant that he defined culture as being the ''pur- 
suit of our total perfection," since the connotation is one of 
elusiveness and search. Culture he felt to be "the great help 
out of our present difficulties"; an intellectual salvation, a 
means of escape from aridity, an avenue to an eternal Spring. 
His consecration he candidly admitted. *1 have striven/' he 
said, "to make all my works and ways serve the interests of 
culture." 10 He identified it, as we have already seen, with 
reason and the will of God. He conceived of it as being "an 
inward condition of the mind and spirit." 11 Coining the inevi- 
table and unfortunate phrase he strove to popularize "the pur- 
suit of sweetness and light." And so well did he succeed, at 
least in disseminating the phrase, that when Oxford conferred 
upon him the degree of D.C.L., Lord Salisbury remarked that 
in its bestowal he ought to have addressed Arnold as Vir dulcis- 
sime et lucidissime. 12 

Chief among those things, then, which Arnold sought with 
pain throughout the world, must be placed this high conception 
of culture. The urge to pursue it was radical; it was rooted in 
his heart. Had it been more superficial one could with more 
ease have quoted him, chapter and verse, to prove one's point. 
To deal with generalities is never satisfactory. But what did 
Arnold seek through all the world? If the answer be culture., 
there are few who will disagree. 

There is ample room for difference of opinion, but most 
students of Arnold will probably agree that there is to be de- 
tected, in the emotional and intellectual freightage with which 
he loaded this touchstone passage, a sense of the loss of oppor- 
tunity, of beloved individuals, and of the saving grace of culture 
in modern life. 



CHAPTER 

A FINAL WORD 



As one reviews the comments of competent 
critics upon the touchstone passages, he is struck by the 
diversity of opinion. In the introductory chapter these com- 
ments were noted and, in the light of what has since been 
said, we must glance at them again. J. B. Orrick, for instance, 
sees in Arnold's theory a mechanical acceptance of the imita- 
tion of masterpieces as a standard of judgment. Yet the accept- 
ance is anything but mechanical or automatic. Moreover, 
although Arnold had little use for any attempt to be definitive, 
the imposition of criteria such as high seriousness and the 
grand style so narrows and limits his view of what Orrick calls 
a "masterpiece" that qualifications and desiderata, however 
vague, are actually set up. In view of this fact Orrick's state- 
ment seems vulnerable. It is not Arnold's method indiscrim- 
inately to approve anything which might conceivably be called 
a masterpiece. It is his method, rather, to select a poem, to 
scrutinize it in the light of some prescribed critical principles 
and some imprescriptible inner dictates, and then either to 
accept it in terms of considered praise, or to reject it with an 
urbane, if slightly condescending grace. 

Professor Stanley Williams stresses the fact that each touch- 
stone passage is ethical in tone, and perceives an arbitrary 
selection of what Arnold thinks most desirable for mankind. 
Now no one can deny his deep concern with morality; it is a 
concern which the preceding chapters have constantly noted. 
But there is a difference between what is distinctively ethical, 
specifically moral, and what, on the other hand, simply reflects 
high seriousness, which embraces ethical perception, a "pro- 
foundness of moral impression," and a good deal more besides. 
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Take the touchstone states of mind as we have discovered them 
in Arnold. Take the abiding pathos of young death; the mani- 
fold sorrow of man; the pathetic vicissitudes of man; the in- 
ward petrifaction caused by grief too deep for tears; the pain, 
of living; the grandeur and majesty of a noble personality 
brought to ruin by a tragic flaw; the sense of the loss of some- 
thing beloved. There is high seriousness in all these moods. 
There is in them that simplicity of thought and diction, that 
calm pathos at which, as Arnold tells us in the Preface of 
1853, the classical poets aimed. But are they moods which are 
necessarily ethical? Note, again, certain other states of mind 
which, as we think, Arnold detected in the touchstone passages. 
Take the freedom of virtue from all miseries and burning 
desires; the joyous awareness of that peace which flows from 
an identification with God's will; the realization that repose is 
derived from innocence; the tonic of fortitude under suffering. 
Here are states which are not only serious, but also have 
rather clear moral implications. Thus, assuming all the touch- 
stones to reflect high seriousness, seven of the eleven passages 
are not explicitly ethical, and only four of them are moral by 
implication. It would seem that when Professor Williams 
described them all as ethical in tone, his term was too narrow; 
it did not fit even a majority of the passages. One cannot pour 
eleven touchstones into a container that will hold only four. 

Dr. Lowry finds that the touchstones are not entities in 
themselves, but "marks upon the way, showing to what depth 
the poet's criticism of life had let him come." They seem to 
me to be not "marks upon the way" but, to expand Lowry's 
image, a cairn at the end of a narrow trail. They indicate, it 
is true, Arnold's criticism of life; but the significant thing 
about them is that they reveal the limitations of that criticism 
even more clearly than they reveal its depth. Had Arnold's 
criticism of life been wider and more profound, the cairn would 
have contained more stones. But his critical principles and 
inner dictates limit the choice. 

Arthur Galton maintains that the touchstones are "of the 
very essence of the poetry"; that they "are not fragments which 
can be detached or inserted without violating the artistic unity 
of the poem, without, therefore, altering its nature; and for this 
reason they are satisfactory tests of its quality and style/' So 
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they should be. But Gallon does not recognize a fact which has 
been stressed throughout this study: the fact that Arnold was 
not an objectively exact critic; that he was quite willing to 
alter the nature of a poem; that he habitually read into not 
out of, poetry; that he disregarded contexts; that he repeatedly 
pared down the richness of poetry to fit the mould of his own 
mind; that he loaded the touchstone passages with his own 
intellectual and emotional freightage without stopping to in- 
quire what the poet's cargo might have been. In the hands of 
another critic some of these passages might properly have been 
considered as primarily "of the very essence of the poetry/' As 
it is, they are, to a considerable degree, of the essence of 
Arnold. Some of the passages, in any case, have no relation 
whatsoever to the artistic unity of the poem. The words of 
Ugolino, for instance, much as they enrich the Divine Comedy, 
are purely episodic; and Milton's allusion to the story of Ceres 
and Persephone could be excised from Paradise Lost without 
undue peril to the unity of that poem. 

Somewhat nearer the truth is Edwin B. Burgum. He sees 
the touchstone method as intuitional; supposes that Arnold's 
intuitions of the poem crystallized, in a few precious lines, "into 
a superb and sufficient expression." "He would have said, and 
quite properly, that the Touchstone is a clue which awakens a 
more or less accurate recollection of the whole." Arnold, Bur- 
gum goes on to say, "realized the futility of explaining the 
greatness of poetry, and quoted his touchstones to speak for 
themselves." But Burgum, like Galton, fails to realize Arnold's 
lack of concern for the poem as a whole-his frequent diverg- 
ence from the poet's thought his reliance on his own. The 
touchstones, for Arnold, are clues not to the total poem, but 
to the total aura of meditation with which he surrounded 
the magic lines. 1 He realized, undoubtedly, the futility of 
explaining the greatness of poetry, but, with some misgivings, 
he none the less proceeded to explain it. He undoubtedly in- 
tended the touchstones to speak for themselves. But although 
they do so speak to each of us in some degree, we miss their 
fullest significance unless we hear with Arnold's ears. 

The surest, truest criticism of poetry arises from opulent 
intuition disciplined by thoughtful practice and controlled by 
objective exactness. But the nice edge of intuition, when used 
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on material arbitrarily limited, when deflected by subliminal 
magnetic attraction, becomes, to a considerable extent, only 
relatively valuable, and is robbed both of precision and of 
comprehensiveness. 

It is not easy, then, to agree with all these remarks about 
the touchstone passages. Yet if we adopt, for a moment, 
Arnold's method of considering them apart from their con- 
texts, can a more satisfactory comment be made? In the first 
place, they may be regarded as essences, not, as Galton 
thought, of the poetry from which they are taken, but of cer- 
tain states of mind. Given, for instance, the mood which con- 
templates the abiding pathos of young death. Has it in all 
literature found utterance more concise, more beautifully eco- 
nomical, more quintessential than in Helen's comment on her 
brothers? Given, again, the state of mind joyously aware of 
that peace which flows from an identification with God's will 
through love. Its perfect expression Arnold has garnered in that 
line which tells the truth of all religion: "e la sua volontate e 
nostra pace." So one might run through all the passages; and, 
with the possible exception of King Henry's words, the same 
might be said of each. If further evidence of this miracle of 
compression be needed, one has only to consider, for a mo- 
ment, passages expressive of the same moods to which the 
touchstone lines allusively direct the mind. It instantly becomes 
apparent that such passages, though in themselves beautiful 
and memorable, are, in comparison with the touchstone lines, 
discursive and rambling. They lack density, they lack fusion. 
For whatever else may be said of the touchstones, this much 
is sure; they are, in almost every instance, supreme examples 
of condensation and economy. They are, as expressions of 
certain moods, the best words in the best order. 

But the power of these lines becomes all the more apparent 
as soon as, forsaking the method of isolation, one reads and 
ponders them in their contexts. For when one realizes how they 
reveal what Coleridge called the unifying "balance or recon- 
ciliation of opposite or discordant qualities," then to their 
economy and density is added their high imaginative construc- 
tion, in Coleridge's sense of the esemplastic imagination. Let 
us examine them, for a moment, from this point of view, not 
under the assumption that Coleridge's dicta are the last words 
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upon the nature and power of the poetic imagination, but with 
a view to demonstrating how another method of regarding 
these passages will reveal their poetic excellence. 

As background for the first touchstone there is the tumult 
of the Trojan War, the anguish of Greek warriors dying on an 
alien shore. Then, suddenly succeeding and balancing the up- 
roar, are the lull, the hush, the poignant reference to the gallant 
and innocent brothers, long at peace, long held by the life- 
giving earth, "There in their own dear land, their fatherland, 
Lacedaemon." 

In the second passage, a balance is struck on the one hand 
between Xanthus and Balius, the fleet horses of Peleus, beau- 
tiful horses, ageless and immortal; and, on the other hand, that 
most miserable, most-ill-fated race of Patroclus, for whom, like 
Rustum's Ruksh, the horses wept. Other balances may be 
briefly noted. The pity and terror of Priam's fall, the misery 
and degradation of his status as a suppliant for the body of his 
son, are set against his former happiness, power, magnificence 
and splendor. In the words of Ugolino the vocal grief of inno- 
cent suffering is offset by the unutterable stony woe of guilt; 
in those of Beatrice, the fearlessness, the freedom of virtue 
from misery are reconciled with opposite and discordant quali- 
ties, the terror, the pain, the burning desires of those to whom 
Heavenly Wisdom has not been vouchsafed. Piccarda's lovely 
line, again, balances the peace which flows from an identifica- 
tion with God's will through love against the thirst, the futile 
longings, which arise when the divine will is opposed by that 
of the individual. King Henry's expostulation with sleep weighs 
the deep weariness of majesty against the innocent and carefree 
repose of his poorest subjects. The words of the dying Hamlet 
set the harshness of the world and the pain of living against the 
felicity of death. The scarred face, the faded cheek of the 
fallen Archangel balance the glory and splendor which in 
Heaven were his. The invincibility of the Satanic will is equal- 
ized by the crushing finality of defeat. The fair field of Enna, 
the flower-like beauty of Persephone, bloom in contrast to the 
discordant gloom of Dis, the pain, the search of Ceres. More- 
over, each of these <c balances" vividly reminds the reader that 
such balances are universal, of the very stuff and essential 
variety of life. By means of the poets' imaginative reconstruc- 
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tion of these, the reader's own imagination grasps them as 
vitally significant. 

How imaginative, when viewed in Coleridge's sense, the 
passages are, becomes abundantly clear. But this fact also 
emerges: that, if their best imaginative values are to be felt 
and realized, they must be read and pondered in their contexts. 
Especially is this true if one is to appreciate that passage which 
is, perhaps, the most imaginative of all if one fully realizes 
the Homeric genius of the reference to Helen's brothers. It is 
true, then, that the touchstones must, to a great extent, absorb 
their richness from their contexts. But this is not to say, as 
Galton does, that they are of the essence of the poetry that 
they cannot be detached without violation of artistic unity. I 
do not intend to imply that Arnold was aware of these sources 
of contextual richness, which sluice into the touchstones the 
gold of poetry. I intend merely to suggest what a critic greater 
and more objective than Arnold, one more attentive to con- 
textual relations, and not subject to Arnold's idiosyncrasies, 
might have said about the passages with which we are con- 
cerned. 

And now a very practical difficulty comes to the fore. A 
comprehensive understanding of the touchstones apart from 
their contexts is clearly impossible. Yet if a reader, say, of 
Ward's English Poets, were to view them without contextual 
reference, he might well feel something like bewilderment. 
Their manner and style he might, with a sensitive ear, appre- 
ciate; but what of the "matter, and substance"? Could anyone 
but a very widely read and competent reader, or a trained 
scholar, realize the full significance of these fragments? For 
fragments, indeed, most of these passages are; and the brief 
descriptive references which Arnold supplies are scarcely 
enough to sketch in a background. It is necessary to know more 
than we are told, more than the lines themselves reveal, in 
order to be aware that Helen spoke of those great heroes, 
Castor and Pollux; that the horses of Peleus wept for the fallen 
Patroclus; that it was UgoMno's young and innocent sons, 
shut up with him to starve in the tower, who did wail; that it 
was the misery of souls in Hell which Beatrice did not fear; 
that sleep visited the ship-boy but not King Henry; that Satan, 
though undaunted, was hopelessly defeated; that Ceres was a 
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bereaved mother. Grammatical fragments, moreover, demand 
reference to what has gone before; and such a context the 
average reader, sometimes even the scholar, when he en- 
counters lines such as "And courage never to submit or yield," 
or "which cost Ceres all that pain," is not prepared, at the 
drop of a touchstone, to supply. 

The fragmentary quality of the lines is apparent, again, if 
one considers how many of them are direct quotations. Such, 
for instance, are the comment of Zeus on the grief of the 
horses; the words of Achilles, Ugolino, Beatrice, Piccarda, King 
Henry, Hamlet, and Satan. Three only of the eleven touch- 
stone passages may not be so classified. I venture to say that 
the reader of this book would be hard put to it to quote all 
the parent speeches. The readers 'of Ward's Poets, in all proba- 
bility, did not even try. Yet Burgum thought that the touch- 
stones were clues which awakened a "more or less accurate 
recollection of the whole." Well, for whom did they waken it? 
Not for Arnold. If the foregoing chapters have shown any- 
thing, they have shown, I take it, that Arnold as a rule was in- 
clined to disregard the context, was disposed to ignore the 
whole. Not for the average reader, because his grasp of litera- 
ture is not sufficiently sure, his memory not sufficiently strong. 
Not for a scholar like Burgum, because if his mind is full of 
the whole it is full of what Arnold's failed to dwell on; and it 
lacks the Arnoldean aura and overtones. If Burgum had been 
right, Arnold would not have quoted any lines at all; he would 
have said, merely, "Think, when you test great poetry, of the 
following works: The Iliad, The Divine Comedy, Paradise Lost, 
and so forth." 

What can be said of the touchstones as such, then, is that 
they are, with one possible exception, the quintessential utter- 
ances of given states of mind; that they are highly imaginative, 
in Coleridge's sense, as revealing "the balance or reconciliation 
of opposite or discordant qualities"; that if their best values are 
to be felt and realized, the lines must be pondered in their con- 
texts; that, for the average reader, their matter and substance 
is, apart from the context, of less value, since many of them 
are grammatical fragments, and most of them snatches of direct 
discourse; that if they recall to the scholar the total poem, they 
act as indices to a response which Arnold did not experience. 
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So much, then, may be said about the passages if we attempt 
to divorce them from the mind whose collection they are; and 
I turn, accordingly, to a discussion of these passages in the 
light of their relation to Arnold. 

Such a discussion must center around the questions posed 
in the introductory chapter. What is the relation between 
Arnold's characteristic states of mind and those reflected by 
the touchstone passages? Were the passages selected by an 
unconscious exercise of that personal estimate against which 
Arnold himself has warned us? In the preceding chapters the 
evidence has been submitted; it is now time to sum it up, and 
to answer these questions. 

Let us, as a preliminary to answering the first question, 
recall the states of mind which Arnold saw reflected in the 
touchstone passages and consider how many of them are char- 
acteristic of him. 

He found in the first Homeric passage merely the abiding 
pathos of the early death of the young. Writers both modern 
and Victorian have been struck by the extent to which the 
theme of death absorbed him. But they do not appear to have 
realized that this absorption was in large measure a result of a 
settled habit of mind which, in turn, arose from the tragedies 
which befell him. His married life, as we have seen, "was one 
long funeral"; and we find, accordingly, that this touchstone 
mood is recurrent and essential in Arnold's poetry, and poig- 
nantly expressed in the letters and the notebooks. "My delicate 
ones have gone rough ways," he writes beside the graves of his 
young sons at Laleham; and it is by no means impossible that 
the name Laleham suggested to him that Homeric resting- 
place, Lacedaemon, where, in their fatherland, the young 
brothers of Helen found repose in their life-giving native soil. 
But be that as it may, we have here, beyond doubt, a touch- 
stone mood which is essentially characteristic of Arnold. 

The second passage, that on the grief of the horses, con- 
templates the manifold sorrow of man, who is mortal, ill-fated, 
and the most piteous thing that breathes and creeps upon the 
earth. It is, in its emphasis upon the misery of life, closely 
related to the eighth passage Hamlet's speech to Horatio. Here 
is a state of mind reflected again and again in Arnold's verse, 
prose, letters, and notebooks; a mood of which his social cri- 
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ticism is but a secondary expression. "We lead a dog's life, even 
with health/' he wrote to Clough; and, throughout his work, 
one sees with unmistakable clarity his innate sense of the in- 
adequacy, the essential unhappiness, of that pitiful creature, 
man. Thus one concludes that this touchstone mood, also, is 
habitual with Arnold. 

The words of Achilles to Priam are a dignified contempla- 
tion of the pathetic vicissitudes of man; a mood familiar to all 
readers of classical tragedy. They are words which Arnold calls 
pathetic; and it is important to remember the strong attraction 
of pathos for him, his confessed "leaning towards the pathetic/' 
He was strongly attracted, too, by the spectacle of a man visibly 
touched by the finger of doom. Thus Falkland possessed "the 
indefinable, the irresistible charm ... of a man in the grasp of 
fatality." To this "irresistible charm" Arnold was unusually 
sensitive because of that acute awareness which so impressed 
his biographer Harvey; that "keen perception of unpitying Fate 
which overtakes the individual." Remembering all this, one 
concludes that here, too, is a state of mind characteristic of 
Arnold. 

"Ugolino's tremendous words" reveal the inward petrifac- 
tion caused by grief too deep for tears, by anguish too intense 
to be expressed. This is a mood repeatedly revealed in Arnold's 
verse, one which appears clearly but with less frequency in his 
letters, which is barely suggested in his formal prose. Ugolino's 
disperato dolor his sickening awareness of the fate which 
approached his beloved sons, and which he was powerless 
to avert, was a grief such as Arnold himself had all too often 
experienced. His habitual melancholy, moreover, tended, at 
moments of extreme personal grief or times of great intellectual 
stress, to verge on a desperation not unlike Ugolino's. The loss 
of Marguerite left him, though just past thirty, "three parts 
iced over/' In this state of mind, accordingly, one which is de- 
cidedly characteristic of his verse, one which appears clearly 
but with less frequency in his letters, we have glimpses of 
Arnold's descent into the depths. Here is the nadir of his 
melancholy. 

In "the lovely words of Beatrice to Virgil" he read this 
experience: that, by the grace of God, Virtue is such that the 
miseries and burning desires of this world cannot touch or 
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harm its possessor. The enfranchising power of virtue he re- 

farded in two ways: rationally, as a moral victory to be attained 
y means of such psychological discipline as leads to personal 
purity, and mystically, as an "inward spring" which seems in- 
distinguishable from the grace of God. Pureness he held to be 
of the essence of Christianity. It was "the essentially Christian 
virtue." For him, the mood of this passage stood at the very 
heart of Christianity. It was one difficult for him to deal with 
in verse too intimate, perhaps, too devotional, to reveal in 
formal prose. The "inward spring" could not bear to be talked 
about. But in the commonplace book and in the notebooks, 
where these lines are first recorded by Arnold, there is abun- 
dant and impressive evidence that their state of mind was 
habitual with him. 

The words of Piccarda express for him a joyous awareness of 
the peace which flows from her reconciliation with God's will, 
through love. In Arnold's work this mood is revealed in three 
ascending aspects. His poetry emphasizes renouncement and 
withdrawal, an insistence on the need for peace; his notebooks 
assume a devotional tone, much nearer to the spirit of Piccarda 
than the joylessness of the verse. His formal prose reveals the 
touchstone state of mind as lying at the very center of his 
thought. "To make reason and the will of God prevail" is his 
conception of the aim of culture. The essence and flower of 
Christianity is "grace and peace by the annulment of our 
ordinary self through the mildness and sweet reasonableness of 
Christ." Self-renouncement is the "secret of Jesus." The words 
of Piccarda, taken with those of Beatrice, constitute, for Arnold, 
the cornerstones of Christianity. If one were set the task of 
selecting from all literature a single line which would incorpor- 
ate the greatest personal, devotional, and intellectual signifi- 
cance for Arnold, he could not but choose this one of Dante's. 
Its use as a touchstone seems completely inevitable. 

In King Henry's "expostulation with sleep" Arnold saw a 
sense of deep weariness, deriving from the realization that 
repose, no respecter of position, can be attained only through 
the peace of mind which flows from carefree innocence. In his 
poetry this mood is to some extent revealed; in his prose, with 
one slight exception, it does not appear. It would seem to have 
been, for him, a state of mind ancillary to that revealed by 
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the words of Piccarda; another expression of the need for 
peace; a balm for his hurt mind to be applied when the 
Piccarda mood flagged, when the "inward spring" ran dry. 

In "Hamlet's dying request to Horatio'' we have what is 
conspicuous in Arnold's poetry and characteristic of his work 
as a whole; a sense of the harshness of life, of the pain of living, 
and of the peace and felicity of death. It is a state of mind 
rooted in the vast field of popular, as opposed to philosophical, 
pessimism. Taken in connection with the two preceding pass- 
ages, the words of Piccarda and of King Henry, it constitutes 
what may be called the "need for peace" series. How may 
peace be found? In an identification with God's will through 
love, in carefree innocence, in the felicity of death. Hamlet's 
words, it is reasonable to conjecture, came to hand when 
Arnold's mind was attuned to those of Piccarda and of King 
Henry. 

The lines describing the fallen Satan, however, cannot be 
identified with any of Arnold's own settled habits of mind. In 
choosing them he was undoubtedly aware of their immense 
allusiveness, and in particular of their relation to the fallen 
Priam and to the "reversal of fortune" theme in classical 
tragedy. He considered them to be a preeminent example of the 
grand style. But the relation of his mind to this passage was, in 
the main, aesthetic rather than emotional, appreciative rather 
than affinitive. The invictus spirit of the magnificent manifesto 
of Satanic defiance hurled at a victorious God, however, viewed 
by Arnold as an expression of general courage, of tonic forti- 
tude under suffering, brings us back to a mood habitual with 
him, which he both preached and practiced, with which the 
"inward spring," the Arnold blood, the Rugby training, had 
endowed him in ample measure. 

Finally, in "the exquisite close to the loss of Proserpine," 
lines which expressed for him a sense of the loss of something 
beloved, beautiful, and sought throughout the world, we have 
another state of mind characteristic of Arnold. If one looked at 
none of his poems but Balder Dead, his poetic affinity for this 
mood would be abundantly clear. Its more obvious components 
pervading melancholy, sickness of heart, unavailing action, 
pain, have for him an inevitable allure.[His prose, though no 
clear utterance of the mood is found therein, is pervaded by a 
feeling of loss, at least three aspects of which may be identified 
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with some degree of certainty: a sense of the loss of oppor- 
tunity, of beloved individuals, and of the saving grace of culture 
in modern life. ~~) 

Let us now, in the light of this brief survey, ask again, 
What is the relation between Arnold's characteristic states of 
mind and those reflected by the touchstone passages? There 
can be but one answer. Of the eleven moods with which we 
have to deal, ten are entirely characteristic of Arnold. The lines 
describing the fallen Satan are the only ones which cannot 
be identified with his settled habits of mind. And these habits 
seem to fall into a broad pattern. Thus, feight of the passages 
reflect varying degrees of melancholy:] Helen's comment on her 
brothers; the lines on the grief of me horses; the words of 
Achilles, Ugolino, King Henry and Hamlet; the description of 
the ruined Satan; the pain of Ceres' search. Of the remaining 
three, two constitute, for Arnold, the cornerstones of Chris- 
tianity; [one expresses tonic fortitude under suffering".) To put 
it another way. If we might consider the touchstones as a 
gauge to Arnold's mind, they would give us these results: it was 
9 per cent courageous, 18 per cent devotional, and 73 per cent 
melancholy. "The best of his poetry," says Trilling, "is exactly 
an abandonment to melancholy." I do not in the least mean to 
imply that such a complex and mysterious entity as a human 
mind can be reduced to cold and unyielding figures. But I do 
suggest this: that as a very rough estimate of very broad and 
general mental traits or attitudes, without any attempt at sub- 
tlety or accuracy, these percentages may not seem, to a student 
of Arnold, glaringly wrong; that they indicate, at least, the 
fact that his was a divided mind one divided between moods 
sthenic and asthenic and in which the latter moods, as a rule, 
prevailed. 

There is, moreover, a temptation (perhaps to be resisted as 
idle and misleading), to play with these states of mind as one 
would play with the scrambled pieces of a puzzle; to attempt 
to fit them into a picture in the hope that the result mieht turn 
out to be Arnold's own criticism of life. I suggest, with some 
misgivings, but one of the innumerable reshuffling with which 
it is possible to amuse oneself; and from it I omit the ninth 
touchstone passage the only one not to be identified with a 
state of mind characteristic of Arnold. 

Man, then, is a wretched creature (No. 2). He is subject to 
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pathetic vicissitudes (No. 3). His life is harsh and painful, and, 
in contrast to it, the heaven of which Horatio speaKs is felicity 
(No. 8). At times, in tJae face of poignant grief, such grief, say, 
as that occasioned by the deatJb. of the young (No. 1), his 
misery tends to verge on silent desperation (No. 4). Neverthe- 
less, he must still have courage (No. 10). For, though the 
search be full of pain (No. 11), virtue is exempt from misery 
(No. 5), and peace may yet be found in innocence (No. 7) 
and in an identification with God's will through love (No. 6). 

However, to say that I have succeeded, by so maneuvering 
these states of mind, in reconstructing anything approaching 
Arnold's criticism of life, would, of course, be foolish. 

In the light of all that has thus far been said, the second 
question may now be asked: Were the touchstone passages 
selected by an unconscious exercise of that personal estimate 
against which Arnold himself has warned us? And again the 
answer can only be yes. For although most of the passages, 
especially when read in their contexts, are examples of poetry 
intrinsically great, nevertheless, in choosing at least ten out 
of the eleven he responded to inner, deep-seated compulsions, 
emotionally and personally affinitive. 

Now, I suppose, nearly all readers deeply sensitive to poetry 
tend to experience personally affinitive responses. A. E. Hous- 
man, for instance, had to keep verse out of his head while he 
was shaving, because lines which seemed to him particularly 
beautiful and appealing caused his beard to bristle. 

Moreover, upon such personally affinitive responses some 
readers base their critical values. "If," said Emily Dickinson, "I 
read a book and it makes my whole body so cold no fire can 
ever warm me, I know that is poetry. If I feel physically as if 
the top of my head were taken off, I know that is poetry. These 
are the only ways I know it. Is there any other way?" 

There is another, more circuitous way there is Arnold's. 
Passages of poetry rang bells in his mind just as other passages 
rang them in the minds of Housman and of Emily Dickinson. 
But Arnold does not leave the matter there. He announces that 
the passages, in order to be thoroughly acceptable to him, must 
be characterized by high seriousness and the grand style. He 
tells us that he would prefer not to say "what in the abstract 
constitutes the characters of a high quality of poetry/' But he 
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does so, none the less; he declares that we may safely "venture 
on laying down" these criteria. He thus attempts to rationalize 
his intuitive values. It is safe to say, however, that in choosing 
the touchstones Arnold was influenced, even dominated, by 
states of mind habitual with him. 

That he selected these passages partly to suit personal pre- 
dilection does not, however, necessarily imply that the touch- 
stones are not representative of poetry at its best. In the first 
place, some personal evaluation is nearly always present in the 
judgment of poetry. Second, I have already maintained that 
these lines are quintessential poetic expressions of certain 
states of mind, and that their imaginative excellence is all the 
more apparent when they are taken contextually. If, then, the 
states of mind presented in them are both universal and signifi- 
cant, there is firm ground for arguing that these touchstones 
so far as they go are indeed representative of poetry at its 
best, and as such are valid as touchstones, whatever one may 
think of the validity of the touchstone method itself. 

Are these states of mind universal and significant? Much 
has been said in the preceding chapters about the allusiveness 
of the several lines, and it was said with this question in view. 
For if an Arnoldean touchstone possesses immense general 
allusiveness, if it is, as was said, radically allusive; if the state 
of mind which it reveals is part of the heart and heritage of 
the race; if it is one which has a profound and universal 
appeal; if, in other words, it is a perfect utterance of profound 
beliefs generally held, it is per se universal and significant. If, 
on the other hand, a passage is, as was said, superficially allu- 
sive, if it has not its roots sunk deep in the soil of universal 
experience, we may reject it; we may say that it fails to reflect 
a profound belief, is lacking in universality of appeal. 

Now this is not to contradict ourselves and to say that 
Arnold did not exercise a personal estimate in his choice of all 
the passages. He did. But the personal estimate led him, in 
many instances, to what might be called a common destination; 
that is, to profound and universal states of mind. But it also led 
him, in some instances, to what might be called an individual 
destination; to states of mind not radical, not universally shared. 

Let us, accordingly, apply our own test; let us place a touch- 
stone against the touchstones. We may examine first those 
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which are, in their allusiveness, superficial; which fail to reflect 
profound and universal states of mind. Such, for instance, is the 
fourth touchstone the words of Ugolino. In the chapter de- 
voted to a study of that passage we noted that its general 
allusiveness was slight; but that in Arnold's poetry its state of 
mind was accurately and repeatedly reflected. We noted 
further, that the general allusiveness of the third touchstone 
the words of Achilles to Priam was immense, but that the 
mood was not very closely or strikingly expressed in Arnold's 
verse. The Ugolino passage, then, is invalid because it is not 
rooted in a profound and universal state of mind. Its stony 
grief is a mood characteristic of Arnold at certain times; char- 
acteristic, in particular, of the nadir of his pessimism. But as 
a state of mind it is an individual destination to which the 
personal estimate has led him. He lost young sons under tragic 
circumstances; he stood by helplessly and watched them die. 
His experience was somewhat similar to Ugolino's. But the 
passage does not express a state of mind in which a multitude 
of personal estimates would converge; it has not the dignity, 
the profundity of the universal. And so we find it, as we should 
expect to do, conspicuous in Arnold's verse; but elsewhere it 
is not impressively reflected. 

The Achilles passage, on the other hand, is all those things 
which the words of Ugolino are not. In it we see the pathetic 
vicissitudes of man; the theme of the greatest tragedians, 
reversal of fortune; a mood of profound and universal signifi- 
cance; one with which the greatest writers of all time have 
repeatedly dealt; on which a multitude of personal estimates 
might converge; and which has the dignity, the profundity, of 
a universal state of mind. Though the mood does not appear 
in Arnold's verse with force and clarity, yet, in general, its 
allusiveness is immense. We find, in other words, that Arnold 
has led us to a common destination; not to one which is, on 
the whole, personal to him. 

Superficial in their allusiveness are, again, the words of 
King Henry his high-flown expostulation with sleep. No con- 
sensus of personal estimates could see in them profundity, 
dignity, universality; only a critic with Arnold's weaknesses 
would fail to detect that they are, as Shakespeare intended 
them to be, ornate, rhetorical, and poetically not quite genuine. 
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We may turn, by way of contrast, to those other passages 
which, if our test is sound, may be considered as universal and 
highly significant. Of the words of Achilles to Priam I have 
already spoken, but others remain. The abiding pathos of the 
early death of the young; the essential misery of man. Let him 
who sees in these passages no profound or universal state of 
mind but glance at the next newspaper which comes to his 
hand. Take the lovely words of Beatrice to Virgil words which 
reveal a reliance on Heavenly Wisdom stemming from the 
literature of Solomon and the great pre-Christian sages, spread- 
ing thence through the New Testament and the devotional 
documents of the Middle Ages to the profane literature of more 
recent times. Here is radical allusivness, and a valid touch- 
stone. Again, consider the words of Piccarda; words which "tell 
the truth of all religion"; take the dying utterance of Hamlet, 
rooted in the vast field of popular pessimism these we must 
not reject. Consider the grandeur of the fallen Satan, a state 
of mind which is part of a great literary tradition flowing back 
through Shakespeare's tragic heroes, through the medieval con- 
ception of the falls of princes, to the great theme of classical 
tragedy, reversal of fortune. Consider Satan's invictus mood 
"and courage never to submit or yield." Here is the high heroic 
note of epic and tragedy, of Sarpedon, and Hector, and Pro- 
metheus. Here is a mood which is a glory of English literature; 
that of Beowulf, of Byrhtwold at Maldon, of Hotspur, Corio- 
lanus, and Macbeth. Consider, finally, the pain of Ceres' search. 
These passages, too, we must accept as embodiments of pro- 
found and significant states of mind universally held. 

We arrive, accordingly, at this conclusion: that although 
Arnold, in selecting the touchstones, was dominated by states 
of mind habitual to him, these states of mind (once they have 
been ascertained) are, with a possible exception or two, uni- 
versal and of significant value in the history of the race. 

It develops, therefore, that now the universal significance 
of nearly all the states of mind may be conjoined with a quin- 
tessential poetic expressiveness to justify nearly all the passages 
so far as they go as such touchstones as Arnold intended. 

But if the states of mind of these passages are severally con- 
stricted to suit Arnold's habitual moods and mental attitudes 
(and we do this ourselves in order to read them as Arnold read 
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them): do they then stiU preserve a universal significance? 
Here is a complication that must now be examined. 

Again we must recur to the contention that Arnold had a 
defective intake. Neither by means of scholarly acumen nor 
of many-sided Coleridgean sensitiveness was he able success- 
fully to channel into his own mind the complete thought of a 
great poet. It was not his habit to take a passage of poetry, 
to unload from it all the richness and significance with which 
it was freighted, to analyze, rearrange, and store the material 
in his mind; to be, in short, a methodical critic who subjects 
his first responses to the control of the context. He tended, on 
the other hand, to treat such a passage with surprising non- 
chalance, as though it were a ship without a cargo; or one whose 
load could be shifted to make room for the emotional and 
affinitive freightage which he wished to bestow upon it. 

The first passage, for instance, when literally translated, 
reads: "Two young men already life-bestowing earth held, in 
Lacedaemon, their dear fatherland." Now Homer, says Arnold, 
should be approached in the simplest possible frame of mind, 
free of all modern sentiment. And what does he do? Though 
himself dealing with the Greek original, he gives, in a note, 
Hawtrey's translation, which he has called "the most successful 
attempt hitherto made at rendering Homer into English"; one 
which he says is "suffused with a pensive grace . . . rather 
more Virgilian than Homeric" one which reads: "So said she 
they long since in Earth's soft aims were reposing^ there in 
their own dear land, their Fatherland, Lacedaemon." But this 
translation omits entirely the epithet 'life-giving/' "life-bestow- 
ing," which Homer commonly applies to the earth; one rich in 
connotation. This essential epithet is omitted, and Hawtrey, 
with pensive Virgilian grace, manufactures the phrase "in 
Earth's soft arms were reposing." Now no one who approached 
Homer in a simple frame of mind, and devoid of modern senti- 
ment could praise a translation with this omission and this 
invention. But since Arnold's response was not sufficiently con- 
trolled by text and context, he could welcome the un-Homeric, 
Virgilian divagations of Hawtrey. 

Take the comment of Zeus on the grief of the horses. Arnold 
fails to include, in the touchstone verses, the most forceful lines 
in the context, those which read, "For in sooth there is naught, 
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I ween, more miserable than man among all things that breathe 
and move upon earth." Was their statement of the mood too 
brutal? Did they fail to reflect that pensive Virgilian grace 
which Arnold found so appealing in the translation of the first 
touchstone passage? Here again, it would seem, is an example 
of his willingness to shut his eyes and ignore the power of 
poetry which was unpleasing to him; to exercise, that is to say, 
the personal estimate against which he warned us. 

Consider the words of Beatrice. The state of mind which for 
Dante they would seem to have expressed is that of Heavenly 
Wisdom vouchsafed by divine revelation; a state which can- 
not be harmed by the miseries of the wicked (in this world or 
in Hell), which therefore does not fear these miseries, and 
which, from a modern point of view, perhaps, is lacking in com- 
miseration for them. But Arnold had no scholarly knowledge 
of the Divine Comedy, and therefore the full allegorical mean- 
ing of Beatrice as Heavenly Wisdom was not operative in his 
reading of the passage; he got from its merely immediate con- 
text his conception of her; for him it revealed this mood that, 
by the grace of God, Virtue is such that the miseries and burn- 
ing desires of this world cannot touch or harm its possessor. 
Thus the significance of Beatrice shrinks as she passes from 
Dante's mind to Arnold's. She becomes Arnoldean rather than 
Dantean. So also with the line of Piccarda. To her words in 
their context Dante assigned this meaning: that having fallen 
by a free act of the will from the state of perfection to which 
she had been called, she now sets forth, in the Heaven of the 
Moon, the power of charity, or love of God, to make all wills 
one with the Will of God; to effect that harmony with the 
Divine Will wherein lies peace. But there is not the slightest 
evidence that Arnold ever read any commentary on Dante, 
or that he knew anything about Dante's doctrine of the will. 
In the absence of such scholarly knowledge he was forced to 
rely on a reading of the immediate context, and saw, in the 
touchstone line, a joyous awareness of the peace which flows 
from an identification with God's will through love. Thus Pic- 
carda, like Beatrice, shrinks as she passes into Arnold's mind; 
loses much of her stature, much of her intrinsic force, assumes 
a modern, personal, Arnoldean tinge. 

What of the speech of King Henry? He was, in Shakes- 
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peare's view, a shrewd usurper; a prosy, pompous, and ungrate- 
ful monarch, whose limited patience led his tongue into fre- 
quent and verbose expostulation; an ailing and unhappy man, 
indignant because, despite his ill-got grandeur, he could not 
find repose. This touchstone passage is one of a series of rhe- 
torical questions. Though it is somewhat toned down and soft- 
ened by circumstance, the King retains that diction which, 
through Falstaff, had been made the object of Shakespeare's 
ridicule. But Arnold, reading the "expostulation" without refer- 
ence to Richard II or to the First Part of Henry IV, fails to 
realize that it is prosaic, rhetorical, ornate, and poetically not 
quite genuine; that Shakespeare intended it to be all these 
things; that had he not so intended, King Henry would sud- 
denly and inexplicably have stepped out of character. Arnold, 
with his need for peace, is emotionally and affinitively drawn 
to the deep weariness of the King-and what becomes of his 
criticism? He tells us that the touchstone is poetically quite 
genuine, and by contrasting it with a passage from Goldsmith, 
implies that it is neither prosaic, rhetorical, nor ornate. Yet to 
Shakespeare the passage was all those things which to Arnold 
it was not. Again, in the transition from the greater mind to the 
lesser, the poetry loses its savor, is pared down, is packed into 
a preexisting mental mould. 

So, too, with the next touchstone passage. Arnold's per- 
plexity with regard to Hamlet is quite apparent. Into the touch- 
stone lines Shakespeare compressed all the pathos of the prince 
freed by a mortal wound from the incubus of melancholy- 
desiring justification in the eyes of men; all the force of his 
dying declaration on the nature of life. But Arnold seems un- 
aware of this Shakesperean richness. For Shakespeare eluded 
Arnold's theories, and offended his principles of morality and 
of style. Accordingly he reads into and not out of Shakespeare; 
he cannot approach him objectively; he is forced to fall back 
upon a personal estimate. 

Though Arnold could grasp Milton with a sureness that 
contrasts sharply with his fumbling of Shakespeare, we find 
him, even when dealing with Miltonic lines, curiously blind 
to their obvious meaning. Thus, in 1867, he quotes the touch- 
stone passage beginning "And courage never to submit or yield'* 
as a supreme example of what he called "Celtic Titanism." Yet 
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Milton's lines are a part of the manifesto of Satanic defiance 
hurled at a victorious God; one which reveals the superb in- 
vincibility of the spirit in the face of defeat and disaster; which 
faces and accepts tacts with an undaunted spirit. "Celtic Titan- 
ism," on the other hand, as Arnold defines it, is "an indomitable 
reaction against the despotism of fact"; in other words, a denial 
of fact. It is a mood utterly different from that of Satan who, 
though admitting that the field was lost, yet retained his un- 
conquerable will. 

The last touchstone passage, referring to Ceres' search, is a 
clause which Milton inserts delicately, allusively, referentially, 
as a lovely and learned convolution in an intricate description 
of Paradise. Yet it is lifted from its context and appears as a 
grammatical fragment beginning with a loose reference. It 
rang a bell in Arnold's mind, it reflected a mood for which he 
had a strong poetic affinity, and that was enough. Its Miltonic 
use is of no concern to him whatever. 

As we review, then, these discrepancies between the touch- 
stone moods as Arnold saw them, and the states of mind re- 
vealed by their larger contexts; as we see in constant operation 
his habit of diluting the richness of poetry to suit his own taste; 
as we note his lack of scholarly insight, his tendency to load a 
passage with the freightage of his own mind, we realize that 
the emotional and affinitive urge which led him to select lines 
in which he found supreme utterances of states of mind char- 
acteristic of himself was supplemented and strengthened by an 
intellectual disregard for the actual intent and full meaning 
of the poet. His defective intake, in other words, not only made 
his use of the personal estimate all the more inevitable, but, 
what is more important, dimmed, deflected, and gave a peculiar 
Arnoldean twist to the significance and universality of the 
states of mind really presented in the touchstones. This is a 
disappointing, disenchanting conclusion: all the more so be- 
cause Arnold himself constantly stressed what he called a "reaF 
estimate as against a personal one. If what he meant by a "rear 
estimate involved contextual control of responses, he fell short 
of attaining it. 

And now, in the light of these conclusions, I should like to 
examine in a rather cursory fashion some other matters dis- 
cussed by Arnold in The Study of Poetry, and closely linked 
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with the touchstone passages; namely, "high seriousness/* "the 
grand style/' "tact/ 5 and Arnold's application of these passages. 
Since the contextual control which no methodical critic 
would disregard is inoperative in governing Arnold's response 
to poetry, one might naturally ask this question: What did 
govern his response? Under what control did he bring his 
affective and mental urgencies when they were stimulated by 
poetry? The chief control under which Arnold brought his per- 
sonal preferences was, as we have discovered in examining his 
notebooks, his prose, and his poetry, a contemplation, pro- 
foundly earnest, of the grimness and darkness of the human 
adventure. And we may see it at work when he generalizes 
about the touchstones. The passages, he says, "differ widely 
from one another, but they have in common this : the possession 
of the very highest poetical quality." What does he mean by 
"the very highest poetical quality"? Professor Trilling is alert 
to the ambiguities of this phrase and suggests that, judging 
from the examples he quotes, Arnold seems to mean "poetry in 
the 'grand style"; grimness or sadness or melancholy or resigna- 
tion seem to be its essence." "Highest poetic quality/* then, 
refers to poetry in this "grand style" that reflects these Arnol- 
dean states of mind. But although Arnold insists that the char- 
acters of a high quality of poetry "are far better recognized by 
being felt in the verse of the master than by being perused in 
the prose of the critic" an insistence with which most critics 
would be heartily in accord he makes what for him is the 
great mistake of attempting to be specific; an attempt which 
leads only to vagueness and ambiguity. He tells us, by way of 
"critical account," that these magic characters are in "the matter 
and substance of the poetry, and they are in its manner and 
style." And he makes the still greater mistake of adding that 
with reference to the substance and matter of poetry, we may 
guide ourselves "by Aristotle's profound observation that the 
superiority of poetry over history consists in its possessing a 
higher truth and a higher seriousness. . . . Let us add, therefore, 
to what we have said, this: that the substance and matter of 
the best poetry acquire their special character from possessing, 
in an eminent degree, truth and seriousness." Twice more 
Arnold nuotes what he takes to be the Aristotelian term, in 
stating that Chaucer lacks the high and excellent seriousness 
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which Aristotle assigns as one of the grand virtues of poetry, 
and in observing that Burns has not the excellent seriousness 
of the great classics. By this Arnold seems to mean that Chaucer 
and Burns lack that profoundness of moral impression, that 
elevated earnestness which he calls high seriousness; which he 
asserts is "closely related" to superiority of diction and move- 
ment; which, that is to say, achieves the perfect, "inevitable" 
expression in the grand style. 

But here is a grave misconception, one which cannot be 
too strongly stressed, since it warps and narrows to an extraor- 
dinary degree Arnold's criticism of poetry. For as Butcher 
in his chapter on "Poetic Truth" so clearly points out, what 
Aristotle really said was, "Poetry is a more philosophical and a 
higher thing than history. . . . The comparative . . . 'denotes 
higher in the scale' not 'more serious,' for the words apply 
even to comedy, nor, again, 'more moral,' which is quite alien 
to the context." 2 Poetry is not superior to history, in other 
words, because it has a higher seriousness, but because as 
approaching nearer to the universal, as tending to express the 
universal, it assumes a more philosophic character, a character 
higher in the scale, which is lacking to history. 

If Aristotle's words had not been so often misunderstood by 
others, one would be tempted to say that here again is an 
example of Arnold's eagerness to interpret a phrase in accord- 
ance with what he wanted to find there; of his unwillingness 
to read out of it what the author intended to express; of his 
desire to discover his emotional and affinitive impulses ration- 
alized, canonized, in a pronouncement of supreme critical 
authority; of his proneness to exercise the personal estimate. 
But since many a competent scholar has been misled by Aris- 
totle's language, since Arnold, moreover, had not the advantage 
of consulting Butcher, it is more charitable to give him the 
benefit of the doubt and to say that in the case of this blunder 
about Aristotle's "seriousness" he was not swayed by inner 
compulsions, but merely made a mistake. 

Yet the influence of this error on Arnold's criticism is simply 
immense. For when Aristotle said that poetry was higher in the 
scale than history, he included in the term "poetry," tragedy, 
comedy, epic and lyric poetry. Arnold, however, supposing 
Aristotle to have said that poetry was more highly serious than 
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history, that it exhibited, that is to say, a greater profoundness 
of moral impression, a more elevated moral earnestness, ex- 
cludes from consideration as great poetry the whole vast field 
of comedy; allies great poetry with epic and tragedy only; 
almost identifies it with a deep awareness of, and earnest reflec- 
tion upon, the darkness, grimness, and sadness of the human 
adventure. A critic high-minded, free of all secular animus, 
an apostle of culture, of the best that is known and thought in 
the world, mistakenly uses Aristotle as authority for dissecting 
poetry itself, for limiting its scope, narrowing its moods, and 
imposing too narrow limits upon it. The control of earnestness 
and grimness, in other words, of a dark outlook upon the human 
adventure, under which Arnold brought his personal prefer- 
ences, so narrowed his choice of the touchstones that they are, 
to say the least, insufficiently representative. 

But although he disclaimed the desirability of being defini- 
tive, he nevertheless sets up two very limiting controls; his in- 
sistence on high seriousness and the grand style. In his attempt 
to apply the touchstones he makes much use of them, and it is 
therefore proper that we should give his actual use of them our 
most careful consideration. He tells us that these two qualities 
are "closely related." But we must examine first the one and 
then the other in order to see how profoundly they narrow his 
approach to the greatest poetry. 

"Poetry/* he says, is "a criticism of life under the conditions 
fixed for such a criticism by the laws of poetic truth and poetic 
beauty." Kingsmill asserts that Arnold does not attempt to elu- 
cidate this definition, "which he keeps on repeating as if in the 
hope that enough repetitions will suddenly make it clear, if 
not to himself at least to his readers." But KingsmilFs impa- 
tience misleads him, for Arnold does elucidate the phrase and 
tell us that by "criticism of life" he means "the powerful appli- 
cation of ideas to life"; does say that the laws of poetic truth 
and poetic beauty "fix as an essential condition in the poet's 
treatment of such matters . . . high seriousness." I. A. Richards 
remarks that Arnold, "when he said that poetry is a criticism 
of life was saying something so obvious that it is constantly 
overlooked. The artist is concerned with the record and per- 
petuation of the experiences which seem to him most worth 
having." Now here we are very near the truth. For to Arnold, 
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such a record would surely contain a powerful application of 
ideas to life, ideas treated with high seriousness, and which 
reflect, as do the touchstones, his characteristic moods. His in- 
stinctive desire, his intuitional impulse, is to regard poetry as a 
criticism of life of a certain kind; one characterized by his own 
high seriousness. He mistakenly thinks that "the laws of poetic 
truth" (probably Aristotle's theory of poetic truth) demand 
this sort of criticism. But of course they do not. And so Arnold's 
definition of poetry as "a criticism of life under the conditions 
fixed for such a criticism by the laws of poetic truth and poetic 
beauty" really amounts to this: a pseudo- Aristotelian capsule 
packed with Arnoldean moods. 

It is important in this connection to notice how personal 
Arnold's language about poetry is. We must turn to it, he says, 
"to console us, to sustain us." He insists that it should be a "con- 
solation and stay." He adds that "the consolation and stay will 
be of power in proportion to the power of the criticism of life." 
Chaucer's criticism of life, he says, lacks high seriousness. "It 
is this [high seriousness] chiefly which gives to our spirits what 
they can rest upon. 9 ' Now if, as Richards supposes, Arnold's 
"criticism of life," his "powerful application of ideas to life," 
mean a "record and perpetuation of the experiences which seem 
to him most worth having," this language becomes very inter- 
esting. For Arnold is telling us that he derives from poetry 
spiritual consolation, stay, and sustenance, in proportion as it is 
such a record, such a perpetuation; that his spirit can chiefly 
rest upon high seriousness. He is telling us, in other words, that 
if poetry reflects moods of high seriousness which are identified 
with his own characteristic states of mind, he finds it consoling 
and staying. He is confessing the fact of which the touchstones 
are the circumstantial evidence. He is telling us, in all this talk 
about criticism of life, not that the subject of poetry should be 
an objective, empirical criticism of man in his environment, 
but that it should be a record of Arnold in his mental environ- 
ment. And when we look at the touchstones, we find that he 
did indeed thus view it. His definition of poetry is as personal 
as his choice of it. And what chiefly makes it personal, and 
expressive of states of mind habitual with Arnold, is the impo- 
sition of that pseudo-Aristotelian criterion high seriousness. 
Just as Arnold, in his reading of the several touchstone passages, 
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habitually pared down the richness of poetry to fit the mould 
of his own mind, he here pares down the whole conception of 
poetry as the result of his mistaken reading of Aristotle. Let us 
examine some of the unfortunate consequences of this mistake. 

From it, in the first place, flows all his trouble with Shakes- 
peare. Arnold felt, as did Dr. Johnson, that Shakespeare seemed 
to write without any moral purpose; that he did not consis- 
tently reveal that elevated moral earnestness which high seri- 
ousness includes; that since he deviated with uncomfortable 
frequency from high seriousness, he was not (as Milton was) 
consistently an artist in the grand style, for the two go hand 
in hand. And although Arnold, with his deep love of nature, 
was profoundly touched by certain passages in ^Shakespeare, 
and showed, in his discussion of "natural magic," real insight 
into one facet of Shakespeare's genius; although he confessed 
himself to be "drenched and intoxicated" with such magic, 
there are no passages among the touchstones which reveal it. In 
the Essay on Keats, he admits that there are "two great modes 
by which poetry interprets" naturalistic interpretation, that 
is to say, natural magic, and moral interpretation-yet we have 
not a single touchstone passage which reveals the naturalistic 
interpretation. A great means by which poetry speaks to us, 
a secret the mystery of which stirs us, a moving message, whis- 
pering to us of the strangeness of our surroundings, of the 
weirdness and beauty of being a living human being, is utterly 
disregarded. And why? Because Arnold feels that the accurate 
description of external nature and the powerful animism which 
characterize "natural magic" are not a criticism of life endowed 
with high seriousness. He therefore utterly ignores, as a poten- 
tial touchstone, magic lines like those beginning "In such a 
night as this' -and gives us, instead, the swollen rhetoric of 
King Henry. 

But still more distressing in its consequences is the fact 
that in all the magnificence of Shakespeare's great comedic gift 
Arnold could see no criticism of life worthy of the highest 
poetry because he could not see high seriousness there, because 
there he could not see his own moods revealed. But to say that 
comedy does not criticize life, and with high seriousness, is 
utterly unwarranted. 

Take, for instance, As You Like It. A group of people, beset 
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by the complexities of the world, retire to the idyllic Forest of 
Arden, where life "under the greenwood tree" may be led "as 
you like it," where wicked men suddenly turn good, as you 
would like to believe. And what happens? Why, as Horace 
says, aequam, non animam mutant, qui trans mare currunt. 
They come, in the phrase of Jaques, like couples to the ark; 
they bring with them all their fears and follies, their intrigues, 
their wrangling and disputation, their essential worldliness. The 
forest becomes a stage for rustic love, for courtly love, for 
maidens in disguise, for melancholy philosophers; verses are 
hung on trees; the deer sob. When at length the sudden con- 
version of Duke Frederick, not in the forest but at its outskirts, 
makes possible the return of this motley crew to the "painted 
pomp" of the world which had been left behind, they rush 
away, full of happiness in "returned fortune," eager to plunge 
into a turmoil which they could never relinquish, unchanged 
by the sylvan quietude which they could only disrupt, leaving 
the ancient forest to resume its immemorial peace, the trees to 
put forth leaves, not verses; the deer to range unfrightened and 
unharmed. Is not all this a criticism of life; one even highly 
serious? 

Take, also, The Tempest. A father and his daughter, also 
beset by the complexities of the world, find refuge on a far-off 
island. But to those peaceful yellow sands comes the tempest; 
the turmoil of the world, its misery and unrest and desire inevi- 
tably follow them there. Quietude is forthwith shattered, peace 
broken, and the confusion which ensues may be controlled only 
by the exercise of magic. But even this expedient cannot last. 
The vortex of circumstance sucks Prospero back into the world. 
The dainty Ariel is left to lie in a cowslip's bell; but his master 
abjures his magic, drowns his book, and returns to the tempest 
to Milan and his dukedom, where "Every third thought shall 
be my grave." Such a powerful application of ideas to life is, of 
course, not Arnold's; it is, in fact, the precise converse of his 
theory that we are each of us insulated, enisled. But it is a 
criticism of life, none the less. And it is not without high 
seriousness. 

So one might go on indefinitely, demonstrating, by recourse 
to comedy from Aristophanes to Moliere, the extent to which 
Arnold impoverished his conception of the highest poetry, 
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^ on what the touchstones might have been in the 
absence of his misconception of Aristotelian dicta, in the 
absence of his incubus of high seriousness. "We are such stuff 
as dreams are made on." This we might have been vouchsafed. 
"Seal up the ship-boy's eyes, and rock his brains. . . ." This we 
might have been spared. 

There is something to be said for high seriousness if it does 
not become an end in itself, and thus intolerably cramp and 
limit one's conception of great poetry. Pater observed that for 
Wordsworth impassioned contemplation was the perfect end. 
Now much, perhaps most, of this contemplation was charac- 
terized by an elevated moral earnestness very closely allied to 
Arnold's high seriousness. Wordsworth, surely, was as lacking 
in humor as was Milton; more lacking, even, than Arnold him- 
self. But moral earnestness, high seriousness, large as it bulks 
in Wordsworth's thought, is incidental rather than essential. It 
is perhaps inevitable but it is still incidental. For his end is con- 
templation, broad, inclusive, even discursive. It is therefore an 
admirable end. One could say of Arnold, on the other hand, 
that his end was an impassioned and elevated moral earnest- 
ness. And in making it an end, he made his great and uncritical 
mistake. What would have been highly valuable as incidental 
he makes essential. And thus the scope, the breadth, the in- 
clusiveness which should have been essential is utterly lost. 
Coleridge was guilty of no such narrowness; the immediate 
object of a poem, he said, was pleasure, not truth. 

A more objective, more impersonal critic, one who exercises 
a more inclusive and more variously controlled estimate, does 
not judge by incidentals, or even become entangled with them. 
But that is what Arnold does. 

High seriousness, then, we may say, is insufficiently defini- 
tive to serve as a rational control; it is far too narrow for 
literature in general. And we proceed, accordingly, to scruti- 
nize Arnold's other control that of the grand style. It is 
proper to speak separately of high seriousness and the grand 
style, for although they are, as Arnold put it, "vitally connected 
one with another" and "closely related," yet, as he conceded, 
"we may distinguish between the two characters, the two ac- 
cents, of superiority." It is, moreover, convenient to discuss 
these two "characters" separately, since one pertains to the 
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"substance and matter" of poetry and the other to its "style 
and manner." 

The grand style, then, is that which is described, in On 
Translating Homer, as arising in poetry "when a noble nature, 
poetically gifted, treats with simplicity or with severity a 
serious subject." Arnold mght have added the words at length. 
For this handmaiden of high seriousness imposes, too, peculiar 
limitations; and of these the chief one is that it excludes from 
consideration as the highest poetry all short poems. 

Joseph Sumner Keeney, in a doctoral dissertation entitled 
"A Study of Matthew Arnold's Conception of Poetry," devotes 
a chapter to a discussion of the grand style. He makes it abun- 
dantly clear that in Arnold's view it was one maintained 
throughout poems of considerable magnitude; that mere flashes 
of it did not suffice; that in short poems of unflagging excellence 
Arnold failed to detect it; that the writers he mentioned as 
being masters of the grand style were all writers of long poems. 
There is, to be sure, as Keeney states, one passage in Arnold's 
work which denies support to these statements. It is in On 
Translating Homer: Last Words, where, in the course of dis- 
cussing the relation of lyric and narrative forms of poetry to 
their respective vehicles, Arnold intimates that the grand style 
may manifest itself in short lyric poems. He speaks of the 
"lyrical cry" which "transfigures everything, makes everything 
grand"; cites as an example of it one of Wordsworth's stanzas 
to the cuckoo; and observes that "by the occurrence of this 
lyrical cry the ballad-poets themselves rise sometimes, though 
not so often as one might perhaps have hoped, to the grand 
style." But Keeney firmly maintains that only in poems of con- 
siderable magnitude does Arnold really find the grand style, 
and stoutly remarks: "This passage stands alone in not support- 
ing what I have said." 

And Keeney is quite right. There is nothing sustained about 
a lyrical cry; and Arnold's view (his view, that is, if we dis- 
count this arriere-pensSe), was that the style was not grand 
unless it was sustained throughout a long poem. This point is 
most tellingly made by the Reverend A. J. Boyd, in Arnold and 
the Grand Style. He puts this question: "What is the common 
element which Arnold finds, or thinks he finds, in Homer, 
Dante, and Milton?" in the poets, that is to say, from which 
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nine of the eleven touchstone passages were taken. The answer, 
of course, is the grand style. Milton, says Mr. Boyd, is always 
grand, and so Arnold welcomes him. "Arnold's grand style 
is the always-grand-style, the never-anything-else-but-grand- 
style, and therefore Milton is his man. . . . 'Milton is constantly 
an artist in the grand style.'" Thus, as Mr. Boyd points out, 
although Milton has by no means the directness and simplicity 
of Homer and of Dante, he is constantly an artist in the grand 
style and therefore he is classed by Arnold with them. 

The epic, says Arnold in The Study of Poetry, is, in general 
design, of grandiose conception: in details, it is marked by the 
constant union of simplicity with greatness. The grand style 
arises "when a noble nature . . . treats with simplicity or with 
severity a serious subject." It would almost seem that by the 
grand style he meant the epic style. Nine of the eleven touch- 
stone passages, in any case, are from poems of epic length 
from the Iliad, the Divine Comedy, and Paradise Lost; and the 
other two are not lyric cries; they are the words of King Henry 
and of Hamlet. Victor Hugo once observed that the epic im- 
parts solemnity to history; and the solemnity, the elevation, 
which Arnold undoubtedly felt in the grand style, which he 
considered to be inseparable from the substance and matter of 
high seriousness, is decidedly an epic attribute. 

In spite of his single statement to the contrary, then, Arnold 
did, in fact, associate the grand style with poems of magnitude; 
did, in the touchstones, select passages from long poems only. 
Yet Aristotle presumably did not exclude lyric poetry from 
the field; and Arnold, in omitting if not excluding the lyric, 
again imposes a limitation. Just as he demands high seriousness, 
and rules out comedy, he demands the grand style, and bars all 
lyrics and short poems from consideration as great poetry. 

Although he does not, so far as I am aware, anywhere say 
so, Arnold may, in his conception of the grand style, have been 
influenced by Longinus, who held that two of the five sources 
of the Sublime are noble phrasing or diction, and elevation in 
the arrangement of words. And there is an interesting parallel 
between the grand style and Dante's "illustrious vernacular," a 
discussion of which is found in Book Two of De Vulgari Elo- 
quentia. This style should be employed, Dante there tells us, 
only by the most highly gifted poets when they are treating 
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the worthiest themes, the gravest and most serious concerns 
of life; and so competent a scholar of Dante as Jefferson B. 
Fletcher has remarked that "roughly speaking," this Illustrious 
vernacular' "appears to be what Matthew Arnold intended in 
his phrase "the grand style in poetry/" Interesting as this paral- 
lel is, however, Arnold was, as we have seen, no student of 
Dante; and it is not to be supposed that Dante's treatise in any 
way influenced him. But Longinus he must have known; and 
if high seriousness is pseudo-Aristotelian, the grand style may 
be termed neo-Longinian. Now a fusion of matter and form is, 
as Pater remarked, characteristic of the highest poetical expres- 
sion. But when Arnold's criteria lead us to believe that the 
matter must be pseudo-Aristotelian, and cannot be anything 
else; that the form must be neo-Longinian and that alone, we 
are rationed pretty severely. 

The more obvious limitations imposed by the first of these 
dicta have already been scrutinized; let us now glance briefly 
at those resulting from an insistence on the grand style. 

The omission of lyric poetry has already been mentioned; 
and how vastly are we impoverished by such an omission! It 
would be an idle and impossible task even to suggest the lyric 
glories of literature (such, for instance, as some of the poems 
of the Greek Anthology), which a broader critic might have 
ranked with the greatest poetry. But we may take a single poet 
Shakespeare and scan his lyric utterance for moods of high 
seriousness, characteristic of Arnold. And even under the im- 
position of these limitations we may quickly glean line after 
Line of great poetry, which cannot be touchstones because they 
are not in the grand style, and which in Arnold's view are not 
even eligible for consideration as touchstones. "When to the 
sessions of sweet silent thought." What of this? What of "pre- 
cious friends hid in death's dateless night"? From what we 
know of Arnold we can say that the mood of this sonnet would 
have drawn him irresistibly had it been reflected in a poem of 
magnitude. "Tir'd with all these, for restful death I cry." Here 
is an echo of the eighth touchstone passage here is Hamlet; 
but the line occurs in a short poem, not a play; and we must 
therefore overlook it. "Farewell! thou art too dear for my pos- 
sessing" would not these words have recalled to Arnold's 
mind the lost Marguerite? "When in the chronicle of wasted 
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time 37 does not this line echo his abiding sense of lost oppor- 
tunity? So one might go through Shakespeare's sonnets, picking 
out the Arnoldean, touchstone moods of high seriousness; yet 
being constantly thwarted by the feeling that Arnold's concep- 
tion of the grand style as a style which must be sustained be- 
yond the limits of die lyric cry so narrows his scope that this 
exquisite poetry is not even to be considered in a search for the 
best. What, too, of the songs from Shakespeare's plays? 
"Orpheus with his lute made trees"-here is the mood of the 
ninth touchstone passage, of the search of Ceres. The song ends 
with these lines: 

Killing care, and grief of heart, 
Fall asleep, or, hearing, die. 

They are informed with an appeal which Arnold would surely 
have felt. But they are lyrical, and therefore not in the grand 
style. "Fear no more the heat of the sun." Here is the state of 
mind of the first touchstone passage of the abiding pathos of 
young death. But we must turn our backs on it, as having been 
begotten by a snatch of song only a score of lines in length. So 
one might go on; but to do so would serve no good purpose. 
The point that the grand style, like high seriousness, is a very 
considerable limitation in a search for the highest poetry is 
clear enough. 

It should be noted, moreover, that when Arnold, in his judg- 
ment of poetry, sets up the control of the grand style, and 
consequently excludes short poems from the realm of high 
poetic excellence, he tacitly takes issue with famous dicta. 
Coleridge, for instance, observed that "a poem of any length 
neither can be, nor ought to be, all poetry." There is a great 
deal of prose, he would have said, in the quartz out of which 
Arnold's gold must be dug. He might have thought it unwise 
to ignore the nuggets. And Poe would have said much more. 
A long poem, in his opinion, simply did not exist; the phrase 
was a flat contradiction in terms. Paradise Lost he regarded as 
poetical only when viewed as a series of minor poems; the Iliad 
he thought of as a series of lyrics. Epics, he said, were artistic 
anomalies. Now I do not for a moment mean to suggest that 
Poe, as a critic, is to be ranked with Coleridge or with Arnold, 
nor 'that I fully accept Poe's paradox. But I do submit that to 
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select the greatest poetry only from works of considerable 
magnitude is to neglect great riches; it is also to trench upon 
a matter on which critics have found it impossible to agree. 
Even Dr. Johnson was willing to admit that "genius now and 
then produces a lucky trifle"; but with trifles, be they like 
Shakespeare's songs the rarest distillate of genius, the grand 
style will have nothing to do, since they cannot sufficiently 
sustain it. 

We have now seen the personal estimate at work in Arnold^ 
selection of the touchstones; we have seen the realm of the 
highest poetry bisected by his mistaken insistence on high 
seriousness; we have seen what was left of it bisected again by 
the imposition of a second limitation that handmaiden of 
high seriousness, the grand style. I. A. Richards is severe in 
his condemnation of such tactics: "No general prescription," 
he says, "that in great poetry there must always be this or that 
deep thought, superb sound ... is more than a piece of 
ignorant dogmatism." 

Now, after these observations, including our examination 
of Arnold's use of his criteria of high seriousness and the grand 
style outside The Study of Poetry, it remains to scrutinize his 
application of these criteria and of the touchstones themselves 
within that essay. 

His first victim is Chaucer. He begins by praising Chaucer's 
style; and in doing so he uses a favorite adjective divine which, 
as we saw when reviewing his comments on Shakespeare, was 
there associated with some uncertainty and embarrassment. 
But here the adjective is surely appropriate. Chaucer has 
"divine liquidness of diction . . . divine fluidity of movement." 
But if Chaucer's style were the grand style, Arnold would have 
said so. He knows that it is not. In Maurice de Guerin he had 
observed that Chaucer's couplet was admirable for story-tell- 
ing, but "not of the epic pitch." And so he quotes, instead, a 
single line "to show the charm of Chaucer's verse" C O martyr 
souded in virginitee!' He then gives us a stanza from The 
Prioress's Talethe one beginning "My throte is cut unto my 
nekke-bone." He demonstrates what is obvious enough, that 
Wordsworth's modernization is less charming than the original. 
And so, after a good deal of very pertinent comment about 
divineness, and fluidity, and charm, Arnold gives his verdict: 
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Chaucer is not one of the great classics because he lacks "the 
high and excellent seriousness which Aristotle assigns as one 
of the grand virtues of poetry ... his criticism of life has not 
this high seriousness/' Chaucer has not "the accent" of such 
verse as "In la sua volontade e nostra pace." Villon, says Arnold, 
has in one stanza "more of this important poetic virtue of seri- 
ousness than all the productions of Chaucer." 

Now if this is not an exercise of the personal estimate I do 
not know what to call it. To whom is the poetic virtue of 
seriousness so important? To Aristotle, to the reader who is 
trying to learn how to judge great poetry objectively, or to 
Arnold? And his comment about "all the productions of 
Chaucer" is somewhat misleading. I do not for a moment be- 
lieve that Arnold had read more than a fraction of them. When 
one thinks of The Miller's Tale, of The Reeves Tale, one realizes 
that they were not for him. But it is extremely regrettable that 
the profound criticism of life which pervades the Troilus eluded 
him; it is a thousand pities that he did not glance at the balade 
of Truth. For, as Professor Root observed, this poem "is the 
best answer one may give to the charge that Chaucer was in- 
capable of 'high seriousness/" And yet, even if Arnold had 
looked at this gem, even if he had seen in it that elevated moral 
earnestness which he finds lacking in throtes cut unto the 
nekke-bone, he would have found it inadmissible as the great- 
est poetry. It is not in the grand style. It is not a long poem. 

About Arnold's dismal estimate of Chaucer, Professor Trill- 
ing is particularly outspoken. When Arnold says that Chaucer 
is not really serious, he does not, Trilling points out, mean seri- 
ousness at all, or that Chaucer has not the "accent" of such verse 
as "In la sua volontade e nostra pace." Arnold, rather, "means 
solemnity; he means the knowledge of how to be 'sick or sorry'; 
and for this reason he says that Villon at his 'besf-i.e. his re- 
gretful moments-has more seriousness than all of Chaucer." 3 
There can therefore be little doubt, it would seem, that in judg- 
ing Chaucer, in applying the touchstones to him, Arnold exer- 
cises the personal estimate. 

In his hasty review of poetry Arnold next skips over the 
Elizabethans, He mentions no Elizabethan save Shakespeare, 
and no figure in the seventeenth century (before Dryden) save 
Milton. But since the age of Elizabeth heard the greatest burst 
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of lyric song which our language has produced, and since, as 
we have seen, lyrics are inadmissible as the best poetry, this 
omission is perhaps justified. As for Milton, it always makes 
Arnold feel comfortable to mention him; he fills up the century 
very nicely. He "is constantly an artist in the grand style." But 
alas for Ben Jonson alas for Donne alas for Herrick and 
Herbert and Marvell and Vaughan! So we arrive, rather breath- 
lessly, at Dryden and Pope. They, we are told, were the "in- 
augurator" and the "high priest" of "an age of prose and rea- 
son." They are classics not of poetry, but of prose. Their criti- 
cism of life, says Arnold, lacks high seriousness and "the 
inseparable manner of such an adequate poetic criticism" that 
is to say, the grand style. It has not the accent of "Absent thee 
from felicity awhile" or of "And what is else not to be over- 
come"or of (and this is strange, since Chaucer has already 
been rejected) "O martyr souded in virginitee!" Let us examine 
these statements. 

From Dryden, Arnold quotes but a single couplet; the open- 
ing lines of The Hind and the Panther, of which the first is "A 
milk white Hind, immortal and unchanged." Arnold does not 
think that heroic couplets are suited to the grand style. Even 
when used with Chaucer's "divine fluidity" they are "not of the 
epic pitch." They are even more distasteful as used by Dryden 
and Pope; they then lose their fluidity and become like beads 
on a necklace. He identifies their regularity, uniformity, preci- 
sion, balance, with prose. And so Dryden and Pope, he says, 
are classics not of poetry but of prose. But Arnold, here, is using 
"prose" in a narrow sense. He seems to mean "prosaic." For he 
himself admits that some prose has other qualities which raise 
it to poetic heights. Take, for instance, a sentence from the Book 
of Common Prayer: from the Burial Service, which Arnold 
observed was like a reading from Milton. "I am the resurrection 
and the life, saith the Lord; he that believeth in me, though he 
were dead, yet shall he live: and whoso liveth and believeth in 
me shall never die." There is poetry, in Arnold's sense of the 
word. There is high seriousness and the grand style; there are 
the qualities which remind Arnold of Milton. It will not do, 
therefore, to say that Dryden and Pope are not classics of 
poetrv because they are classics of prose, unless one under- 
stands "p^ose" in Arnold's narrow sense of the "prosaic." 
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Nor will it do to say that they lack high seriousness. It is 
wanting, of course, in the lines which Arnold quotes; it was, 
perhaps, because of the subject matter with which they dealt, 
not a usual or sustained quality in the work either of Dryden 
or of Pope. Professor Stauffer, writing in the Yale Review for 
the Spring of 1943, suggested that high seriousness appears in 
poetry only in times of war; that the bloodless revolution of 
Dryden's day, the South Sea Bubble of Pope's, could not gen- 
erate it. But there are moods of high seriousness in both these 
poets. Let us look at Dryden first. 

In the Threnodia Augustalis, for instance, are lines remind- 
ful of the words of Ugolino: 

Like Niobe we Marble grow 
And Petrifie with Grief. 

In the Ode on Mrs. Anne Killigrew, so extravagantly admired 
by Dr. Johnson, the invictus mood of Satan is reflected: "His 
Warlike Mind, his Soul devoid of Fear." In Alexanders Feast 
is an echo of the reversal of fortune which characterizes the 
third touchstone passage: 

He sung Darius Great and Good, 

By too severe a Fate, 
Fallen., fallen, fallen, fallen, 

Fallen from his high Estate. 

And in a song from The Indian Queen one finds, in the line 
"Poor Mortals that are clog'd with Earth below," an expression 
of the state of mind of the second touchstone passage. 

Let us glance next at Pope. It is really surprising that 
Arnold, entirely overlooking such criticism of life as "Know 
then thyself; presume not God to scan," seizes upon an obvi- 
ously inferior couplet from the Second Satire of the Imitations 
of Horace: 

To Hounslow Heath I point, and Banstead Down; 
Thence comes your mutton, and these chicks my own. 

If we are to judge Pope by lines such as these it is difficult to see 
any justification for calling him a master even of prose. This 
satire, moreover, contains certain vulgarities which must have 
offended Arnold, and set his teeth on edge. "Rank as the ripe- 
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ness of a rabbit's tail" is scarcely a line of which he would have 
approved; he would have deplored the use of the word bitch. 
And yet even in this most unpromising of efforts, Pope can 
summon up a touchstone mood. This he does, for instance, in 
the words 

. . . the School-boy's simple fare, 

The temp'rate sleeps, and spirits light as air. 

These words recall King Henry's expostulation, and the peace 
which flows from carefree innocence. But if one looks else- 
where in Pope's works, the accent of the touchstones sound 
repeatedly. Take, for instance, lines such as these, from the 
Paraphrase on Thomas a Kempis: 

Nor speak alone, but give me grace to hear 
What thy celestial Sweetness does impart, 

Let it not stop when entered at the Ear 

But sink, and take deep rooting in my Heart. 

Or these, from Eloisa to Abelard, in which we seem to hear the 
voice of Piccarda: 

Eternal sun-shine of the spotless mind! 
Each pray'r accepted, and each wish resign'd. 

Examples such as these, which might easily be multiplied, 
serve to show that Arnold was quite unfair to Pope, as well as to 
Dryden. He rejects them because they are masters not of poetry 
but of prose; because their work does not constitute a highly 
serious criticism of life. What he should have said was that the 
heroic couplet has certain characteristics in common with a 
"prosaic" style; that the work of Dryden and Pope is not char- 
acterized by a high seriousness sustained and habitual; that 
none of it is in the grand style. On these grounds he might, con- 
sistently with his theory of great poetry, have rejected them. 
From Pope and Dryden, Arnold turns to Gray, whom he 
introduces as "our poetical classic" of the eighteenth century. 
(Alas for Blake!) In a single paragraph we are told that Gray 
*ls the scantiest and frailest of classics in our poetry, but he is 
a classic." Not a word about high seriousness or the grand style. 
Arnold elevates Gray to classic rank, elevates him over Chaucer, 
because he caught the poetic point of view, the poetic manner 
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of the Greeks. His mind had an Hellenic tinge, that is to say, 
and he favored the Pindaric Ode. And this in the face of his 
admission that Gray never attained to "an independent crit- 
icism of life." No lines from Gray are quoted; no touchstone is 
applied to him. 

But Gray is praised for his Hellenic escape from the couplet. 
"When the eighteenth century rises out of the heroic couplet/' 
says Arnold in The French Play in London, "it at the same time 
adopts instinctively a truer form, as Gray does in the Elegy" 
And, one might add, it adopts, as Gray did in the Elegy, states 
of mind more characteristic of Arnold. Again, in Maurice de 
Guerin, he remarks that "the English poet of the eighteenth 
century whose compositions wear best and give one the most 
entire satisfactionGray hardly uses that couplet at all." In 
the Preface to Johnson's Lives of the Poets Arnold tells us 4 that 
his knowledge of the Greeks "rescued" Gray from "the false 
poetical practice of his contemporaries"; rescued him, that is 
to say, from that bete noire, the heroic couplet. In The Study of 
Celtic Literature we are informed that Gray ("a poet not by 
nature of the very highest order") has a "turn for style" which 
"doubles his force" and "raises him to a rank beyond what his 
natural richness and power seem to promise." "A turn for style," 
that is to say, which rescued him from the couplet. 

But there is more than this. Dr. Johnson said of Gray's 
poetry, "I contemplate it with less pleasure than his life"; and 
that is precisely Arnold's position. For in his essay on Gray, 
also written for Ward's Poets, he departs entirely from an 
examination of Gray's work, and attempts to introduce the old 
criterion of high seriousness by means of an irrelevant scrutiny 
of his life. Gray's production, he says, is so scanty that it is "of 
peculiar interest and service" to "supplement our knowledge of 
it by a knowledge of the man." It is peculiar, indeed. He finds 
in Gray's letters a means of appreciating "his high qualities of 
mind and soul." But more important still: "of his . . . excellent 
seriousness we may gather abundant proof from his letters." It 
was important, says Arnold, "to go for aid as we did, to Gray's 
life and letters, to see his mind and soul there, and to corrobo- 
rate from thence that high estimate of his quality which his 
poetry indeed calls forth, but does not establish so amply and 
irresistibly as one could desire." It is important, that is to say, 
to look over the fence, to search far and wide, to find high 
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seriousness blooming in a distant field, to uproot it, to transplant 
it into the garden of Gray's poetry, and then to judge the 
poetry. Further than this the exercise of the personal estimate 
could not well go. 

But, for a moment looking beyond The Study of Poetry, we 
find that such inexcusable tactics are unfortunately not confined 
to an appraisal of Gray. Arnold is shocked by Keats; finds him 
sensuous, ill-bred, badly trained; is scandalized by the letters 
to Fanny Brawne; thinks they should never have been pub- 
lished. And what does he do? He looks here and there at Keats's 
life, looks here and there at letters to the publication of which 
he does not object, until he finds "signs of virtue" and "proof 
of character." By such means does he persuade himself that 
Keats's poetry is great. The converse of this method we see in 
the essay on Shelley, which was a review of Dowden's Life. 
The essay is almost entirely autobiographical; Arnold is so 
repelled by the events of Shelley's brief and troubled pilgrimage 
that he can say but little of the poetry by which the life, be it 
never so naughty, is justified a thousandfold. But what he says 
is enough. He finds an incurable want of sound subject-matter, 
incurable insubstantiality, lack of humor (this from Arnold!), 
lack of sanity, self-delusion. Shelley's essays and letters, he 
says, will eventually stand higher than his poetry. 

The last poet to whom Arnold attempts to apply the touch- 
stones is Burns; and Burns, he says, "is the first case we have 
had where the bias of the personal estimate tends to mislead." 
Burns, of course, suffers the fate of Chaucer, of Dryden and 
Pope, of all save the regenerate, uncoupleted Gray. Burns, too, 
lacks high seriousness, although "at moments he touches it in 
a profound and passionate melancholy" in the utterance, that 
is to say, of states of mind habitual with Arnold; in lines which 
(no doubt because they remind him of Marguerite) the critic 
pronounces immortal: 

Had we never loved sae kindly, 
Had we never loved sae blindly, 
Never met, or never parted, 
We had ne'er been broken-hearted, 

The rest of the Farewell to Nancy, says Arnold, is "verbiage." 
But to keep the record straight, let us observe that the lines 
occur not in the Farewell to Nancy, but in the Parting Song to 
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Clarinda. So Arnold skims over Burn's work. He indulges in 
well-bred shudders over The Jolly Beggars, but finds praise 
for it none the less. And presently he comes to the Marguerite 
motif again, confesses his leaning towards the pathetic, and 
remarks that we may be inclined "to praise Burns most for his 
touches of piercing, sometimes almost intolerable, pathos; for 
verse like 

We twa hae paidl't f the burn 

Frae mornin* sun till dine; 
But seas between us braid hae roar'd 

Sin auld lang syne. . . 

where he is as lovely as he is sound." Where he reflects, that is 
to say, a state of mind habitual with Arnold, and one, be it 
said, with a very strong and general appeal. 

But the upshot of the matter is that Burns is rejected. He 
touches high seriousness, but he cannot sustain the note. His is 
only the lyric cry he lacks the grand style. 

But what of Burns's life? Does Arnold look over the fence, 
as he did in the case of Gray and Keats and Shelley? He does 
indeed. In a letter which was quoted in part in the introductory 
chapter, one written to his sister while he was preparing to write 
The Study of Poetry, he says, very bluntly, this: Burns is a 
"beast"; the medium in which he lived, Scotch peasants, Scotch 
Presbyterianism, and Scotch drink is "repulsive/' That is what 
he really thought. What he says in the essay is very much toned 
down. He there observes that this medium "is against a poet, 
not for him"; that "in itself it is not a beautiful world, and no 
one can deny that it is of advantage to a poet to deal with a 
beautiful world." But if Arnold feels that Burns is a beast, that 
his world is repulsive, the personal estimate begins to operate. 
No moments of "profound and passionate melancholy," no 
"touches of piercing, sometimes almost intolerable, pathos" will 
suffice. Arnold is swayed by his personal responses as inevitably 
as he was in the case of Chaucer, Dryden, Pope, Gray, Keats, 
and Shelley, It matters not that Burns was, as Carlyle observed, 
the first of all our song-writers; that no Briton so deeply affected 
the thoughts and feelings of so many men. It matters not that 
even Wordsworth, in A Letter to a friend of Robert Burns, said 
of that same medium which Arnold found "repulsive": "I pity 
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him who cannot perceive that, in all this, though there was no 
moral purpose, there is a moral effect" Arnold is shocked and 
therefore his judgment is swayed. 

At the end of The Study of Poetry Arnold tells us that a col- 
lection such as Ward's Poets "offers a good opportunity to us 
for resolutely endeavouring to make our estimates of poetry 
real/' "I have," he continues, "sought to point out a method 
which will help us in making them so, and to exhibit it in use 
so far as to put any one who likes in a way of applying it for 
himself." Our study of the touchstone passages themselves, of 
Arnold's habit of diluting the richness of the poetry whence 
they come, of the clogs of high seriousness and the grand style, 
and finally of his attempt to apply the touchstones, has led us 
to the conviction that he unwittingly allowed the personal esti- 
mate to dominate his sense of literary values; that he has done 
anything but exhibit the "real" estimate "so far as to put anyone 
who likes in a way of applying it for himself." 

He tells us, moreover, that in order to apply these touch- 
stones successfully we must have tact. "These few lines, if we 
have tact and can use them, are enough even of themselves to 
keep clear and sound our judgments about poetry, to save us 
from fallacious estimates of it, to conduct us to a real estimate." 

To a "real" estimate, to an estimate, that is to say, inclusive 
and variously controlled, Arnold could not conduct himself; 
and if we are to recognize the method by which he expected to 
conduct us, we must seek to determine what he means by tact. 
Now it is possible that he uses it as a synonym for those rather 
general pnrases of which the essay is full, such as "a clearer, 
deeper sense of the best in poetry" "a sense for the best, the 
really excellent," and so forth. Thus in his Introduction to the 
Great Prophecy of Israel's Restoration 5 Arnold recommends 
tact as a guide to style. When the authorized version of the 
English Bible was made, he says, an admirable style was in the 
air. But the learned divines at work on a revision are likely to 
destroy this style, which is in the air no longer, by changing the 
character of the diction or the balance of the rhythm. Yet no 
learning can tell them to what extent they can change the 
authorized version without destroying its style; "they must trust 
to a kind of tact." Their ability to preserve the style is entirely 
"a matter of tact, and cannot be ensured by any external rules " 
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Now if one has recourse to the dictionary, he finds that tact is 
defined, (inter alia), as "a ready and delicate sense of what is 
fitting and proper/' Certainly such a sense is above and beyond 
rules. A person with a ready and delicate sense of style may be 
trusted not to mutilate the Bible; one with a ready and delicate 
sense of what is fitting and proper in poetry hardly needs touch- 
stones to guide him; he would be in possession of critical and 
intuitive insights sufficient for his purpose. In the Preface to 
Literature and Dogma, tact is defined as "quickness and sure- 
ness of perception/' It sounds very much, therefore, as if Arnold 
is saying this: "If you have critical and intuitive insight, if 
you have a ready and delicate sense of what is fitting and proper 
in poetry, if you have quickness and sureness of perception, 
the touchstone lines will assist you in using it/* And the reader 
replies: "If I have tact, I am grateful for your touchstones; if I 
have not tact, I cannot use them/* 

Much has now been said of the touchstone passages, of their 
limitations, and of Arnold's application of them. We have in 
mind a pretty clear picture of the extent to which the personal 
estimate swayed Arnold as a critic. But not only did it so sway 
him; it links his criticism with his poetry. That this is so may be 
seen more clearly if we glance at the touchstone lines in rela- 
tion to Arnold's verse. It is unnecessary to review again the 
states of mind which these passages reveal Suffice it to say that 
eight of them reflect varying degrees of melancholy; and let us 
again recall what Trilling says about Arnold's poetry: that the 
best of it "is exactly an abandonment to melancholy /' Take, 
again, Arnold's confessed "leaning towards the pathetic/' There 
is, in the touchstones, the pathos of young death, of the misery 
of man, of Priam's fall, of Ugolino's grief, of Hamlet's dying 
request, of Ceres' search. And what of Arnold's poetry? The best 
comment is that of Harvey. Pathos either personal, intellectual, 
or sentimental, says Harvey, "is always present; poignant or 
majestic, it is all through Arnold's work. ... In some sense it 
might be said that pathos is the most conspicuous of the Arnold 
traits. If one takes a quick general view of the whole of his 
poetry, pathos can be seen as a strain running through it all/' 

Evidence of the extraordinary extent to which the touch- 
stone moods are reflected in Arnold's poetry has been set forth 
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in extenso in the preceding chapters, in which the reader may 
see the record in full. It may here be summarized thus: The 
state of mind of the first touchstone passage is, in my opinion, 
expressed in at least thirteen passages in Arnold's poetry; that 
of the second in twelve; of the third in fifteen; of the fourth in 
nine; of the fifth in five; of the sixth in twelve; of the seventh in 
seven; of the eighth in twenty; of the ninth in seven; of the 
tenth in fourteen; and of the eleventh in nine. Or, to put the 
matter more concisely, one may say this: that Arnold's poetry 
reflects, with varying force and frequency, the moods of all the 
eleven touchstones; and that, in support of this statement, a 
total of one hundred and twenty-three passages may be cited. 

But not only in the broad general moods which characterize 
them is there a striking parallel between Arnold's poetry and 
the touchstone passages. There is, in addition, the parallel of 
substance and matter, and of style and manner. Much has been 
said here about high seriousness, the pseudo- Aristotelian limita- 
tion which Arnold so arbitrarily imposed as a criterion of the 
greatest poetry; his insistence that it should be dignified by an 
elevated moral earnestness, a profoundness of moral impression. 
Is not this elevated earnestness, this moral impression, precisely 
the tone that his own poetry, sweetened by pathos, softened by 
melancholy, so consistently sounds? Is not this the hidden 
ground, "of thought and of austerity within" the poetic creed 
which he enunciates in Austerity of Poetry? And what of the 
grand style? Do we not find it in Sohrab and Rustum, in 
Balder Dead, which (except for Tristram and Iseult) are 
Arnold's most successful poems of magnitude? For although, as 
someone has said, he always defended Merope with the devo- 
tion which a parent will show for an idiot child, the public did 
not share that devotion; and with Empedocles he himself 
was dissatisfied. In the broad moods, then, of melancholy and 
pathos, in the matter of high seriousness and the manner of the 
grand style, we may trace striking parallels, scarcely to be re- 
garded as coincidental, between Arnold's poetry and his tests 
of poetry; between his work and his criticism. 

But it is possible to be more specific. There is a key word 
which runs through Arnold's verse, which is as characteristic 
of it as the word cloud is of Milton's, or lad of Housman's; and 
that key word is pain. It occurs, according to my count, at least 
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sixty-two times in thirty-one poems; and this reckoning ex- 
cludes such variants as pains, painful, pairid, painless, pain- 
fully, and so forth; forms which appear with great frequency. 
The word is used thirty-two times as a rhyme (six times in 
Tristram and Iseult alone!) and thirty times internally. It 
seems by no means inappropriate that the house in which 
Arnold lived for the last fifteen years of his life was called 
(though he did not bestow the name), "Pains Hill Cottage." 
Pain, undoubtedly, was for him what might be called an emo- 
tive word, full of referential meaning. As I. A. Richards re- 
marks, "When a writer has found a theme or image which fixes 
a point of relative stability in the drift of experience, it is not 
to be expected that he will avoid it. Such themes are a means 
of orientation." Thus, like Arnold's pain, we have the rivers, 
towers, and stars of Shelley; the nightingale, Cleopatra's barge, 
the rats, and the smoky candle-light of T. S. Eliot. 

And what of the touchstones? Hamlet tells Horatio to "draw 
thy breath in pain"; the loss of Persephone "cost Ceres all that 
pain:" Trilling quotes with approval Mark Van Doren's com- 
ment; the observation that for Arnold, "a poem "conceived in 
the soul' suggests a poern conceived in spiritual pain"; that his 

touchstones "did deal in pain, sad old memories, and death " 

Surely the repetitious occurrence of this emotive word in 
Arnold's poetry and its significant appearance in the touch- 
stones cannot be regarded as accidental. 

Here, then, is the link between Arnold's poetry and his 
criticism which our study of the touchstone passages reveals; 
the link of the personal estimate. Trilling finds that the best of 
Arnold's poetry is characterized by melancholy, and so are 
eight of the touchstones. Pathos, says Harvey, is the most con- 
spicuous of the Arnold traits, and the touchstones are pervaded 
by pathos. In the criterion of high seriousness we see a reflec- 
tion of the elevated moral earnestness which characterizes 
Arnold's poetry; in that of the grand style, the manner which 
he employed with marked success in poems of some magnitude. 
The key word pain is used profusely in Arnold's verse; and, as 
Van Doren observed, the touchstones "deal in pain." The pass- 
ages which have been selected as examples of the greatest 
poetry seem, finally, to be a collection of quintessential utter- 
ances, by poets of unquestioned genius, of those states of mind 
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most habitual in Arnold's poetry. And are we to say that this 
series of parallels is coincidental, that it may be explained on 
objective grounds? I hardly think so. For here we see that the 
personal estimate which Arnold was incapable of resisting links 
his poetry and his criticism with ties emotional and affinitive; 
ties for Arnold of irresistible strength. His criticism (that com- 
ment supposedly inclusive and variously controlled, which is to 
lead us to a real estimate in the judging of poetry), was moti- 
vated by the same stimuli which led him to write as he did; 
by the same strength, the same weakness, the same limitations. 
Moreover, when we view this personal estimate as thus linking 
his poetry and his criticism, the detached comments of the 
critics fall into a supporting pattern. The remarks of Trilling, 
and Harvey, and Van Doren, if we regard them in this light, all 
fit together, all become pertinent and illuminating. They do so 
because the personal estimate as exercised by Arnold is the 
compelling, the overall influence which directed all his dealings 
with poetry either as a creative artist or as a critic. 

"It is a first principle of psychology," says I. A. Richards, 
"that the partial return only of a situation may reinstate the 
whole." That is what these touchstone passages, for Arnold, 
are; they are partial returns; they reinstate the whole. Not the 
whole poem whence they come, but the whole psychological 
context with which the lines, for him, are surrounded; the whole 
aura of meditation which, for him, glows around them. For the 
reader, however, they remain "partial returns" that do not rein- 
state some whole; they cannot do so because he is outside 
Arnold's skull. 

It has been necessary to say many harsh things about Arnold 
as a critic of poetry, and it would scarcely be fair to neglect his 
defense. In the first place, he wrote in haste. The Study of 
Poetry appeared in 1880; but the letter to his sister quoted in 
the introductory chapter indicates that as late as November 
of that year he had not actually begun to write it. In his haste 
he sought stimulus from his own work. The first paragraph of 
the essay is a quotation of "words of my own"; to other words 
of his own he turned in his search for the touchstones. It is 
obvious that he thought of his Homeric lectures, published 
nineteen years before, and leafed through them looking for 
great lines; for there we find the first four touchstones. The fifth 
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is quoted twice in the notebooks prior to 1880, and the tenth is 
mentioned in The Study of Celtic Literature (1867). Six of the 
eleven touchstones, therefore, had been used by Arnold before 
he wrote his essay, five of them in print. The only passages 
which he seems to have chosen de novo are those which consti- 
tute the "need for peace series"- (the sixth, seventh, and eighth) 
together with the ninth and eleventh. 

In the second place, Arnold was using what he called (in 
Literature and Dogma), "literary" as opposed to "scientific" 
language; the language, that is to say, "of poetry and emotion, 
approximative language, thrown out, as it were, at certain great 
objects which the mind augurs and feels after, but not language 
accurately defining them." This was the only language he could 
use. It was of the essence of Arnold to be urbane; to avoid the 
methodical, the definitive, the systematic; to shun all that 
smacked of pedantry. He did not expect, moreover, to be taken 
so seriously by so many for so long. Least of all could he 
have foreseen that an essay gracefully, jauntily, hastily tossed 
off, would be subjected to a study such as this one. One can 
imagine his disgust at the misdirected effort. O high-minded, 
hard-pressed man, mea culpal 

He was, finally, in attempting to set up what he called a 
"real," as opposed to the "fallacious" estimates of poetry, under- 
taking an impossible task. "We can never entirely free our- 
selves from the personal approach," says Burgum; and this, of 
course, is true. Each poem means something different to each 
reader each time it is read; and the judgment of poetry must 
always, therefore, be, on the whole, relative, subjective, per- 
sonal, and intuitive. "The meaning of a poem," as E. M. W. 
Tillyard observed, "is the state of mind; and the only way to 
arrive at this meaning is to examine our own minds as we read." 
The experience of the individual may be fallible, he adds, "but 
in the last resort it is all he can trust." If, then, we regard The 
Study of Poetry as a hasty attempt, in informal approximate 
language, to accomplish the impossible, we must concede that 
it is a pretty good job. 

We have come a long and weary way. "Let us hear," as The 
Preacher said, "the conclusion of the whole matter." It has been 
shown, first, that in the selection of the touchstone passages 
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Arnoici was influenced, even dominated, by states of mind 
haoitual to him. .trom this proposition we interred that a per- 
sonal evaluation was present, but, in the judgment of poetry, it 
is always present; ana so the question became this: how univer- 
sally significant are the states of mind actually presented .in 
the touchstones, and to what degree are the passages represen- 
tative of poetry at its best? 

Examining the passages in relation to their immediate con- 
texts, and in relation to the complete contexts of the poems in 
which they appear, we found that their states of mind, with the 
possible exception of two, have immense general allusiveness 
and are indeed universal and significant. Moreover, the pass- 
ages, if they are thus read in careful relation to contexts, appear 
to be quintessential, highly imaginative, poetic expressions of 
these universally significant states. Therefore so far as the 
passages go they may be said to be valid touchstones. 

but in his own reading of them, Arnold did not sufficiently 
control his responses by contextual interpretation. He endowed 
them with those personal and habitual states of mind which 
governed their choice. He gave, in fact, a peculiar Arnoldean 
twist to their universal significance. A realization of this fact 
comes only after detailed and comprehensive study, for Arnold 
himself insufficiently explained what he read into his touch- 
stones. Moreover, because he is not at pains to explain just what 
he read into the passages, an ordinary reader is puzzled by 
these brief lines and fragments lifted so casually from their 
contexts. 

If he supposes that Arnold did read them in the light of their 
contexts, he will find upon careful examination, as we have 
done, that Arnold missed much. Then the reader's puzzlement 
issues in confusion. But Arnold himself confused his own read- 
in^s of the touchstone passages with contextual readings, and 
so was unaware that, forsaking the "real" estimate he de- 
manded, he had himself exercised the personal estimate against 
which he protests. Therefore, despite the fact that in the lines 
high and universal values are to be found, especially if they are 
read contextually, confusion and contradiction reign both in 
Arnold's procedure and in the reader's understanding. 

Perhaps the matter may be stated thus: Arnold did not suffi- 
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ciently control his responses and subsequent values by studious 
knowledge of contexts; and this lack of control has seriously 
interfered with social communication. 

It has been shown, further, that the general control under 
which Arnold did bring his personal preferences (and this we 
have ascertained by a study of his notebooks, prose, and 
poetry) was an attitude of profound earnestness toward the 
grimness and darkness of the human adventure. The result is a 
narrow choice of touchstones, so that they are not widely 
enough representative. 

We have shown, finally, that although Arnold disclaims all 
attempt to be definitive, he sets up controls of high seriousness 
and the grand style. This he says that we may safely do, and 
he proceeds to make much of them when he comes to apply the 
touchstones. These controls therefore we had, of necessity, to 
scrutinize most carefully. We found the criterion of high seri- 
ousness to be based on a misconception of Aristotle; and this, 
together with the allied criterion of the grand style to be insuffi- 
ciently definitive to act as a rational control, and also too narrow 
for literature in general. And the result again is this: that 
Arnold's touchstones and his application of them make for con- 
fusion in actual procedure and chaos in method; and even if this 
were not the case they lack inclusiveness; they do not cover 
great poetry in general. 

Arnold's principal fault as a critic of poetry is not that he is 
swayed by the personal estimate, for all critics, in varying 
degrees, are intuitive and are so swayed. His principal fault 
is that the controls which govern his intuitions are insuffi- 
ciently definitive, insufficiently rational, socially incommuni- 
cable. They are, moreover, static and retrospective, while 
intuition should be dynamic and prospective. They are tied 
up with his own past, and with the literature of the past. They 
are petrifactive rather than vivifying. And although our intui- 
tions are properly based on personal experience and on a sound 
knowledge of such works of the past as are commonly held to 
be classics, we must not, by subjecting them to static controls, 
sacrifice a sense of novelty and freshness, an eager anticipa- 
tion of growth, a vision of other stately mansions. 

An examination of The Study of Poetry, then, reveals serious 
difficulties and limitations in the touchstone theory as preached 
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and practiced by Arnold. But of all such difficulties and limita- 
tions the casual reader would scarcely be aware; and he might 
well derive from the essay a great deal of good. It leaves with 
the reader as a part of his mental stock-in-trade great and mem- 
orable passages of poetry. And as Arnold himself realized, there 
is a therapeutic as well as a critical value in having "always in 
one's mind lines and expressions of the great masters." Even 
though the method should fail to accomplish the desired end, 
the means is not without an oblique beneficence, so long as the 
lines, in a sort of mental solution, cleanse and clarify the in- 
tuitive processes. 
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Introduction 

1. Inferno xxxiii, 49, 50. 

2. Inferno ii, 91-93, 

3. Paradiso iii, 85. 

4. 2 Henry IV 3-l-18ff. 

5. Hamlet 5-2~35ff. 

6. Paradise Lost I~599ff. 

7. Paradise Lost 1-108, 109. 

8. Paradise Lost IV-271, 272. 

9. XIII-166. 

10. Such an appalling misquotation is, unhappily, a fault characteristic of 
Arnold, who habitually wrote early in the day, and here seems to be thinking 
of his morning tub. Mr. H. W. Paul is rather testy about this particular slip, 
saying (Matthew Arnold, p. 81): "But indeed, Mr. Arnold's reputation would 
have stood higher if he had left Keats alone. He cannot even quote him 
correctly." One would like to assume that this shortcoming was due to haste 
and so, in part, it probably was. But Arnold had not the scholar's frame of 
mind; and he was, moreover, rather jaunty about quotations. See, for instance, 
a letter to dough, dated October 10, 1853: "I am greatly a debtor both to 
you and to Poste for your trouble, although you have not found my passage. 
But never mind I have boldly quoted it from memory it consists only of a 
single line." (H. F. Lowry, Letters to Clough, p. 144). See, also, the essay 
on Wordsworth, (Essays in Grit., 2nd Ser., IV 104), where Shakespeare is 
made to say 

We are such stuff 
As dreams are made of. ... 

11. The lines from Shakespeare are those of Ross to King Duncan, in Macbeth, 
12-55. One wonders if Arnold knew what they really meant. It would be 
fairer to say, "There is but one name for such writing as that it is Elizabethan.** 
And Shakespeare's autograph, one might add, is excessively rare. 

12. "That synthetic and magical power, to which we have exclusively appro- 
priated the name of imagination .... reveals itself in the balance or recon- 
ciliation of opposite or discordant qualities . . . the sense of novelty and fresh- 
ness with old and familiar objects; a more than usual state of emotion, with 
more than usual order; judgment ever awake and steady self-possession with 
enthusiasm and feeling profound or vehement." 

"The sense of musical delight . . . with the power of reducing multitude 
into unity of effect, and modifying a series of thoughts by some one pre- 
dominant thought or feeling/' (Bfographia Literaria, II, pp. 12, 14). 

13. XIV-292. 

14. Higher Schools and Universities in Germany, Chap. 8. XII-394, 395. 

15. Kingsmill, Matthew Arnold, London 1928, p. 250. 

16. H. W. Paul, Matthew Arnold, p. 80. 
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17. H, F. Lowry, Letters of Matthew Arnold to Arthur Hugh Clough, Oxford 
Press, 1932, pp. 43-4. 

18. XIII-68. 

19. By a "state of mind" I mean a recurrent, recognizable, more or less typical 
psychological context. Probably no two psychological contexts are identical. 
Nevertheless, many contexts are so distinguishable in respect of core of meaning 
or frame of reference as to admit of rough description or even definition. Such, 
for example, are the very general states called emotions (as pity and fear); 
the idealistic and realistic frames of mind; an analytical or constructive or 
intuitive operation of mind; a pessimistic or optimistic state; and, within these 
general states, such more particular yet recognizable and communicable states 
as are mentioned in the following pages. 

20. In speaking of poetic states of mind, one is constantly tempted to use mood 
as a synonym. A mood is, however, one sort of state of mind; one that is 
colored by emotion. Poetic states of mind thus tend to be moods. 

Arnold himself liked the word note, though for the purpose of this study 
it is, perhaps, not sufficiently specific. Thus in The Literary Influence of 
Academies, (Essays in Grit., 1st ser., 111-65), he says: **. . . an expression 
is frequently used which is more common in theological than in literary lan- 
guage, but which seems to me fitted to be of general service; the note of so and 
so, the note of catholicity, the note of antiquity, the note of sanctity, and so on." 

21. See a letter from Arnold to Clough, written about March 1, 1849; [italics 
mine]: ". . . . there are two offices of Poetry one to add to one's store of 
thoughts and feelings another to compose and elevate the mind by a sustained 
tone, numerous allusions, and a grand style." (Letters to Clough, p. 100). 
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Lib. Ed., p. 80; The Wife's Lament, ibid., p. 88. 
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12. The Youth of Nature. 

13. Matthew Arnold, p. 53. 

14. V-251. 

15. V-292. 

16. IV-72. 

17. V-317. 

18. XIV-158. 
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19. XV-1. 

20. X-212. 

21. X-248. 

22. XV-70, 72. 

23. IV-12, quoting iii, 939-42. 

24. IV-25n. 

25. XV-210. 



Chapter IV 

1. It is entirely characteristic of Arnold that he misquotes the second of these 
words, which should be non. 

2. and below I heard the outlet of the horrible 

tower locked up: whereat I looked into the 
faces of my sons, without uttering a word. 

I did not weep: so stony grew I within; they 
wept; and my little Anselm said: "Thou 
lookest so, father, what ails thee?" 

But I shed no tear, nor answered all that day, 
nor the next night, till another sun came forth 
upon the world. 

(Inferno, xxxiii, 46-54, transi J. A. Carlyle, Temple Classics Ed., pp. 373-5). 
With this translation Arnold was familiar. His own rendering of Ugolino's 
words, "I wept not: so of stone grew 

I within: they wept" 

was, as he says, Carlyle's translation "slightly altered." (V-322n).Cf. the 
translation by Medwin as corrected by Shelley: 

"I wept not turned within to stone. 

They wept aloud/' 

Henry F. Gary's version Arnold also knew and used: cf., for instance, On 
Translating Homer, V-223. But Gary's work is, in general, regarded by scholars 
with marked disfavor. Arnold's command of Italian was limited. In the note- 
book for 1860 he listed, under 'Books for Summer,* "Dante Purgatorio Para- 
diso ; Gary's Dante, Italian Dictionary; Italian Grammar." And, referring 
to his progress in Italian, he writes in June, 1865,"! have got to speak the 
language, for practical purposes, tolerably." (XIV 28) 

3. "FalTn Cherub! to be weak is miserable." 

4. ... Thou wiliest that I renew 

desperate grief, which wrings my heart even 

at the very thought, before I tell thereof. 

(Inferno, xxxiii, 4 ff., transi. J. A. Carlyle, Temple Classics ed., p. 371 ) . 

5. Little Anselm was, in fact, Ugolino's grandson. So was Brigata. Uguccione- 
and Gaddo were his sons. Cf. Lacy Lockert, The Inferno of Dante, p. 242n. 

6. XIV-156. 

7. XIV-157. 

8. XIV-181. 

9. XIV-288. 
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10. XIV-289. 

11. ". . . Look at that great soul who comes, and seems to shed no tear, for 
pain": (Inferno, xviii, 83. Transl. J. A. Carlyle, Temple Classics ed., pp. 196-7). 

12. Ibid., xxxii, 34 ff., Temple Classics ed., pp. 360-61: 

so, livid, up to where the hue of shame appears, 
the doleful shades were in the ice, sounding 
with their teeth like storks. 

Each held his face downwards; by the 

mouth their cold, and by the eyes the sorrow 
of their hearts is testified amongst them. 

Cf., also, Inferno xxxiii, 91-99, 109-114. 

13. Ibid., xxxiii, 65 ff., Temple Classics ed., pp. 374-5: 

. . , that day and the next 

we all were mute. Ah, hard earth! why 

didst thou not open? 

14. Of which Arnold was mindful when he wrote in his Commonplace Book, 
under the heading "Dante": 

Fora 

Del buon dolor ch* a Dio ne rimarita. 

Cf. "The doctrine that *all sorrow is a passage to a lesser perfection' is at utter 
variance with the Christian recognition of the blessedness of sorrow, working 
'repentance to salvation not to be repented of; of sorrow which, in Dante's 
words, 'remarries us to God/ " (Spinoza and the Bible, Essays in Criticism, First 
Series, III-367). 

15. Purgatorio, xxx, 85 ff., transl. Thomas Okey; Temple Classics ed., p. 385: 

As the snow amid the living rafters along Italia's 
back is frozen under blast and stress of 
Slavonian winds, 

then melted trickles down through itself, if but 
the land that loseth shade do breathe, so that 
it seems fire melting the candle, 

so without tears or sighs was I before the song 

of those who ever accord their notes after the 
melodies of the eternal spheres. 

But when I heard in their sweet harmonies their 
compassion on me, more than if they had said 
"Lady, why dost thou so shame him?" 

the ice which had closed about my heart became 
breath and water, and with anguish through 
mouth and eyes issued from my breast. 

16. 1 Samuel 25:37; 2 Henry VI, 5-2-49; Othello, 4-1-190; Pericles, 5-1-24; 
Winter's Tale, 3-3-50; Venus and Adonis, line 329 ff.; Paradise Lost, IX-888 
ff.; Ibid., XI-263 ff. 

17. Memorial Verses. 

18. Stanzas in Memory of the Author of 'Obermann.' 

19. Matthew Arnold, p. 85. 
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20. Letters to Clough, p. 128. 

21. Commemorated in Stanzas from Carnac, and A Southern Night. 

22. XIII-104. 

23. XIII-201. 

24. III-167. 

25. XIV-291. 

26. V-142. 

27. III-242. 

28. Jefferson B. Fletcher, Dante, p. 153. See, to like effect, Edmund G. Gardner, 
Dante, p. 87. 



Chapter V 

1. *O lady of virtue, through whom alone man- 

kind excels all that is contained within the 
heaven which has the smallest circles! 

so grateful to me is thy command, that my obey- 
ing, were it done already, seems tardy; it needs 
not that thou more explain to me thy wish. 

But tell me the cause, why thou forebearest not to 
descend into this centre here below from the 
spacious place, to which thou burnest to return/ 

'Since thou desirest to know thus far, I will tell 
thee briefly,' she replied, 'why I fear not to 
come within this place. 

Those things alone are to be feared that have the 
power of hurting; the others not, which are 
not fearful. 

I am made such by God, in his grace, that your 
misery does not touch me; nor the flame of 
this burning assail me' 

(Inferno, ii, 76-93; transL J. A. Carlyle, Temple Classics ed., pp. 19-21). 

2. Cf. Lacy Lockert, The Inferno of Dante, p. 46n. 

3. Inferno, ii, 76-78. 

4. Edmund G. Gardner, Dante, pp. 85, 87, 88. See, to like effect, Jefferson B. 
Fletcher, Dante, p. 152. 

5. From singing Alleluiah, came She who gave me 
this new office. 

(Inferno, xii, 88-9; transl. J. A. Carlyle, Temple Classics ed., p. 129). 

6. ... by that virtue through which I move my 
steps on such a wild way. . . . 

(Inferno, xii, 91 ff.; Ibid., p. 129). Virtu, as here used, would seem to refer 
to the virtue of Beatrice, whom Virgil mentions, two lines above, as "She who 
gave me this new office." (xii, 89). The word virtu occurs some 68 times in the 
Divine Comedy. It is translated, in the Temple Classics ed., as virtue in 43 
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passages, power in 18, faculty in 3, and as quality, sense, goodness, and worth, 
in one passage each. 

7. ... conscience reassures me, that good 
companion which fortifies a man beneath the 
hauberk of his self -felt purity. 

(Inferno, xxviii, 115 ff.; trans! J. A. Carlyle, Temple Classics ed., p. 317). 

8. See, however, the following passages of universal familiarity which these 
touchstone verses call to mind: Psalms 5:12; 7:10; 18:32; Proverbs 1:33; 
30:5; Job 8:6; 2 Henry VI, 4-1-129; Two Gentlemen of Verona, 4-2-42; 
Paradise Lost, IV-86; V-898; VIII-181; also the opening and closing lines of 
Comus. 

9. See, for instance, Phaedo, 66. 

10. For a theological demonstration that Heavenly (Unworldly) Wisdom is a 
gift of the Holy Ghost, see St. Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica (transl. 
Fathers of the English Dominican Province, London, 1917) Part II, Second 
Part, First Number, p. 553 ff. 

11. In the Middle Ages, Wisdom, regarded as an inward religious experience, 
occurs continually as a personified, spiritual teacher. See The Life of the 
Blessed Henry Suso, transl. T. G. Knox, London 1913, p. 11. For other cases 
of personification, see Ency. Biblica, N. Y. 1903, IV, 5329-30. 

12. The Poetry of Matthew Arnold, pp. 338-9. 

13. Antoine Arnauld (1612-1694), known to his contemporaries as "Le grand 
Arnauld/* was one of a family of prominent French lawyers chiefly remembered 
in connection with the Jansenist troubles of the 17th Century. Boileau wrote 
his epitaph: 

"Au pied de cet autel de structure grossiere 
Git sans pompe, enfenne dans une vile biere 
Le plus savant mortel qui jamais ait ecrit." 

14. Henry More, the Cambridge Platonist (1614-1687). 

15. XIII-26. 

16. XIII-282. 

17. In Laleham Churchyard. 

18. Matthew Arnold, pp. 226-7. 

19. IX-349. 

20. XI-307. 

21. In a letter to Newman, dated May 28, 1872, Arnold states that his four 
principal teachers have been "Goethe, Wordsworth, Sainte-Beuve, and yourself." 

22. Life of Thomas Arnold, 1-229. 

23. Cf, Letters to Clough, p. 5. 

24. Dr. Arnold of Rugby, p. 204. 

Chapter VI 

1. The reading preferred by the editors of the Temple Classics Ed. is: 

e la sua volontate e nostra pace. 

2. "Brother, the quality of love stilleth our will, 

and maketh us long only for what we have, 
and giveth us no other thirst. 

Did we desire to be more aloft, our longings 
were discordant from his will who here 
assorteth us, 
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And for that, thou wilt see, there is no room 
within these circles, if of necessity we have 
our being here in love, and if thou think again 
what is love's nature. 

Nay, 'tis the essence of this blessed being to 

hold ourselves within the divine will, whereby 
our own wills are themselves made one. 

So that our being thus, from threshold unto 

threshold throughout the realm, is a joy to all 
the realm as to the king, who draweth our 
wills to what he willeth; 

and his will is our peace; it is that sea to 

which all moves that it createth and that 
nature maketh." 
(Paradiso, iii, 70 ff.; transl. P. H. Wicksteed, Temple Classics Ed., p. 31). 

3. Research Viewed in Relation to Criticism, Univ. Calif, Chron,, July 1921. 

4. Edmund H. Gardner, Dante, 125-6. 

5. Karl Vossler, Medieval Culture: An Introduction to Dante and his Times, 
1-280. 

6. Jefferson B. Fletcher, Dante, 202. 

7. V-268. 

8. VIII-172. 

9. Readings on the Paradiso of Dante, 1-106,7. 

10. "then answered me, so joyous that she seemed 

to burn in love's first flame": 
(Paradiso iii, 68-9, transl. P. H. Wicksteed, Temple Classics Ed., p. 31). 

11. May the peace of thy kingdom come upon us, 

for we cannot of ourselves attain to it with all 
our wit, if it come not. 

As of their will thine angels make sacrifice to 
thee, singing Hosanna, so may men make 
of theirs. 
(Purgatorio, xi, 7 fL, transl. Thomas Okey, Temple Classics Ed., p. 127), 

12. What thou sawest was in order that thou have 

no excuse for opening thy heart to the 
waters of peace, which are poured from the 
eternal fount. 
(Purgatorio, xv, 130 ff., transl. Thomas Okey, Temple Classics Ed., p. 187). 

13. O animals of earth, minds gross! the primal 

Will, good in itself, never departed from its 
own self which is the highest good. 

All is just which doth harmonise with it; no 

created good draweth it to itself, but it by 
raying forth giveth rise to it. 

(Paradiso, xix, 85 ff., transl. P. H. Wicksteed, Temple Classics Ed., p. 235). 

Cf. the following note on the above lines, in Temple Classics Ed., p. 238: 

"The context and the comparison of De Monarchia, ii. 2, especially lines 50-61, 

sufficiently explain this passage. Conformity with the will of God is the ultimate 

test of justice." 
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14. And ye mortals, hold yourselves straitly back 

from judging; for we who see God, know 
not as yet all the elect; 

and sweet to us is such defect because our good 
in this good is refined, that what God wiQeth 
we also will. 
(Paradiso, xx, 133 ff., transl. P. H, Wicksteed, Temple Classics Ed., p. 253). 

15. And thou shouldst know that all have their delight 

in measure as their sight sinketh more deep 
into the truth wherein every intellect is stilled. 
(Paradiso, xxviii, 106 ff., transl. P. H. Wicksteed, Temple Classics ed., p. 345). 

16. See also these familiar passages, to which the touchstone line will direct 
the reader's mind: Epictetus, Moral Discourses, 2172, Loeb 343-5; ibid., 
4-1-2, Loed 275; ibid., 4-7-4, Loeb 367; Marcus Aurelius, Meditations, 10-8; 
ibid., 12-22 Matthew, 7:21; Proverbs, 20:13; John, 4:34 (quoted by Arnold in 
Literature and Dogma as examples of morality tinged with emotion, or religion); 
Psalms 37:5,7,11; 40:8; 107:29,30; 119:165; Proverbs 111:5; Job 22:21; Mat- 
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Easter; Henry V, 4-3-23; Henry VIII, 1-1-209; Paradise Lost, XI-371 ff.; 
Samson Agonistes, line 60, ff. 

17. Mrs. Humphrey Ward, A Writer's Recollections, 1-57. 

18. Stanley, Life of Thomas Arnold, 11-216. 

19. Ibid., 11-232,3. 

20. Bishop Wilson. Cf. Culture and Anarchy, Chap. I. ( VI-7,8). 

21. XIV-158. 

22. XV-98,99. 

23. Culture and Anarchy, VI-7,8. 

24. Matthew Arnold, 266. 

25. VI-57,58. To like effect see The Church of England (1876), IX-369; ibid., 
IX-377; Ecce, Convertimur ad Gentes (1879), XI-128; ibid., XI-132,3; Amiel 
(1887),IV-24L 

26. VI-124 ff. 

27. VT-191. 

28. IX-xx. 

29. IX-xxx. 

30. IX-xxxvi. 

31. IX-45. 

32. IX-105. 
33..VII-90. 

34. VII-102. 

35. VII-208. See, also, God and the Bible ( 1875), VIII-375. 

36. Some Authors, p. 309. 

37. Matthew Arnold, p. 80. 

38. Prefatory Note to Letters, XIII-vi 



Chapter VII 

1. The preferred reading is Seel, a hawking term meaning "sew together/* 
Arnold's interpretation of the word, however, has no material bearing on the 
meaning of die passage. 
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2. Thomas Gray, IV-71. 

3. Characters of Shakespeare's Plays. 

4. Lectures Upon Shakespeare. 
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6. 2 Henry IV, 2-5-91. 
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Psalm 38:3; Job, 3:13; Matthew, 12:43; Luke, 11:24; Menander, Fragment, 
Loeb, 379; ibid., Loeb 503; Iliad, Book 10, Loeb 1:437; Paradise Lost, XI-171 
ff; Paradise Regained, 11-458 ff; Samson Agonistes, lines 458 and 629; Marston, 
The Malcontent, 3-2-1; Walton, The Compleat Angler, Part 1, Chapter IV. 

8. Matthew Arnold's Poems, Oxford ed. ? p. 30. 

9. Tinker and Lowry, The Poetry of Matthew Arnold, 140, 141. 

10. III-403. 



Chapter VIII 

1. What Is the Matter With Hamlet? Yale Review, Winter 1943, p. 309. 

2. Cf. Harrison's ed. of Breton's Melancholike Humours, London 1929, p. 76. 

3. Letters to Clough, p. 63. 
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if.; See, also, Hesiod, Theognis, Menander, Epictetus, Aeschylus, Pascal, 
Rousseau, de Senancour, James Thomson, Leopardi, Vigny, Lenau, Kleist, 
Amiel, Quental, Kierkegaard, Heine, and Pushkin all of whom share "the 
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Chapter XII 

1. In his Preface to the Poems of 1853, to be sure, Arnold remarks that Shakes- 
peare's extraordinary (though often faulty), powers of expression tend to 
obscure his profounder poetic power of choosing excellent actions; and thus 
he implies that one should be careful to give due note to the excellent action 
of Shakespeare's plays as constituting another and better part of the whole 
work. But the two touchstone passages from Shakespeare are not clues to 
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excellence of action. The King Henry passage, as has been pointed out, is 
misconceived by Arnold, who fails to see it in relation to the King's character 
as developed in Richard II, the two parts of Henry IV, and Henry V. The 
Hamlet passage is chosen from that part of the play which Arnold admitted 
was a puzzle to him; a puzzle, surely, among other things, of action. These 
lines, therefore, cannot be read as a clue to an excellent action. One must 
conclude, then, that Arnold, in selecting these two Shakespearean touchstones, 
cannot be said to have had in view the whole action of the plays. 

2. C. H. Butcher, Aristotle's Theory of Poetry and Fine Art, London 1923, 
pp. 190, 191. 

3. Matthew Arnold, p. 375, 

4. XI-436, 7. 

5. XI-396. 
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